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Introduction 
Why Poets Theater? 


Kevin Killian and David Brazil 


POETS THEATER IS FIRST AND FOREMOsT about the scene of its production. This is a 
social scene, but it is also, crucially, a geographical scene, and the two are complexly 
interwoven. The locales of poets theater are vortices, almost in the Poundian 
sense—self-interfering energy patterns like lightning rods, established to receive the 
influxes of new energy from whatever direction (young people, passers-through, 
wild cards, etc.). Major efflorescences happen in both a place and a time; the 
cultural production of poets theater manifests itself in periodic form, usually a brief 
window of years. 

During the past eighteen months, while assembling this anthology of US 
poets theater work from the period between 1945 and 1985, we—Kevin Killian 
and David Brazil—have looked to previous anthologies for inspiration. And for 
content too. In Michael Slater and Cynthia Savage’s anthology Poets Theatre: A 
Collection of Recent Works (Ailanthus Press, 1981), we first read Ted Greenwald’s The 
Coast, as well as the excerpt we print here from Bob Holman and Bob Rosenthal’s 
adaptation of Ted Berrigan’s “Western” Clear the Range. In Richard Kostelanetz’ 
performance-oriented collection Scenarios: Scripts to Perform (Assembling Press, 
1980), we found Bruce Andrews and Lorenzo Thomas——well, their plays, that is. 
(Scenarios also contains Keith Waldrop’s play The Same Sensation, but we already 
“had” that; in fact it was Waldrop who pointed the way to Scenarios. So one 
discovery leads to a next through a familiar alchemy.) 

Patrick Durgin, our publisher, suggested to start with that we take a look 
at Michael Benedikt’s Theater Experiment: American Plays (New York: Doubleday, 
1967), an exciting book in its day and exciting still. Benedikt printed a great 
number of the plays one might have seen in off and off-off Broadway houses in 
the mid 60s—not only new work but plays from the past (Gertrude Stein, Wallace 
Stevens, Thornton Wilder), as well as a selection of the Fluxus experiments of the 
day, the happenings, things like Carolee Schneeman’s Meat Joy for example. In the 
end, the present book shares with Theater Experiment only one author—Kenneth 
Koch as it turns out. Vibrant as Benedikt’s anthology is, it was still not what we 
were seeking to create—a historically based survey of what was happening in poets 
theater from year to year in the four decades after World War II. But why hadn’t 
this book already been done? Massive as this book is, we could have made it twice 
as big, because there’s so much interesting material. Why has no such comparable 
book been published? 
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Several possibilities emerged during the months of compilation. First and 
foremost, the material is widely scattered. You really need an extraordinary range of 
collaborators if you want to do the job properly, for no one person knows all about 
poets theater, and many of the texts bring new meaning to the word “fugitive.” 

Is poets theater even a genre at all? If so, during the period of our scrutiny, it was 

a genre with many heads and many narratives, not all of them parallel. It’s just as 
well that Patrick Durgin encouraged us to stop our survey in 1985: since then the 
trajectories of poets theater have continued to proliferate in such a way that to set 
an arbitrary term is the only possible delimitation. Since 1985, the revolution of 
poets theater has continued apace, though the main lines of development had been 
established by the mid-eighties. With increased institutional support there has been 
a veritable explosion of plays by poets in the past few years, with much of interest. 
And still poets theater, and poetry itself, continue to diverge like crazy, one taking 
the high road, one the low. Perhaps it is wisest to admit the absolute instability of 
a clear definition for “poets theater,” and instead to throw the pieces up in the air 
like confetti and watch the patterns as they settle on the street below. Asked to 
classify the theater work they wrote, no two poets will have the same description; 
and yet, like porn, we know it when we see it. 

Poets theater grew in fits and starts, and differently in different regions 
of the US, a case study in uneven development. As such, different sectors of the 
movement aped each other's progress in erratic ways, some of them hard to trace 
today. In the Northeast, you had the Cambridge Poets Theatre in capital letters, 
established in 1951 with a board of governors and printed programs; at Black 
Mountain College at the same time, the theater was more sketchy and provisional, 
its texts writ on water. Look at the way the archetypal Black Mountain event, the 
premiere of John Cage’s Theater Piece No 1, exists in a cloud of variant eyewitness 
accounts. What was performed, in what order, by which personnel, remains 
unverified, just like the notorious “6” Gallery reading in San Francisco, 1955 
at which Allen Ginsberg read “Howl.” And yet Cambridge Poets Theater, and 
Black Mountain are examples of theaters with a measure of institutional backing, 
thus ostensibly serviceably indexed and archived. In every quarter of the nation, 
individual artists did what they could to make the dream come true, but sometimes 
we don’t have the documents to do them justice. 

And just as individual theaters responded in part to local conditions, poets 
theater developed at a different pace than poetry itself even within the individual 
poet. Poets could take huge leaps in proprioception in their poetry, so that light 
years seem to elapse from book to book, but the plays they wrote seemed often to 
linger in the shadow of older models. Perhaps theater has been entangled deeper 
with the traditional than poetry? Even the most radical texts in this book engage 
perforce in at least a few of theater's traditional trappings—the entrance, the 
curtain, the discovery scene—why, character itself—dialogue—conventions theater 
had built up over thousands of years. As we wound up wondering if somehow the 
poets were in fact conscious of the compromises they were making in dealing with 
the (by comparison) antiquated theatrical arts, for often they have treated their 
poets theater work as though they were ashamed of having done it. 

In the early 50s, Weldon Kees and others organized the Poets Follies 
in San Francisco, evenings of skits and songs with the “folly” very much 
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foregrounded. In practice many writers with a serious investment in poetry exhibit 
an ambivalence toward drama, and it seems to stand in uneasy relationship to their 
real work, a little apart from it. Little of it is in print, even the plays of the greatest 
practitioners of poets theater. Neither fish nor fowl. For American writers, the 
figure of the fish out of water, the writer trying something theatrical, something 
out of established genre, will always be Henry James, whose failure in the theater, 
culminating with the knockout blow of Guy Domville (1890), precipitated a crisis 
of confidence. Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick characterizes James’ response to the failure 
of Guy Domville as a“‘narcissism/shame orbit” that on the one hand increased 

his sense of theatricality, while endlessly complicated his fear of his audience, and 
she adds, “In using the term ‘audience’ here, I want to mark James's own insistent 
thematization of elements in his writing as specifically theatrical, with all the 
implications of excitement, overinvestment, danger, loss, and melancholia that, 

as Joseph Litvak has argued in Caught in the Act, the theater by this time held for 
him.”! 

There has long been an element of robbing Peter to pay Paul that has 
exacerbated poets’ feelings about their own productions. The writer Nora Sayre, a 
participant in the Cambridge Poets Theatre of the early 1950s, wrote in a memoir 
that the poets she worked with there harbored conflicting measures of contempt 
and anxiety about using their talents for the stage, and used the absent British 
playwright Christopher Fry as a whipping boy. “Some detested the preciousness of 
Christopher Fry,” writes Sayre, “although their own productions were sometimes 
precious. They were disturbed by Fry’s popularity because his work seemed to 
fulfill a public need in a philistine era—to assuage the audience’s feelings of guilt 
for not reading poetry: a guilt that could be dissolved by the penance of seeing 
Fry’s The Dark Ís Light Enough.” Is a poets theater play a work of subtraction? Is 
the book you hold in your hands a giant minus sign—or black hole—representing 
the lack of an equivalent body of work its authors should have written instead? 
For some, poets theater was a sort of failed experiment, or perhaps in rosier terms 
a summer romance that fades when the real thing comes along. For some poets, 
their work in the theater occupied them for a brief season, no more. John Ashbery’s 
work with the Cambridge Poets Theatre coincided with a very real reimagining of 
theatrical conventions, but once Some Trees was published, he wandered away from 
the stage and concentrated on developing his voice on the page.” 





1 Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, “Shame, Theatricality, Queer Performativity,” Touching Feeling: Affect, 
Pedagogy, Performativity (Durham & London: Duke University Press, 2003), p. 39. Tellingly, 

Nick Salvato begins his study of the “closet drama” of Stein, Barnes, Pound and Zukofsky by 
considering their indebtedness to Henry James and the catastrophe of Guy Domville. And later 
we will see the literary executor of the visionary poet/playwright James Keilty viewing Keilty’s 
1960s move into an invented language as a strategy at least partially to escape Henry James's 
great shadow. 

2 Nora Sayre, Previous Convictions: A Journey through the 1950s (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1995), p. 195. 

3 Ina 1979 interview in The New York Review of Books, critic Helen Vendler asked the poet 
James Merrill about his brief dip into poets theater, and his reply convincingly speaks of theater 
as a temporary form of madness better moved away from pronto. “Before trying a novel I 
wrote a couple of plays,” he recalled to Vendler. (The Artists’ Theater—John Myers and Herbert 
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At least he left behind his three plays. Often the texts we wanted to show 
you have gone missing. From correspondence between editor Donald Allen and 
poet Robin Blaser in the late 1950s, it looks like Blaser was working seriously on 
a play based on the life of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Yet several searches through 
Blaser’s papers at Simon Fraser University turned up zip. Likewise only a page or 
two of Jack Spicer’ play Sir Orfeo (mid 1950s) has been located despite strenuous 
effort. Did the Universe not want us to read Blaser’s Bernard, or Spicer’s Orfeo? 
That we came up short in these instances might be a measure of general lack of 
esteem for poets theater. Many a manuscript was not deemed important enough to 
save—seen as disposable. The gorgeous play we bring you by Diane di Prima was 
fished from her wastepaper basket by a concerned friend. 

In some cases the text has been the least remembered aspect of the 
production, and the poets involved have seen their contribution devalued, while 
critical and popular applause has been awarded the musicians, the set designers, the 
directors. Again take Black Mountain. A cadre of postmodern thinkers and artists 
had flocked to the experimental North Carolina school ever since its inception, 
but the immediate postwar period was perhaps its richest, even as enrollment was 
declining and Rector Charles Olson puzzled over how to earn the college a bigger 
name and secure better funding. In the summer of 1948 the college premiered 
Mary Caroline Richards’ translation of Erik Satie’s one act play, The Ruse of the 
Medusa. John Cage played Satie’s score, Merce Cunningham did the dances, “decor” 
was by Willem and Elaine De Kooning, and Buckminster Fuller played the lead, 
while Ray Johnson worked backstage. No wonder Mary Caroline’s name tends to 
drop out of legend. 

And for every “Medusa,” there were a few duds of course; that was 
part of the grim promise of poets theater. In the early 1950s the musician Lou 
Harrison came to teach, and the painters Cy Twombly, Jasper Johns, and Robert 
Rauschenberg continued an on and off practice of study and work. In 1962 the 
archetypal Black Mountain event occurred, the fabled “first Happening,” as Cage’s 
Theater Piece No. 1 got underway. 


The Theater Piece involved a simultaneous, and unrelated, reading of 
poetry, dance, music, “chance action,” and paintings. Four panels of 
Rauschenberg’s White Painting were suspended from the ceiling in 
the form of a cross, and used as screens for the projection of slides, 
a flickering eight-millimeter film, and as background for the action. 
Cage, Mary Caroline Richards, and Charles Olson stood on ladders 
reading poetry, Merce Cunningham danced his way through the 
audience, and David Tudor played Cage’s music on a “prepared” 


aaaea I 

Machiz—put them on in the Fifties.) Behind them lay one of my earliest literary thrills: to open 
a little Samuel French booklet, some simple-minded ‘play for children,’ and find on the page a 
fiction made up of stage directions more suggestive than any rendered narrative scene, and of 
words set down to be spoken by a real, undreamed-of mouth—my own if I wished! The effect 
was somehow far more naked, far less quilted, than the nicely written stories I fell asleep to. 
Twenty years later, I confused an exercise in dramatic form with ‘writing for the theater’—that 
royal road to megalomania. But those two plays left me on fresh terms with language. I didn’t 
always have to speak in my own voice.” “James Merrill's Myth: an Interview” (NYRB, Volume 
26, Number 7, May 3, 1979 [http://www.nybooks.com/ articles/7833]). 
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piano, in which the sound was dampened by inserting pieces of felt 
and wood between the strings. The effect was like that of percussion 
instruments. Rauschenberg stood underneath his own White Painting, 
repeatedly switching on and off an old Edison horn record player, 
playing scratchy old Edith Piaf recordings...‘ 


But many accounts of this happening drop the poets reading poetry from ladders. 
Poetry, so old hat! 

The larger context is that of an artistic America moving away from the 
commercial and towards a perverse utopia of saving only what you couldn't get 
rid of. Rebecca Solnit’s book Secret Exhibition illustrates this phenomenon by 
concentrating on “Six California Artists of the Cold War Era,” who worked in 
impermanent forms, who used degraded materials, who rarely if ever showed their 
work to the public. “For them,” she writes, “the making of art was an end in itself, 
a spiritual exercise, because there was no market or showcase for the result. Many 
works were made as gifts with a particular recipient in mind, but many more were 
made in the same spirit as jazz—for the joy of creation itself?” And yet even in 
this context of contingency and provisionality, poets theater is still scarce on the 
ground. The Whitney Museum can fill several floors with visual artifacts of “Beat 
Culture and the New America 1950-1965,” as it did in 1995, and yet we still don’t 
have any video or audio of Robert Duncan’s infamous staging of his Faust Foutu at 
San Francisco’s 6 Gallery in early 1955. i 

Though, that may be changing. Our work on the postwar period of US 
poets theater has taken. place at a time in which scholarly interest in the genre 
has been burgeoning, and we have benefited from the advice, assistance, and 
cooperation of scholars with projects just adjacent to ours, projects with some 
overlap. In 2010 Susquehanna University Press will publish Poets at Play: An 
Anthology of Modernist Drama, edited by the Buffalo-based scholars Sarah Bay- 
Cheng and Barbara Cole. Poets at Play concentrates on poetic production ofan 
earlier era than ours, beginning with Stevens’ Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise (1916), 
Millay’s Aria di Capo (1920), H.D’s Hippolytus Temporizes and e.e. cummings’ 
him (both 1927), and Marita Bonner’s The Purple Flower (1928). William Carlos 
Williams’ Many Loves (1942) approaches the postwar, and Gertrude Stein's The 
Mother of Us All (her final play, written 1945-1946) takes us right into the period 
of our study, while Pound’s Sophocles “translation” Women of Trachis (1956), which 
he wrote at St. Elizabeth's, appears right in the middle of our era. None of these 
poets were born in the 20th century. The editors of the present volume had already, 

arbitrarily or not, decided to exclude from our survey the American modernists 
already established as poets before WWII, even if as it happens they continued to 
write plays well into our postwar period—T. S. Eliot, Kenneth Rexroth, Archibald 
MacLeish, Pound, Djuna Barnes, Langston Hughes, Robert Frost, Louis Zukofsky, 
Lorine Niedecker and many more. As the scholar Nick Salvato suggests, a “drama 
completed by Barnes, for instance, in 1958 or by Zukofsky in 1967 bears a closer 


4 Mary Lynn Kotz, Rauschenberg: Art and Life (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 2004). ; 

5 Rebecca Solnit, Secret Exhibition: Six California Artists of the Cold War Era (San Francisco: City 
Lights Books, 1990), pp. 15-16. Solnit’s artists are George Herms, Bruce Conner, Jay DeFeo, 
Jess, Wallace Berman, and Wally Hedrick. 
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aesthetic and theoretical resemblance to one of his or her own (or each other’) 
earlier works than it does to certain contemporaneous works by a younger 
generation of American writers.”® 

Salvato’s forthcoming Uneloseting Drama: American Modernism and Queer 
Performance covers the same period as the Bay-Cheng/Cole anthology, but from 
a different perspective. He writes on Pound, Zukosky, Stein and Barnes, and in 
the course of considering the status of the poets theater as “closet drama,” he then 
explores the underlying potential of this drama to critique and disrupt mimesis. An 
audacious thesis, but Salvato unpacks it all so that it makes a queer sort of sense. 
He analyzes earlier readings of closet drama as mistaken in insisting that such work, 
by refusing to be played in the theater, makes a virtue out of anti-theatricality, 
or opposes its anti-theatrical tendencies to what might be imagined as the “pro- 
theatricality” of contemporary avant-garde movements. “Just as the closet drama 
approaches the stage (if it does so at all) ambivalently and ambiguously, so does 
the queer refuse to fit neatly into stable sexual roles. Thus, queerness produces 
confusions and contortions akin to those of closet drama, and closet drama provides 
a uniquely suitable space for the expression of queer sensibilities.” This leads us into 
thinking about poets theater on a similar scale, for if it does nothing else it certainly 
shares with the closet drama an “ambivalent” and “ambiguous” relation to the stage, 
as we will see. 

We have also been following The Grand Piano, ten Language writers’ 
attempt at “collective autobiography.” The eight volumes issued as of this writing 
speak a good deal about the theater productions of the group. Thanks to Barrett 
Watten, we have seen something of the forthcoming anthology of Poetics Journal 
texts that he and Lyn Hejinian are editing, which contains a large section on Kit 
Robinson’s play Collateral.’ These scholarly exegeses of poets theater testify to two 
separate strands of interest now tied firmly to the subject—admiration for what 
has been done, and still a lingering doubt as to its value—or not even its value, but 
as to what precisely it was. In the judgment of theater history, poets theater has 
become a subdivision of “textuality,” bourgeois textuality, and therefore opposed to 
the avant-garde, director-and-performance-dominated theater of the 60s-—-words 
on a page, opposed to the wordless energy of the essentialist theatrical moment. 
Now how to attempt recuperation of this discredited, even bourgeois genre? 


ONE COULD TRACE THE ROOTS OF PORTS THEATER back at least to the turn of the 
20th century, when an actual Broadway success by an actual avant-garde poet, 
William Vaughan Moody’s The Great Divide (1906) set off a race among his friends 
and rivals (among them, Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson) to profit 
from public interest in poetic drama. (This brief and little-known episode in US 





6 This quote and those in the next paragraph are from the introduction to Nick Salvato, 
Uncloseting Drama: American Modernism and Queer Performance (New Haven:Yale University 
Press, 2010), which Dr. Salvato was kind enough to share with us prior to its publication, in a 
manuscript form that precludes accurate pagination. 

7 Lyn Hejinian and Barrett Watten, eds., A Guide to Poetics Journal: Writing in the Expanded Field, 
1982-1998 (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan UP, 2010). 
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poetic history is well told in Scott Donaldson's recent biography of Robinson.*) 
Behind this gold rush of excitement bubbled memories, perhaps, of the days when 
the greatest playwrights were poets, poet and playwright occupying the same 
body—ancestral memories of Shakespeare or Goethe; even in the Victorian era 
poets like Tennyson would write a tragedy for the West End every year and a half, 
just to keep their hand in—and in an age in which modernism had not yet created 
a specialized audience for poetry, an audience largely of fellow poets. 

In the twentieth century, dozens of the principal figures of poetry had 
turned to the drama for one reason or another; for many, it was to create a wider 
audience for the message. Or to inculcate that audience with new ideals, as Brecht 
did by attempting the Lehrstiick, or “learning play,” to provide what we would call 
today continuing education, or “on the job training.” At the same moment, the 
theater in general was thought to be reinventing itself after decades of relative 
inaction; people thought they were living in a great theatrical era. In the US, 
theaters like the Provincetown Playhouse served on the one hand as workshops for 
productions soon to be whisked off to Broadway and showered with lucre, and yet 
on the other they served as interdisciplinary art spaces in which the actors were 
writers and artists—thus anticipating one of the striking characteristics of postwar 
poets theater. In the first few years of the Provincetown Playhouse, for example, 
poets Mina Loy, Edna St.Vincent Millay and William Carlos Williams all acted, 
as did the modernist painters Charles Demuth and Marsden Hartley. Through 
the twenties poets continued to pursue individual visions through the collective 
energies of poets theater, and when the Depression hit the US, political ferment 
and an increased call for international cultural activism turned the stage into a 
Brechtian classroom of agitprop and socialist inquiry. Then during World War II, 
with the redeployment of manpower and cultural aims, the deck re-shuffled, and 
the wild cards fell onto the baize table. 

In England the performance of poetry suddenly, during the war years, 
became a force to be reckoned with, a new form of social organization, Londoners 
under siege from the Blitz would gather together and brave enemy action to seek 
out a handful of theatrically inclined performers. Edith Sitwell, Dylan Thomas and 
others then made brilliant postwar careers touring America and bringing poetry to 
the masses. At the same time, radio drama was attracting a new generation of poets. 
In England the Group Theater had produced plays by T.S. Eliot, W.H. Auden, Louis 
MacNeice, Stephen Spender, and soon the radio had gobbled them up. 

American poets noted these developments and jumped on the 
bandwagon, but in doing so changed the bandwagon’s direction, even its 
construction. American poets, too, took to the radio with various degrees of 
success, and in various capacities. It wasn’t just Edna St.Vincent Millay guest 
starring on The Kate Smith Hour, yet not was it only Ezra Pound making hellish 
Fascist broadcasts from Rome. A wide range of opportunities presented themselves 
to poets via the radio, and many joined in. Jack Spicer had his own radio show on 
KPFA, the listener-supported radio station in Berkeley, while Kenneth Rexroth 
interviewed Denise Levertov and Lawrence Ferlinghetti on the air. In the 1970s, 





8 Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Poet's Life (New York: Columbia University Press, 2006), pp. 240- 
245. 
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Susan Howe brought everyone from Charles Reznikoff to Bernadette Mayer to 
Elizabeth Bishop onto her show on WBAI, a non-commercial radio station in 
New York City. But in the postwar era, radio drama was still the king: you could 
turn on the radio and hear Under Milk Wood or Archibald MacLeish. 

The poets theater of the US was asail on a tide of nationalism. The New 
Critics and the historians of the American Renaissance had declared that, far from 
being a colonial culture living on borrowed aesthetics, America had a rich literary 
past and (the implication was) a fertile present. It is striking that the plays of Spicer, 
Olson and Duncan return to American Renaissance models for their plots—Spicer, 
to the haunted forest of Hawthorne; Olson, to the Melville he spent the 1940s 
reinventing to meet a new consciousness; and Duncan, to Hawthorne again, 
but to the tanglewood tales. The vibrancy of the new American self-confidence 
was bracing, and the poets followed Van Wyck Brooks, Newton Arvin and EO. 
Matthiessen into imagining a literature renewed by the turbulence of midcentury. 
(After his celebrated turn from modernism, Robert Lowell became interested in 
the theater, and wrote The Old Glory in the early 1960s, a trilogy of one act plays 
based on Melville and Hawthorne stories.) 

In such a mood the Cambridge Poets Theatre was created, in the wake 
left by the suicide of EO. Matthiessen. The period of the Theatre’s heyday was 
exactly a hundred years after the 1850-1855 American Renaissance he posited. An 
enormous coincidence no doubt, but no social undertaking proceeds entirely free 
of the shadow of the past. The presiding spirits of the Cambridge Theatre all had 
ties to Harvard in one way or another—Mary Manning Howe,V.R. Lang, Alison 
Lurie, Edward Gorey, the poets John Ashbery and Frank O’Hara. 

Lurie’s 1973 memoir of V.R. (“Bunny”) Lang provides a compelling 
picture of Lang soaking in the Greek and Roman classics on the one hand, and 
on the other joining her confreres in endless drunken afternoons at Boylstown 
Square burlesque theaters. There aged comics and blowsy showgirls provided 
what Eisenstein referred to as the “theater of attractions” The public flocked to 
burlesque to see something they weren’t seeing at home, but the Cambridge 
crowd, drawn by the perverse spectacle, stayed for the lessons it taught them on 
how they might reconfigure their own poetic line. 

Mary Manning had worked at Dublin’s Abbey Theater, and brought 
with her something of its romantic dream of wedding lyric poetry with public 
policy. The present-day poets Fanny Howe and Susan Howe, Manning’ daughters, 
worked in the theater as children and have written beautifully about it. In Fanny 
Howe's essay “Branches,” the physical space of the theater (at 24 Palmer Street in 
Cambridge) comes alive through the attitudes of the humans moving through it: 


There was a table for tickets on the left as you entered. There were all 
the bulbs and bars for the lighting overhead, a curtained backdrop, and 
often a stage set designed by an artist and lit by a student. Backstage 
did not offer much space for crouched actors waiting for their cues, so 
they galloped up and down the stairs into the smell of paste and face 
cream. 

Down on Palmer Street and to the left of number 24 was 
Morris Pancoast’s antique shop where all the costumes were kept and 
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many mirrors; he huddled in the back, white, bald, small, old, pointed, 
bemused, uncritical, watching the changing of the clothes and the 
application of makeup. The actors had to speed through the freezing 
cold and rain to gallop up the fire escape and dash backstage to await 
their turns. V.R. (Bunny) Lang was secretary for the theater in a big 
fur coat, bleached blond hair, and sexy red lips, and Richard Eberhart 
and Lyon Phelps (long and thin, dry and sad), were her bosses. The 
first play was Try! Try! by Frank O’Hara and was designed by Edward 
Gorey (long, morose, ironic, and damp). No one asked what good was 
poetry in such a brutal world. The Poets Theater dedicated itself to , 
the resonance of language as a counterpoint to a theater of intention. 


Meanwhile across the USA other strains were developing and other poets, 
some inspired by the legends of the WPA Federal Theater Project, were working in 
smaller theaters. Russell Atkins wrote The Corpse and The Abortionist in Cleveland, 
plays rich with the violent obsessions of Hawthorne and something of the cruelty 
of Grand Guignol and its American equivalent, the folk legend. Gregory Corso 
staged In This Hung-Up Age, a bumptious souvenir of earlier poetic plays by Saroyan 
and Steinbeck, and a forecast of the highs and lows of the Beat Generation in 
which he soon found himself one of its loudest spokesmen. In New York the 
Living Theater, not yet a collective, was producing plays by Lorca, Cocteau, l 
Pirandello, Brecht, Picasso and Jarry, mixed with Eliot (Sweeney Agonistes), Stein 
(Doctor Faustus Lights the Lights, among others), Rexroth (Beyond the Mountains), 
William Carlos Williams (Many Loves), and lots and lots of Paul Goodman. . 

Poets in Berkeley and San Francisco were also active in the theater, and it 
is tempting to give the credit to loud, vehement Robert Duncan, who had a hand 
in many of the most interesting poets theater productions of the 50s and early 60s. 
Once Duncan got together with the painter Jess Collins, it seemed natural that the 
two of them collaborate. With Harry Jacobus they started a gallery as a place where 
poets and artists could both present work, and it was at the King Ubu that Duncan, 
in the middle of a Gertrude Stein phase, presented Stein’s play The Five Georges in 
the summer of 1953. The space changed hands and became the 6 Gallery, and it 
was there that Duncan staged his own play Faust Foutu in January of 1955, with 
a cast that included many playwrights, poets, filmmakers and artists, including 
Helen Adam, James Keilty, Michael McClure and Jack Spicer. At the climax of the 
performance Duncan himself rose and stripped naked, bringing a touch of the 
“real” to the painted stage. 7 E 

Duncan’s friend Keilty is a fascinating figure, a visionary whose artistic 
strategies grow steadily more interesting as time passes. Disdainful of traditional 
advice to develop one’s own “voice,” Keilty went to the opposite extreme and, 
inspired by Finnegans Wake and surrealist experiments, invented his own language, 

“Prashad,” in which to present his work. Bay Area poets and painters acted in 
the one act plays Keilty presented through the heyday of the San Francisco 
Renaissance, wrapping their mouths around his weird syllables and striving to 
communicate through the sheer power of “acting.” Novelist Samuel R. Delany, 


9 Fanny Howe, “Branches,” in The Winter Sun: Notes on a Vocation (Saint Paul, MN: Graywolf 
Press, 2009), pp. 39-40. 
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who met Keilty in the 60s, recalled him in a recent memoir: 


A frighteningly literate gay aesthete, he died of lung cancer in th 
early nineties. More obsessive than most, however, Keilty went me 
a ie heehee his own language, complete with its own grammar and 
Mere an as well as an imaginary country and a culture to go with 
z i ote stories and folk plays in his invented language, Prashad 
e began a lengthy novel in the language. He even wept so far l 
to translate classic works of world literature into Prashad, such = 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Proust's Du Cété de chez Swann.” 


At Black Mountain, Duncan bond i 
; ed with what remained of th ‘ 
Fn oa and arr Black Mountain faded in the summer of rene 
e west and began working with Duncan again. By this ti 
. By this ti 
aot! poet in the Bay Area was thinking about the as, fom Michael 
ety 2 Fe en Adam.A troubling internecine quarrel broke out when Duncan 
aries = cea ay vite Sheets for what he thought their damnable 
elen and Pat Adam’s 1961 musical, San Francisco’ i 
blood was so vehement that it drovi Siete ae 
od e poor Helen Adam half-mad; aft i 
a suicide attempt, she checked herself int eda 
i > Langley P h 
z o Langley Porter, the Bellevue of S 
: beeen meen he ie Crah got a taste of his own medicine, so K or 
olerie, Jack Spicer organized poets to picket th é io 
of Duncan’s Adam's Way, on the 5 eee 
A i grounds that Duncan had sold 
perhaps more theatricality outside the theat ees 
e er than on the stage in thi i 
the pickets read, “Fuck Duncan, Fuck Jess,” and “Fuck Chi Chi Aea 
such signs would draw stares for their simple obloquy. l Hag 


ee R THAT THE “OFF BROADWAY” MOVEMENT, which eventually came to 
ee Be are pies hie the direct result of a decision by organized 
tds slightly, for the greater goal of finding memb 
ariel! production shrinking, Actors Equity allowed a ee 
panes A paei to appear in other shows, at a reduced rate, in 1949. The 
ier ae : Me: a class of pegs personnel gave birth to a new phalanx of 
: ridge poets like O’Hara and Ashbery, ali i i 
de Nagy gallery, wasted no time in ishi oe aa de 
! , was establishing an “Artists Theater” run b 
n uT pa Bernard Myers. The Theater began ia 
! Try! and Barbara Guest's The Ladies Choice; these producti 
. ` . d M 
often designed by gallery artists like the wunderkind Larry Rivers, RPA Ge 


show was also in 1953. Together O’ j 
OENE i j er O’Hara and Rivers gave theatregoers something 


10 Samuel R. Delany, Abo: iting: i 

CT Ween sabia ic ane ae is Four Letters, and Five Interviews (Middletown, 

nave ADRAR art ae writing journal Kulchur (#9, spring 1963), produced a special 

eae ee eaturing new plays from an emerging poets theater, with Rivers’ 

snare z A S nOA on the cover. Writer Joseph LeSueur, who edited this “8 

eras , P eda rief note stating that “no effort was made to give scope and variety” 
ction, nor did he plan to suggest any trend in contemporary theater. Plays in the 3 
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Poets theater was likewise affected by the increased prominence of 
performance and installation art in the 1960s and 1970s, an age in which poets 
Vito Acconci and Yoko Ono made themselves art stars by bringing the physicality 
of the live experience to their increasingly conceptual writing. ? Unlike previous 
conceptions of performance, the new conceptualists were reconnecting art 
and language in two complementary directions: exploring experience itself as 
textual condition, Ot as the medium of expression, and at the other end of the 
kaleidoscope, they were looking at language, measuring it, moving it around as a 
material medium like paint or neon. Theresa Hak Kyung Cha, who came from 
Korea to the San Francisco Bay Area as a child, developed at UC Berkeley a 
dazzling and interlocking repertoire of film work, performance pieces, postmodern 
poetry, and political interrogation; her move to New York in 1980 and the 
subsequent publication of Dictee (1982) excited many with its effortless dissolve 
of genre. During the same period, in dizzying combination, the new freedoms of 
second wave feminism, gay liberation, the Black Arts movement, and other ethnic- 
centered political action groups gave tise to a thousand new plays with strong 
identity politics, and a new audience hungry for direct political confrontation. El 
Teatro Campesino, founded in 1965 in central California as the cultural arm of 
United Farm Workers, fielded a moveable theater in which—at least initially—all 
its actors, as well as all the people in the stands—most of them Chicano—were 
migrant workers and farm laborers." 

On the West Coast US language poets created a form of poets theater 
which could accommodate their linguistic innovations. This was a shortlived, high 
energy period, as much a directors’ as a writer's theater, spearheaded by a pair of 
young, professionally trained graduates of UC Santa Cruz, Nick Robinson and 
Bileen Corder. Inspired by earlier theatrical traditions, and also by what they had 
learned from the revolutionary dramaturgy of the Teatro Campesino, Corder and 
Robinson were soon producing monsoons of dramatically effective subtext to 
some of the most opaque and diffused theater writing of the 20th century. Perhaps . 
this has been the most documented iteration of poets theater due to a special issue 
of Bob Perelman’s Hills magazine and much later scholarly interest, while both 
Corder and Robinson have written about this period with skill, as have other 


2 Bake G 
issue included LeRoi Jones’ The Toilet, Kenward Elmslie’s The Aleutians, Barbara Guest's The 
Dark Muse, Diane di Prima’s Murder Cake, and work by Ruth Krauss, Michael Smith, Arnold 
Weinstein, and Douglas Woolf. These ran the gamut, boasted LeSueur, from the Absurd to the 
“sypex-realistic,” but because straight, naturalistic work was omitted, an optimistic conclusion 
might be drawn: “the non-commercial theatre is still very much alive.” 

12 Ono's “Snow Piece” poem from 1963 tells the reader/performer/ actor/dreamer/activist 

to imagine that snow is falling “everywhere / all the time” The reader will, when talking to 
another, imagine that snow is falling on both parties. “Stop conversing when you think the / 
person is covered with snow.” It’s a theater for an audience that doesn't know a play is being 
performed—very strange. Yoko Ono, Grapefruit: A Book of Instructions and Drawings (New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 2000), pg. 42. 

13 Yolanda Broyles-Gonzalez, El Teatro Campesino: Theater in the Chicano Movement (Austin, 
TX: University of Texas Press, 1994) writes that critical and popular success, and then internal 
divisions within El Teatro Campesino, made it into a Janus-faced God, courting favor with the 
Creat White Way and attempting still to speak to Chicano laborers on a grass-roots level. 
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participants—actors, poets, costumiers, designers, musicians, and audience members. 
And perhaps inevitably interest in the San Francisco Poets Theater has tended to 
overshadow other contemporary work, even writings by allied yet unaffiliated 
writers (Leslie Scalapino, Kathy Acker, etc). The San Francisco Poets Theater was, 
for all intents and purposes, over by 1983—only Carla Harryman of the original 
enthusiasts continued to work in this vein. And yet we can see in retrospect that 
Language poets’ interest in the theater served to lessen their resistance to narrative, 
and in the succeeding period narrative crept in like tents in the night. And there 
were always stalwarts (Lyn Hejinian, Ron Silliman, Barrett Watten) who resisted 
the call of the theater from the beginning. Again, one has the feeling that the plays 


produced by the SF Poets Theater weren’t considered as printworthy as their other ‘ 


works. We look at the Tuumba project, for example, 50 books edited by Hejinian 
during the heroic age of Language writing, and in vain we seek a play among 
them, though the format seems ideally suited for brief plays, and vice versa. 


\ 
THE QUESTION OF GENRE FORMS A STUMBLING BLOCK in any work on poets theater, 


and this anthology is no exception. In collecting texts written in many different 
places and times under one rubric, we’ve been compelled to grapple with the 
question of what these writings have in common, or whether they have nothing in 
common. 

The latter seems clearly false, but if the former is true, what can we say 
these texts have in common? What, in other words, makes something a “poets 
theater” play? 

Is it any play written by a poet? Must it be tied to a “scene”? Is the 
amateur, “Sunday painter” aspect of this form of cultural production essential to its 
impact, or is that merely a collateral or vestigial result of lowered expectations? In 
ptactice our editorial policy involved actively ignoring the experimental theater 
work of Richard Foreman, Robert Wilson, Mac Wellman, Meredith Monk, JoAnne 
Akalaitis, many others, looking instead for plays by writers with an independent 
reputation as poets. But not in a hard and fast way either. For example, LeRoi 
Jones/Amiri Baraka’s reputation as a playwright is probably equal to his formidable 
presence in and influence on American poetry, and it’s tough to figure one 
apart from the other. Dutchman was an obvious choice for what it says about his 
contemporary development as a poet, although it is just as often anthologized 
as a flashpoint in American drama and Black Arts. So is Ed Bullins’ work a kind 
of flashpoint, yet it is less a hallmark of a singular poetic practice, as is Ntozake 
Shange’s spell #7, in addition to its impact within feminist culture. In the context 
of Chicano culture, Luis Valdez’s work in theater is as experimental and influential 
as can be, and crosses paths with the social function of poets theater in many 
ways. But our selections mainly veered toward writers whose theater works were 
important though non-identical to the work upon which their reputation was 
built. 

Potential anthologists might well have been at a loss on how to organize 
or display what amounts to the immaterial labor represented by poets theater. It 
has always been an event rather than a text, and has therefore been hard to talk 
about, hard to treat, hard to take seriously. Frankly some of these texts qua texts 
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are howlingly bad, but they document stages in a long history of dematerialization 
of the art object. By 1973, when art writer Lucy Lippard published Six Years: The 
Dematerialization of the Art Object, many of the insights she took from contemporary 
visual arts practice had already been anticipated by poets theater work, and it’s no 
accident of course, because so much of this material came from the same roots as, 
and shared the characteristics of, the modernisms and the politics of, the art works 
that preceded them. 

Though there’s no rigid definition of poets theater, one way to try 
to articulate its shape through time is to try and catch it performing its social 
function. These plays occupy a charged social space between the disputed 
territories of performativity, theatricality, and the textual. In trying to think of a 
general principle that might connect all three, and to define “the social function 
of poets theater, we were led to think about the social function of Greek theatre 
in the classical age. Theater, as a public, indeed civic, event, was that instrument 
via which the body of the citizens could see and experience itself, and most 
particularly its deepest conflicts and crises. In tragedy, this takes the form of 
explorations of kinship, law, justice, right, piety and so on. In Old Comedy, whose 
only extant exemplar is Aristophanes, the citizens of the polis can see satirized 
both individuals (Aristophanes mocks Socrates by name in The Clouds, just as poets 
theater might satirize some literary buffoon in a roman 4 clef mode) and types. 
There's also plenty of space for word play, in-jokes, throwaway topical references, 
and so on. 

Anyway, it’s here something close to the spirit of poets theater proper __ 
obtrudes. If instead of the instrument of self-reflection of the polis we think of this 
theater as the instrument for self-reflection of the coterie we might throw some 
light on what it has meant in our period. David Buuck’s 2007 “Some Remarks on 
Poets Theater” written for a San Francisco festival of contemporary work, defines 
the genre in terms of what he calls counter-professionalism, anti-illusionism, 
rigorous amateurism." The very conditions of coterie production, often enough . 


14 David*Buuck, “Some Remarks on Poets Theater,” in SITE CITE CITY (Oakland, CA: 
BARGE, 2008). For the curious, his remarks include the following proscriptions: 


PT performances are not plays. Some poets can write good plays, but most 
cannot and should not. Ifa poet writes a great play, it should not be PT, but 
should be in a book instead. 


At the same time, neither is PT merely skits or sketches. PT is a scripted event. 
That is, PT is written solely to occasion the getting together of the cast and the 
audience. 


[..l 


PT only occurs during the performance of the piece in front of others (and, 
often, at the bar afterwards). 


No budget. Props and costumes should be homemade and/or cobbled together _ 
from what folks have at home. 


Anti-illusionism. Props are only ever props, not the things they are meant to 
represent. “Actors” are not their roles, but just people (or, if you can’t get any 
people, poets). 
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involving impromptu performance spaces, improvised props, and zero budget, call 
forth a style of theatre whose disorderly elements bring to mind the topsy-turvy 
“world turned upside down” that Mikhail Bahktin characterizes in his writings on 
Rabelais as the carnivalesque. 

Obliged, then, to arrive at a conclusion about the genre of poets theater, 
we might claim that its disorderly hybridity is its genre—that it is, perhaps, a genre 
in the process of formation, emerging out of the destabilization of sorts of prior 
forms, social as well as literary. In other words, new scenes of production and new 
social formations equal new genres. And this is one of them—perhaps, despite its 
apparently minor character, a crucial one. 

Poets theater is praxis, a way for the community to take its own 
temperature, and to blow off steam as required. It is a finger on the pulse of the 
very recent past, so some of its most salutary side effects have, in the distance of 
time, been outmoded or grown unnoticeable, irretrievable. In some cases the fun 
has lifted, like a mist, and all that remains is the poetry, or even the somber, or even 
the perverse or distressing. Sometimes we will find that what has risen off the top 
of the play is the theory that once animated it, and all that is left behind is a pretty 
balloon with no air inside. 

In other examples, which stand for us as the best of the genre, the 
vivifying power of the immediate social scene has left a durable poetic work, which 
retains the imprint of its place of production while at the same time transcending 
it, 





Rigorous amateurism. Under-rehearsedness. Minimal stage directions. Serious 
silliness, Counter-professionalism. Backstage open bar. Improvisation, ad-libs, 
unscripted laughter, mistakes & missed cues; in short, spontaneous life-art 
happening between the line readings. 


Even if lines are memorized, it’s still a staged reading. 

No real actors. If a “real” actor appears in PT, it tends to make the audience blush 
on the actor’s behalf. There shouldn't be trying, but being there doing it. Non- 
actors shouldn't be expected to play their role, but to play themselves performing 
their role. 


For every performer, at least one friend in the audience. 


PT should generally not be recorded. It’s generally not pretty to look at on 
video, and the audience tends not to fit in the frame. 


All PT video, film, or neo-benshi performances should aspire to be at least as 
interesting as you-tube. 


PT tends to have a lot of in-jokes, and tends, for better or worse, to be oriented 
towards the coterie. Jokes in PT are funny mostly because the audience is 
laughing together. This is how coteries get to know themselves. 


The broader the code, the wider the coterie. 


The best poets theater would be everyday life, with each person playing 
themselves. Total coterie, with everyone in on the jokes. In short, spontaneous 
life-art happening between the players. 

















Young Goodman Brown 
A Morality Play (1946) 


Jack Spicer 


The scene is a wooded path. There is a rock that looks like a low altar (A) and 

a tree stump (B). Behind the rock there is a depression (C) which is not seen or 
used until the appropriate part of the play. There are flats on either side of it.The 
First Chorus (xxx) are three male corpses and the Second Chorus (yyy) are three 
female corpses. All look like corpses and squat perfectly stationary staring out at the 
audience throughout the whole play. Only one of the three speaks for each chorus. 


( Cc) 
Set as 
seen from B (A) 
above 
<-— Path 
xxx yyy 


1st CHORUS (half-whispering): He will be here soon. The Black Man is waiting 
for him. 


2nd CHORUS: It’s one of their nights tonight. 
1st CHORUS: Yes, but no one has come yet. 


2nd CHORUS: It must be that his wife is keeping him. She is standing at the 
doorway crying, with the pink ribbons bobbing as her face cries. 


1st CHORUS: Does she think he’s being unfaithful? 
2nd CHORUS: They’ve only been married three months. 


1st CHORUS: I hear him coming. 
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2nd CHORUS: Somebody ought to pray for him. 


[The BLACK MAN has been standing in the center of the stage. He is dressed in black 
and is a Negro. There are no lights on him and he cannot be seen until BROWN, followed 
by a spot, enters and almost bumps into him. The BLACK MAN bows.] 


BLACK MAN: Young Goodman Brown! You're late you know. I heard the bells 
in the town strike nine a long time ago. 


BROWN: Faith kept me back a while. 


BLACK MAN: She was worried? Nice young wives always worry. Don’t you 
vak Goodman Brown, we have nothing in these woods that would harm either 
of you. 

BROWN (angrily): That’s enough. 


BLACK MAN : You're right. We've been wasting our time here talking, late as we 
are. That’s no way to get through the woods in a hurry. 


[He gestures with the snake-like stick he is carrying.) 

You'd better take my stick, Goodman Brown; we have a good long way to walk. 
BROWN: The bargain was that I meet you here. Nothing else. I never agreed to 
go further with you. I have met you here, friend, and now I shall leave you here. I 
could never do what you would want me to do. 

BLACK MAN: That may be so. That may very well be so. But let’s walk on a 
while anyway. We can reason together as we walk. If I don’t convince you, then you 
can walk back those few steps alone. We're still on the very edge of the forest. 
[They walk offstage in stylized slowness.] 

1st CHORUS: They are going on, into the wood. 


2nd CHORUS: They will be back. The edge of the wood is the same as the end 
of the wood, 


1st CHORUS: Yes, the path is always the same no matter where you step onto it. 
2nd CHORUS: And seems to be the same place. 


eat and THE BLACK MAN enter from the same place where BROWN entered 
efore. 


BROWN: This is too far already. None of my family have ever walked so far into 
such a forest— 
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BLACK MAN (interrupting): —And kept such company. Oh, Brown, you make 

a natural thing so dramatic. I've known your family as well as I’ve known any 
family in Massachusetts—and that’s no trifle to say, either. I knew your father and 
your grandfather. They were good men and I helped them. I can remember your 
grandfather, the one that was constable; I helped him drive that Quaker family out 
of Salem with a whip; and it was I brought your father a pitch-pine knot, which I 
lit at my own fire, to burn up an Indian village with in King Phillip’s war. Without 
my help how could men like them have brought order to this wilderness? They 
were good men and good friends and I’ve had many pleasant walks with each of 
them along this path and returned with them merrily after midnight. I’d like to be 
friends with you for their sake. After all, it’s in the family. 


BROWN: Then I have been saved from the damnation of my fathers by the 
prayers of a good community. The people of Salem pray so well that they can 
save even such a wretch as—if you aren’t lying—I must be. Look back there at 
the Salem of my friends and their fathers. They are clean. Those men back there, 
sleeping or praying after an honest Christian day, think of them: Call them my 
fathers. 


BLACK MAN: They are excellent men. One would be proud to call them either 
friend or father. 


[There is silence for a moment.] 
BROWN: One thing— 
BLACK MAN: What is it, friend? 


BROWN: How is it that no breath of this wickedness has reached Salem Village? 
If the town had heard the slightest rumor of this, they would have rooted my - 
family out. My neighbors will not abide wickedness. They hang witches in 
Massachusetts. 


BLACK MAN: Wickedness or not, I hold good communion among your friends 
and neighbors. The deacons of many a church have shared wine with me; I have 
rather an interest in the political affairs of your town and other towns too. Hanging 
indeed! The majority of the Great and General Court are firm supporters of my 
interests. Even the governor and I have a kind of working arrangement. 


BROWN: Politics, yes! I can believe that your thumbs may twist politics. It is a 
tangled web at best even when my neighbors weave it. They have their own ways 
and perhaps, God help them, their own justification. Those men are nothing close 
to me. I mean as neighbors men ardently of God like our minister. That good old 
man loves God with a fury and hates evil with compassion. How could I look in 
his face again if I went with you. It would be like fire. 


[The BLACK MAN, who has listened patiently to BROWN with a grave face, now 
begins to giggle.} 
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BLACK MAN (trying to control himself): I’m sorry. [There is silence.] Please go on, 
Goodman Brown, sometimes it’s hard for me to maintain a properly dignified 
attitude towards all this. 


BROWN (with some anger): Well, to settle the matter once and for all, there is my 
wife, Faith. It would break her heart and I’d rather break my own than let hers be 
broken. 


BLACK MAN: I can understand that. We can understand love too, you know. 
[Turns around.) Not for twenty women like the one hobbling down the path there 
would I let Faith come to harm. 


BROWN (turning around): Is there someone coming down the path? It must be 
one of your damned souls to be here at this time of night. I'd like to see what one 
looks like. A 


BLACK MAN (smiling): Really, Goodman Brown, you’ve seen some of them 
before. 


[The shape of GOODY CLOYSE, badly lighted, can be seen down the path. She is also 
walking with ritual slowness.] 


BROWN: Why, I think it’s Goody Cloyse. I wonder what she’s doing on the path 
so late. She shouldn’t be going out in the woods at night. 


BLACK MAN: Is she a friend of yours? 


BROWN: She taught me my catechism. [Triumphantly.] You’d better stay away 
from her. She knows almost as much of the spiritual life as the Minister and 
Deacon Gookin do. If you were to touch her, her innocence would burn you to 
the bone. 


BLACK MAN: Nevertheless I think I’ll stay on the path and meet her. But 
perhaps you'd better go over into the shadows where she can’t see you. She might 
not understand what you're doing here. 


BROWN (threatening): Stay away from her! 


[Nevertheless he slinks over into the shadows. THE BLACK MAN stands still on the path , 


while GOODY CLOYSE approaches. She has her head down and does not see him as she 
walks toward him. She is muttering indistinctly. When she is close to him he raises his snake- 
stick and touches her neck with it.] 


GOODY CLOYSE: The Devil! 


BLACK MAN (leaning on his stick): Then Goody Cloyse knows her old friend. 
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GOODY CLOYSE: Id know you anywhere, your worship. With all this dim light 
and my failing eyes—but you look beautiful tonight, your worship. 


BLACK MAN: You’ve taken a slow way to go to meeting tonight. 


GOODY CLOYSE: Some bitch of an unhanged hag stole my broomstick. It was 
probably that senile old horror, Goody Cory. Your worship does get some of the 
strangest people at his meetings. I didn’t discover it was missing until I was ready to 
go, all anointed with juice of smallage, and cinquefoil, and wolfbane— 


BLACK MAN: Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of a new-born baby. 


GOODY CLOYSE (laughing): Ah, your worship knows the recipe. So, as I was 
saying, since I was all ready for meeting and didn’t even have a horse to ride on, 

I decided to walk. It’s a rather hard path to walk at my age but’they tell me that 
there’s a nice young man to be taken into communion tonight and I wouldn’t 
want to miss that, But if your worship would like to carry me, we could be there in 
a twinkling. 


BLACK MAN: I’m sorry, my dear, but I’m busy at the moment. Just keep walking 
and you'll be nearly there. 


[He touches her with the stick again and she, after the touch, walks across the stage and exits 
at a normal rate of speed.| 


BROWN (coming out): That old woman taught me my catechism. 


[He and THE BLACK MAN are also almost walking at a normal rate of speed. They 
silently exit together. 


1st CHORUS: I can remember what a terrible thing it seemed when good turned 
out to be evil. It seemed as if the whole world was being punished unjustly. 


2nd CHORUS: I wonder if that old woman knows what she has done. 

1st CHORUS: She has done nothing. It was all done before he took the first step. 
[Enter BROWN and THE BLACK MAN from the usual side.) 

BROWN: Who are those people that were talking there? 


BLACK MAN: They are dead people, I think. It’s hard for me to tell but I think 
they are dead people. 


BROWN: Dead people! 


BLACK MAN: Don’t say it that way. Don’t be frightened. Meetings like this 
always attract some weird things. It’s just like all sorts of insects flying around a 
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lighted window at night. They can’t get in. They just buzz around stupidly. They 
aren't real like your pious friend Goody Cloyse. 


BROWN: Why should I be damned because of her? 


[He sits down on a tree-trunk and looks stubborn] 


Friend, my mind is made up. I’m not going to walk another step with you. What 
if a wretched old bitch chose to go to the devil when I thought she was going to 
heaven? Does that turn heaven upside down? Should I leave my church and m 

wife to go after her? 


[Points to the audience.} 

Take your corpses to meeting with you instead of me. 

BLACK MAN (with a look of sympathy): You'll think better of this in a little while. 
Sit here and rest yourself for a few minutes. You’ve had to struggle to get this far, 


And when you feel like moving again, here’s my stick to help you along. 


[BLACK MAN tosses the stick to BROWN who catches it automatically and then throws 
it down as if it were a snake. THE BLACK MAN exits quickly.] 


BROWN (to CHORUSES): You, over there, can you hear me? 
1st CHORUS: I can hear you better than you can hear me. 
BROWN: I cannot stand it here. I am going back. 


2nd CHORUS: Go, if you can. Your bed will be warm at home. You have a young 
wife waiting. 


BROWN: I didn’t want to come here. What did he want of me? 
: e? [To the 1st 
CHORUS.] Tell me, what does he want? pie 


1st CHORUS: How do I know what he asks of you. I am not wiser being dead 
only colder. 


BROWN: It was a close escape. The thought of my wife and my church protected 
me. 


= mena If you see the Minister walking in the morning sun, you can 


BROWN: Tomorrow when the sun rises I shall have a clear conscience and a 
knowledge of evil. 


tst CHORUS: Go, if you can. You might escape with only pride and weariness. 
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l BROWN: How could I be proud? Yet I suppose I do feel pride when I should 


be feeling shame and gratitude. Pli fee] shame enough tomorrow when I tell the 


É Minister what I almost did. He and Deacon Gookin will pray over me for quite a 
: while, I guess. 


2nd CHORUS: I hear somebody coming. You had better hide. It would be 
terrible if you were discovered now. 


[Indistinguishable voices are heard off stage.] 


BROWN: Yes, I hear voices. It’s funny but they sound like Deacon Gookin and 
the Minister. It must be my guilty conscience. There certainly aren’t any churches 
around here. 


1st CHORUS: You had better hide quickly. They should not find you here before 
you have taken action. 


BROWN: It certainly might be them. They may be on their way to visit some 
dying man on the other side of the forest. I'll hide and face them tomorrow when 


the sun is shining. 


[As he says this he hides. DEACON GOOKIN and THE MINISTER enter from the 
lefi] 


DEACON GOOKIN: It’s rather dark here tonight, and the woods look ghastly. 
Just the right kind of a night for a meeting. Do you know, Reverend Sir, I'd rather 
miss an ordination dinner than tonight's celebration. They tell me that some of 
our community are going to be here from Falmouth and beyond, and others from 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, besides several Indian powwows. Those powwows, 
in their heathen fashion, know almost as much about this sort of thing as the best 
of us. Besides, I hear there is a goodly young woman to be taken into communion. 


THE MINISTER: A busy night indeed, Deacon Gookin. But let’s hurry along or 
we'll be late. Nothing can be done, you know, until I get there. [They hurry off stage. 
BROWN comes slowly out of hiding.) 


ist CHORUS: Did you hear them? 

BROWN: I heard them. 

2nd CHORUS: It’s a warm night. If you were to walk back now into town, you 
could go back through the familiar door of your house as if you had been walking 


a dream away. Your wife, Faith, would take you in her arms and would tell you 
that you had dreamed all these horrors. 


BROWN.A man of God like the Minister has been too near to God. He has 
seen beauty beyond the strength of his soul and it has driven him mad. He has 
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lived with God too intimately and his reason and soul could not stand it. Simple 
imnocence is better, not knowing God too well; if he had had someone like my 
little Faith to share God with him, this would not have happened. 


ist CHORUS: Take your love and go. 


BROWN (looking up at the sky): Why, there are still stars up in the sky. I thought 
the night was too dark for them. With the God of light above and with Faith 
below, even I can stand firm against the Devil. [Pause.] Oh! 


2nd CHORUS: Tell me what you see. 
BROWN: The wind is blowing the clouds across the stars. 


[The voice of a woman wailing but with a sort of joy in her voice can be heard distinctly off 
stage.] 


1st CHORUS: Is that the wind? 
[The voice comes again louder. 
BROWN (calling in agony): Faith! Faith! Faith! 


[He rushes off stage in a frenzy. Wind noises, laughter, etc. off stage. In a minute the noises 
stop and he enters again with a pink ribbon in his hand. He stares at it stupidly. 


BROWN: The wind blew me this ribbon. It is her pink ribbon. [Quietly.] My 
Faith is gone. She’s gone. 


[Devilish sounds and laughter off stage.] 
BROWN (turning toward the noise): You're laughing. Let me laugh too. 


[He picks up THE BLACK MAN% stick from where he had dropped it and begins 
laughing.] 


I want to worship too. Where do I go to worship what rules the world? Where is 
the meeting? 


tst CHORUS: It is here around you. 


[The stage is very dark. THE BLACK MAN, who can hardly be seen, begins lighting four 
large candles on a rock that looks like an altar that has been in the middle of center stage. 
As he lights the candles, the back of the stage which has been dark and unable to be seen by 
the audience during the course of the play is now illuminated by a faint red light. A crowd 
of people can be seen there but it can never be seen clearly. BLACK MAN stands on rock 
facing audience.} 
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BLACK MAN: Bring forth the converts! 


[THE MINISTER. leads BROWN to altar from stage left. GQODY CLOYSE leads 
FAITH from stage right. They stand on each side of THE BLACK MAN] 


Welcome, my children, to the communion of your race. You have discovered in 
your youth your nature and your destiny. My children, look behind you. 


[They turn toward the crowd of people at the rear of the stage. The red light gets brighter and 
one can almost distinguish faces from the audience.] 


This is your blessed community. There are your friends and your fathers. Those are 


;. the people you reverenced from youth. You thought them holier than yourselves, 


and you looked with utter horror at your own sin, contrasting it with them and 
their lives of righteousness and prayer. When you could not pray you knew that 
they could. Yet here they all are in my worshipping assembly. Tonight you will be 
allowed to know their secret actions, their inner lusts. You will see perversion and 
murder, incest, blasphemy and little gnawing insanities, masturbation and various ` 


. refinements of cruelty. Don’t blush, sweet ones, listen! By the sympathy of your 


human hearts for sin you will be able to smell out all places—whether church or 
bedroom, the jake house or the forest—where crime has been committed, and 
exult to behold the whole earth one stain of guilt, one mighty blood spot. You will 
hear the inner thoughts, the fountain of sin bubbling in every man, just as clearly as 


you can hear his heart beating. Now, my children, look upon each other. 


[They look at each other in terror] 

There you stand, my children. Depending upon one another’s hearts, you had 
hoped that virtue was not all a dream. Now you are undeceived. Evil is the nature 
of mankind, Evil must be your only happiness. Welcome again, my children, to the 
communion of your race. 


[The almost invisible crowd of worshippers repeat “Welcome” in voices of despair and 
triumph. There is silence and FAITH and BROWN look at each other.) 


BROWN (suddenly): Faith, Faith! For God’s sake look up to heaven and resist him. 
[There is screaming and all the lights on the stage simultaneously go out. FAITH, THE 
MINISTER, and GOODY CLOYSE exit from stage during darkness. When lights go 
on, the lighting is as it was at the start of the play. BROWN is on the ground, apparently 
in a swoon, and THE BLACK MAN is bending over him.] 

BLACK MAN (smiling): You certainly played hell with the meeting. 

[BROWN looks up numbly and then begins to remember what has happened.] 


BROWN: Is she saved? 
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BLACK MAN: She, Faith, saved? Of course not. You can’t save another person’s 
soul with your own soul. It would be an un-economic sort of universe that allowed 
that. You're saved, you know, whatever that may mean. 


BROWN: I don’t care. 


BLACK MAN: I shouldn't think you would care. Do you know what's going to 
happen when you come back to Salem Village this morning? 


BROWN: Ill denounce everybody. 


BLACK MAN fironically): To whom? No, when you go back this morning you'll 
see the Minister taking his morning walk and meditating on his sermon. He’ll 
bless you as he passes. Through the open window of his house you'll see Deacon 
Gookin praying. You'll see Goody Cloyse teaching the catechism to the little girl 
who has brought the morning milk. Then you'll come up to your own house, and 
Faith will run out with her pink ribbons swinging and she’ll kiss you in the sight 
of the whole village. 


BROWN: Are you trying to comfort me? 


BLACK MAN: Do I look like a comforter? No, for you’ll see the evil and the 
horror gnawing away at each of them. You'll be a sad and sullen man, Young 
Goodman Brown, and TI be surprised if they put any marker on your tombstone 
when you die. 


BROWN: What do you want me to do? 

BLACK MAN: I doubt it you can do anything. 

BROWN (turning to the 1st CHORUS): Do you know what I think? 

1st CHORUS: Yes, I know what you think. You think what the dead think. 
BROWN: I don’t think that there’s very much difference between angels— 
whether they’re flying or fallen. I don’t think there’s very much difference for a 
man between the pit of hell and the pit of heaven. I think man is very much like 
a sheep. A sheep loves the good shepherd that sees he is fatly fed and hates the evil 
butcher that kills him with a clumsy knife. Yet the shepherd and the butcher are in 
the same business. 

[Turns to THE BLACK MAN.] i 
Do you understand my parable, friend? 


BLACK MAN (shrugging): I don’t go in for parables. 


BROWN (turning to the 2nd CHORUS): Do you know what I am going to do? 
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2nd CHORUS: Yes, I know what you are going to do, You are going to do what 
the dead have already done. 


[BROWN takes out a hunting knife.] 

BLACK MAN (laughing): You're not going to try to kill the devil. 

BROWN: I'll leave that to God. 

[He starts to go off stage and then pauses and comes back for the stick.] 

I'll need this. 

[He exits.] 

BLACK MAN (to CHORUSES): Why don’t you go away. The meeting is over, 
2nd CHORUS: We are dead and we want to see living blood flow. 

BLACK MAN: No blood will flow. 

2nd CHORUS: Certainly blood will flow. He is cutting out his eyes. 


[BROWN comes back on. His eye sockets are bloody. He is using the devil” stick as a blind 
man’s cane, feeling his way along with it.] 


BROWN: Are you here? 
[Pokes at THE BLACK MAN with the stick.] 


Ah, I feel you here. If you were the Minister, you would feel the same. Or even 
Faith. I can go back to Salem Village now and resume living. 


BLACK MAN: Will you escape anything by this? 
BROWN: Ill escape seeing them. I will not have to retch at counterfeit innocence 
or watch the evil bubbling in a beautiful body. Goodbye, friend Devil, I'd shake 


your hand if I could see it. 


Curtain 
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The Fiery Hunt 
A Dance in Four Parts for Two Men (1948) 
for Erick Hawkins 


Charles Olson 


Characters: AHAB and ISHMAEL 


Stage: Two elements—-(1) a quarterdeck, stage rear, with a broad traffail behind, and 
some vertical (shrouds or mast) by which Ahab supports himself; 


(2) a whaleboat, stage left, unplanked, its ribs suggesting bones 
as well as boat, with thwarts on which tubs may rest and Ahab sit high 


Music: Four woodwinds, piano, percussion 


The four parts to the action are: 
I The Hunt 
Il The Descent 
II The Return 
IV The Death 


There are four corresponding “hours.” Where lighting is not possible to indicate 
these changes, a program note may be used, thus: 


“The action takes place at four different hours, 
AN END OF A DAY, A NIGHT, A NOON, A DAWN AND DAY.” 


Part I THE HUNT 
(It is an end of a day, if possible, light falling off. 


AHAB is in his recurring place, his monomanic watchout position at the rear, 
where there is a pivot hole in the deck for his whale-bone leg. This time, however, 
he is turned the other way from the usual, so that his right, trousered leg covers 


the bone leg from the audience. He is looking out so that the audience sees only a 
quarter of his face. 


ISHMAEL, right stage, is squatted near the wings, as though leaning against a 
hatch. He speaks, close to the audience, after a pause once the curtain is drawn.) 


` 
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ISHMAEL: 


I am Ishmael and he, there, on the quarterdeck, this whaleship now moving in 
these midmost waters of the world, is Ahab, Captain Ahab, turned, as though he 
were, as he is, in truth, hidden from you, from me, from the crew, hidden. 


It is the purpose, the purpose. But the intention 
(hidden, from himself too, hidden) 

what is the intention, 

where does the action go? 


We know the purpose, told us a Christmas gone: 
to hunt the seas until, no matter when 

we track a creature down, 

huge thing that once, in these same lonely waters 
swept the sickle of its lower jaw and reaped away 
like mower in a field of wheat 

this Ahab’s leg; a whale, a white-hump whale 
who made that day one spot in blue Pacific red 
and Ahab from that day to stand on one live bone 
the other, whale,—and dead. 

He rules, his will rules, flog us, steer us, command. 
Yet our demand, three years, yet our demand: 
under the water, under the barb, under the man, 
where do you lead us, 

where does the action go? 


(AHAB stirs but continues to stand absorbed, his gaze fixed outward.) 


ISHMAEL resumes, after thought, as though he were turning over the nature of 
this Ahab: 

It was no accident. Ahab sought that whale 

as men the fate they spin their egos toward. 

His hate lived long before he lost his leg 

and, lost, he merely found excuse 

and object big enough to vent his hate upon. 

And now, to prove that hate, he must, once more, seek out that whale 

although he will on horn of self by self himself impale. 


AHAB, at this point, turns slowly and, turning, reveals the leg for the first time. He 
starts to pace back and forth, tendering the leg as though he were now first using 
it after his accident, accenting his heel to make the illusion of a stump. At the same 
time the pacing is a marking, in footprints, of his one, unsleeping, everprowling 
thought. 


ISHMAEL, as this walking begins to develop itself toward the instruments of the 
hunt, speaks these final lines of the introduction: 
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Vengeance we know, to one another, rivals, states 
follies, stupidities, hates. But nature— 

to attack nature, her creature, to turn the chalice 
to find (in the sea, a fish, the sun) gesture, malice 
(to break matter down and turn force to fire) 

is it to lead, and if it is to lead, where i 
where does such vengeance go? 


Under the water a hill of snow 
o strange ungodly godlike man 
where do you lead us, to what woe? 


By this time AHAB has worked himself forward and is at the whaleboat examining 


the instruments of the chase, lifting the harpoon slightly from its crotch (poised as 
it has been from the beginning, pointed out at the audience), testing the sharpness 


of its barb, picking up his quandrant to check it, perfecting the top coil of the line 
in its tub. 


It is the chart, however, that here provokes him, his idle examination of it leading 
him into THE DANCE OF THE CHART, his anatomy of the pursuit. It is the 
introductory dance, serving some of the same purpose as Ishmael’s words up to now, 
but focussed on the whale as the words were on Ahab. 


ISHMAEL, before AHAB begins the dance, while he is at the boat, speaks these 


short identifying lines, in a different voice, anxiety, bitterness, and the first sign of 
his personal agony: 


ISHMAEL: 
We are no more to him than tools 
harpoon, quadrant, line, chart, 
His only care, he keep us sharp. 
Means, means. The end, the hunt only rules! 


AHAB:THE DANCE OFTHE CHART, which is both where the whale is and 
with what mania Ahab pursues him and, at the same time, through what maze and 
currents of himself he goes. It is his dream of what this hunt will be and he is full 
of an assurance that he is as much as he thinks he is. For Ahab has some image of 
himself as grand, some god-child wronged. He dances the course he’ll follow as 
though he will be triumphant, the god he wishes he were, that this once in his 

life he will feel that he has enough control of life to regard himself as originator, 
source, father, before whom no one, instead of the disease of forever remaining a 
son. It is the annunciative dance. “It is the purpose.” 


ISHMAEL watches the dance with concentration, moving his body in empathy to 


its changes but, in contrast to the imagined kinetic of a spectator, he should convey 
the impression that he has seen such a dance before and is in an advanced Stage of 


thought about it. His gestures (they should be no more) turn out, questioningly. 
“The intention, what is the intention.” 
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i HE DANCE OF THE CHART dissolves into THE DANCE OF THE HEAD 


ISHMAEL marks it thus: 


FAs on the chart the tracings of the hunt 
fr so, on his forehead read, the lines and courses of the hate. 


| AHAB:THE DANCE OF THE HEAD. It is as though his dance of the chart leads 
Ahab to the pondering of the nature of himself. It is an anatomy of evil. 


It begins after Ahab has replaced the chart in the whaleboat and has moved back 


toward his world of the quarterdeck, his inner world where he broods and feeds. 


| The idea behind it, behind the head as the image of it, is the maddening attempt 


to get at the why of the mystery, of himself and of his choice of the whale as 


enemy. The movement is intellectual, cold, it is a dance of the mind, a GE 
i val i i It is a resistant, questioning, con y 
f equivalent the pushing against a wall. ' t | 

not the mad P of mind Ahab will yet reach. Ahab, here, in what is essentially 
q an abstract dance, is face to face with himself, still sane. 


inci i ‘ bove) are of his 
q ‘ ents (they coincide with Ishmael’s couplet a 
i e A h aru to hold, yet rub away, the burden of his growing 


mania. Then he starts his self consideration. Ishmael interprets his thought in the 
first lines below. 


(These lines of Ishmael’s run along the DANCE pba daria ra 
j i he dance itself, but, like 5 
the same questions and dynamics as t : TPA 
i icati heir sound and rhythm work, as we l 
counterpoint, not explication. T. r Se a T 
ing, to do what the language has done in the introductio: l l 

EA ET by verse, the words raised up to the intensity of the music 
and the dance. 


But they should be voiced in the least fashioned of E ae 
j i i i duction [his high role, A 
“sung” than the higher intonation of the introd ] role, 
o ofthe critique], and less pitched than his third [himself, the individual crew 
member caught in Ahab’s web]. Here is most the teller of the tale.) 


ISHMAEL interprets Ahab’s thought: 
All his means are sane, 
it is his motive and his object that is mad. 


mOoOZ» J 


AHAB, not in answer but on his own track 
of thought, speaks his first words of the play: 
Mad? And if I am mad, 
how, mad. 


ISHMAEL: 

Mad to wreak 
vengeance on 
a dumb beast! 


woz» 





Pelee maam 
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AHAB: 
Beast? No beast 
but all the evil of this world! 


ISHMAEL: 
How, evil? N 
A 
N 
AHAB: z 
Pd strike the sun E 
if it insulted me! 
ISHMAEL (more to the audience): , 
There are such men who turn 
the objects of this world into 
the subjects of a kingdom called 
themselves. 
D 
AHAB: Re 
I, I am the equal of them C 
evil, all! E 
(To which ISHMAEL opposes only 
silence) 
AHAB (after this pause, continuing 
his dance of thought): 
My mind’s intact 
My mind, my mind 
intact, an emperor! 
ISHMAEL (to audience): 
True, my captain, 
true, great brain! (AHAB 
here 
When he was struck he overcame dances out 
the danger to his mind. the memory of 
His madness, equal strong, besieged that agony 
and took that mind and now together joined and this 


they aim the concentrated cannon of himself triumph) 
upon this one mad mark. So Ahab has, 

to this one end, ten thousand time 

the power were he 

but mad or sane alone. 


At which point both Ishmael and Ahab have arrived at a parallel sense of Ahab’s 
strength, Ishmael granting Ahab’s powers despite his judgment of them, Ahab in 
intellectual command of them {as he will not be in the next scene). So, as Ishmael 
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describes the battle Ahab would join, Ahab dances it (the love of evil, let me 
remark, being as much a part of it as any enmity). 


ISHMAEL: 
Forehead to forehead he’d confront the whale and, 
locked in battle with it, put 
an end to demonism, all 
that lies around us like a snare, poised 
to trick, langh, mock, defeat 
confound and ravin us, all 
that torments, stirs, the truth with malice in it 
of life, thought, impulse, objects, fear; 
what he called once, what lies behind the pasteboard mask 
and cried, “Strike... 


maz» 


AHAB: 
Strike! 


wozy 


ISHMAEL: 
„through the mask!” 
and said, “How can the prisoner get out 
except he thrust... 


AHAB: 
thrust! 


ISHMAEL: 


mOoZrd 


...through the wall!” 


AHAB: 
the wall! the wall! 
The White Whale is that wall 
thrust up against me 
and my kind! 


From which climax Ahab goes on to dance after Ishmael has finished. It will 
depend, of course, upon how the choreography feels, but I would suggest that 
Ahab arrive, with his last movement, well forward, at the bow of the’whaleboat, 
foursquare and proud, his mind’s dance over, his eyes full of vanity of mind. There 
he looks out over the audience at all unseen things such lesser people cannot see. It 
will give the audience their first chance to see him face to face and size him up at 
rest. 


From this pose I would have him break and make the transition to Part II his 
movement back to the quarterdeck. Once there he should take off his hat and coat 
and lie down on the traffail as though to sleep. And the lights, if there are any, go 
down gradually to night. 
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After Ahab is settled Ishmael also prepares for night, moving slowly across stage, and | 
throwing himself down at the bow of the whaleboat. It is from'this position that he } 


speaks to open Part II. 
Part II THE DESCENT 


(It is night. Ahab is stretched out on the taffrail, his left bone leg out stiff, Ishmael 
in semi-darkness against the whaleboat. 


The music has enlarged itself in the caesura between I and II and has quieted again 
as the the two men seem to have gone down into the night.) 


But Ahab’s sleep of anguish is soon on him, and the action is resumed, with a low 
moan from him, and his arm shooting up, and falling back limp across his body. He 
turns to find himself a better rest as Ishmael speaks. 


ISHMAEL: 
His sleep is never rest, but further plotting of his course. 
The night’ suspended as his day, as though the watch he kept 
abaft there on the deck, hoisted at times by basket to his mast, 
goes on in dark, his eye forever fixed on his inent. 


His soul and mind’s split off from sense and heart, 

those planks men stand on when they’re whole. Hung up, 
day-night a rope, he dreams not, knows not hope 

but wears, in poor exchange, anxiety for coat, 

nightmare to ride, and swings, in sun and out, 

Penduto of the cards, this Ahab, sign 

of man’s more recent fall. 


Ahab, during this speech, has once again sat up in that startle of a person in a 
nightmare and stated fixedly at Ishmael as person will when they are not awake but 
seem so, and fix on someone near to break the spell. He continues to stare for a 
held moment, the torture that has started him clear in his eyes, and then falls back 
to stretch out as he was. Ahab, then, after the speech cries out: 

He spouts! is red! 

Stern all! I have his heart at last! 


ISHMAEL: 
Often so we hear him cry above us in the night 
as though his own heat grew too much within him 


At which point, his mad cry having energized the mare he rides, Ahab rises from 
the bed and rushes headlong into the NIGHTMARE DANCE, described below, 
Ishmael continuing: 

and, hot of himself, as though he were in fact fire’s son, 

he hurls himself against the dark and bursts his hot heart on it 

like a shell, a star! 
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The dance itself is such explosion and the whole stage is suddenly shot with 
wildness, even Ishmael crying out his lines with an awe of superstition in them. For 
they should dart in and out of Ahab’s action like flashes lighting up the dark of his 
behavidr, somnambulistic and fierce as it is. 


ISHMAEL: 

They say he was not born as other men, 
tell of the time he lay three days like dead 
on passage of the Horn! 


AHAB: 
The Crown! the Crown! 


HAZ ry 


ISHMAEL: 
And in Nantucket there’s a Gay Head squaw 
who wears the livid white scar on his head 
goes down his body to his toes! 


AHAB: 
Fire! Father! Fire! 


ISHMAEL: 
And he has done himself more grievous harm: 
not long before we set out on this mad voyage 
in some night rage he wheeled and drove 
his splintered stump into his other groin, 
was found upon the street like broken dog! 


AHAB: 


till the sea itself shall 
lick my blood! 


maZ Seo 


(The dance exploding more and more.) 


ISHMAEL: 
Yet he goes on, wild, wild, protected as he falsely thinks 
by one prophetic claim by devil PI not name 
who cried, to slake this Captain’s appetite 
and slave him to his own consummate hate, 
“Hemp only, Ahab, only hemp will kill thee!” 
and Ahab finds security in this thought, blind of his scorn and pride: 
“Ha! no gallows... 


AHAB: 
No gallows! 


moz» g 


ISHMAEL: 
...there are no gallows on this sea I ride!” 
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Ahab has come to climax and, as though the mention of the hemp and his own 
voicing of the gallows had broken in through the surface of his nightmare, gone 
down where it lodges in the abyss of him, he abruptly, wrackingly comes awake. 
But the seizure carries over as he puts on, almost like some numb thing, his hat 


and coat again, the ritual of departure for the chase, and then collapses, the leg here § 


giving out under him as in like manner the hemp will jerk him out and down 
from the stance of life. 


He falls, as he fell on the Nantucket street and as he will lie, for that split second, in | 


the penultimate moment of this play, after he has been pulled out of his boat and 
before the line snaps him forever off the stage. 


When Ahab breaks ISHMAEL lets out, without knowing it, as though he spoke for 


crew and all, a single cry, in prayer and warning: 


Captain! 
Captain! 
and makes a move, as though to help the stricken man, but stops, as though he dare 
not and, instead, falls into song, as though to rest his Ahab, lead him back to sleep. 


ISHMAEL: 
Learn, o Ahab, learn 
aman is man, no god 
thrown down 


Ahab, learn 

the wheel of man does turn 
(what gods there are 

man makes) 

and, turning, takes 

what once had light 

down, 

the great star’s fall, 

to demon 

down. 


O, Ahab, ego-hot, let go 

let us again never know 

your demon of display! 

We are your children but defy 
your own self-lie. 

Brilliance earns you place with us 
not separate in some sky 


The song now does what Ishmael half-consciously intended, brings Ahab’s 
attention back to curative reality. With the next stanza: 
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Put back to rest 

your crew you’ve waked 
turn your attention 
down 


Š Ahab rises and, as Ishamel finishes his song to bring the tension of the scene down, 
Ahab does a parallel thing. A quiet, tender dance issues out of him, as though he 

£ were brushing his charges back to sleep. It is the godlike man to offset the mad, 
ungodly one possession has made him in this part up to now. 


F ISHMAEL: 


And while you do, 
my hot old man, 
hearken to 

your orphan: 


HAAS 


the heat in us 

is the life in us 

and love the ends we put heat to, 
generation or 

creation 


Learn, stubborn man 
from another son 
man’s oldest, stubborn lesson: 


woz» 


the life in us 

is the god in us 

and love a present heaven 
and hell of hate 

serves neither end, 
generation or 

creation. 


Ishmael sleeps and Ahab returns to his monomanic place to watch out the night. 
The music completes the sense of dark. 


Part IN THE RETURN 


The hour is just short of noon and the light the full amber of a midday on ocean 
when the wind is soft and the waters calm. Ahab and his ship, Ishmael and the 
crew inhabit the physical world most directly at this moment, dwell in the heady 
ambiance of sun, air, sperm, light, wood. 


Ahab, in his familiar place, is not fixed in pose or gaze but stands relaxed, looks his 
whole world over at his ease, sun, ship, sea. He has returned from his dark and is 
starting in again on the pursuit, with another tempo, from another layer of his self. 
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This is the daytime of his diabolism, and it is his body that now comes into play. 
Human madness is a cunning, feline thing. When you think it has fled, it has 
merely transfigured itself into a subtler mode. 


After an abundant glance, to harvest all, Ahab moves forward with lightness and 
vigor to fetch his quadrant from its place in the whaleboat. Ishmael is seated cross- 
legged before a tub kneading lumps of spermaceti back into fluid state. It is one of 
the few delightful tasks the life of a whaleship allows. 


AHAB» first eye is on Ishmael like a knife. Then, abruptly, with his quadrant 


swinging in his hand, he throws his glance up at the sun and, with a squint at it, 
addresses it thus: 


Sun, you hot old animal, I’d talk with thee! 

My sea-mark! My sea-mark, you can’t turn away, 

for there you are, my slave, nailed to the sky, 

nailed like that coin of gold I’ve fastened to my mast 
reward for him who first shall sight the Whale! 

Nailed, sun, for my regard, mine, Ahab, who looks at you! 


Pl look you in the eye, my wild red thing, 

I, Ahab, will take your measure, l'U read you, 

Sun, as full of mystery as you think you are, 

coptic creature! Are you, are you so much more obscure 
than the markings that Spaniard fashioned on my doubloon? 
PI have your meaning, I'll have your answer to my question, 
you too will serve me, pilot, in this chase! 


With these demands Ahab starts his QUADRANT DANCE. He grasps the 
quadrant with both hands in front of him at the waist and dances throughout as 
though it were the sun itself he held, and it were obedient to him. It is a stately 
dance, more autocratic than stately, and Ahab handles the quadrant assertively (it 
is always at waist level, with his body pulled up from it). For Ahab now seeks to 
declare himself lord of day’s reality (he has a league with the power of night) and 


wants to show he can shape it any way he pleases. An instrument, a man, the sun, 
they are all clay. 


As Ahab starts to dance, ISHMAEL, though he is working with his back to Ahab, 
moans out, with a high pitch in his voice: 


Quadrant and doubloon, quadrant and doubloon 
this man at noon can pitch us down! 


But AHAB pays no heed, for he takes himself to be mighty, is now demonstrating 
that he is, proving to himself and to the sun that he, of all men, has power. He 
expresses it as phrases in the dance: 
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Mountains are egos! 
Towers are egos! 
And you, Sun, are an ego! 
All grand and lofty things! 


f For Ahab has transposed himself back to the moment when he did nail the 

f doubloon to the mast and he is interpreting the sun as he then interpreted the 

: coin, as if the sun had a face like the moon, features on it that can be read as he has 
F read the coin—-three peaks, and Ahab ruler over them, proud as a demon and full 

| of scorn for lesser, human things. : 


4 ISHMAEL knows Ahab’s purpose through the back of his head and sends out his 


warning: 


The sun’s a coin but he reads it backward 
the sun’s our gold but he sees it dark! 


AHAB does not hear or care. He gives voice to his own will: 


Three peaks, I see three peaks 
and all, all as proud as I, 

as proud as 

Lucifer! 


and he dances that will, He dances the three peaks down, the three peaks of the 
sun, reducing to his service the vital spirits of them, the three forms—a flame, 

a tower and the crowing cock. For there is a side to this dance which is the 

white reverse of black magic. Ahab is dancing a very ancient dance, a dance of 
sympathetic magic, in order to heap up, acquire for himself all the natural powers 
residing in natural things. It is the primordial dance of the Zodiac, and by it Ahab 
imagines he seizes the life and skills which the animals and images of the sun’s year 
possess. He says it: 


The tower—is Ahab! 
. The volcano—is Ahab! 
The crowing cock—is Ahab! 
All are Ahab! 


And his body acts it out. His arms and legs are beak and talon by which he 
snatches the powers he wants, in this cockpit of his deck where he overcomes the 
sun. But his torso stays erect, for he is ruler, emperor of the sun, invested with its 
powers which he has now danced the acquisition of. 


The end of the dance is Ahab’s light leap into the bow of the whaleboat, where he 
seats himself high, swings the quadrant to his eye and, with his bone leg out over 
the gunwale, quietly awaits the sun to reach precise meridian. 





Foa N 
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ISHMAEL is one of the crew, is the crew, has been busy all this time over his tub, 
and now that Ahab has quieted down, he sings, and the other seamen in the row 
with him on the deck sing with him too, if you can hear them: 


Angels! angels! and this most fragrant spermaceti, mother me! 
Deprived, o sweet air! 

To play to dip my hands to kiss 
„O captain! what round cherry did you miss 

as boy, what tree that now you crave 

to make this mast our grave? Ahab 
To tie us to it, as to you, a stake 


keeps 
and burn us as the olders do ; 
the youngsters in a game? trying 
the sun 
Angels, angels and jars of sperm make sweet with his 
this womanless sea, this Ahab dry and bare! quadrant 
Come, heart, down, boy duri 
remind this man uring 
who must have that that’s gentle hidden in him i this song 


we live to love toeat tosleep to work 
to see and dream 

and ask him, in our name, 

who bullied him, what shame, that he forsake 
intention, and our claim? 


O angels with your hands in jars of sperm! 
o sun, bright coin of this most tender noon! 
Sing! sing to this Ahab, dance! 

Woo him as some girl must have once 
remind him, he was not born of woman 

to destroy 

he was not loved of woman 

to betray 

win him as the wind the sea today! 


But this is not the hour that AHAB can be caught. His heart is not quite shriveled 
up, but he has other business on his mind. Ishmael’s song does not reach through to 
him, and he punctuates his own absorption in his purpose by speaking out again: 


So, high and mighty pilot: you tell me where I am, most handily, 
but can you give me the smallest, least of hint of where I shall be? 
Or, more to my purpose, where one other thing besides me is, 
this living moment? Where, o mighty sun, where is—the Whale? 


This instant you are eyeing him and he, perhaps, with that small eye, 
that small, most evil eye of his, looks back at you. 

My eye in turn looks into your eye, yet where he is your eye, 

your round, full eye that looks on everything, can tell me 

nothing, nothing, nothing, Sun! 
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And with that Ahab comes to his feet on a thwart and makes an angry disposal of 
É the sun by spinning his body as a discus thrower does. His body erect, an axis, his 
F bone leg raised to whip him around, he hurls the disc of the sun away. In his own 


mind, it is clear that he thinks he is superior to the sun, a whirling fire in his ee 
right, and that his body, where that fire is, is more to be trusted to rom out his ; 
course than any clue he’ll get from the sun. Or from his quadrant. He has RE ie 
the decision. He’ll trust himself to turn him to the true. He'll have no more 5 the 
day's instruments, outer things. It is his own sharp physical self he’ll go we make 
fine and temper it and fit it as he can a needle for his binnacle. Dead reckoning. 


And you too my foolish toy, you, quadrant, can do no more, 
not one jot more than can the sun. And yet, with your impotence, 
you insult the sun by holding yourself up to it. Science, bah! 


Ahab whirls again. 


I curse all things which turn men’s eyes to heaven. 
God meant man to look out straight on his own level, 
as his eyes are, set in the front of his face. ; 

He did not put man’s eyes on the top of his head 

like a bulb 


and holds the quadrant on top of his own head, and pivots, to make his point by 
mock.The gesture passed, he goes on: 


Curse thee, quadrant! No more by you I'l guide my earthly way! 


Ishmael, alarmed, turns from his tub and faces Ahab as he steps to the gunwale and, 
with one foot on it, cries out: 


. 3 3, 
I'll look to my own horizon, not to gods’ or the sun’s 


or yours, quadrant! uo 
Away with you. And science. And false religion’s goals! 


Away with you! 


and Ahab hurls the quadrant down from him on to the deck. He leaps after it, and 
dances it to pieces under his feet, crying: f 


I'll trample you, you paltry thing, that feebly points on high! 


Ishmael comes to his feet and Ahab, standing now bold and defiant on his own 
deck, speaks on: 


I'll use men’s level things: my ship, my compass and these men. 
I’ll go by log and line. These shall conduct me and, 
in this confusing sea, show me my place and destiny! 








ri 
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then, his voice enlarging, and with the gestures of a captain, 


Man the mastheads! Call all hands up! Up helm! 

It’s a white whale, I say, a white whale! 

Sharp! sharp! Skin your eyes! Look sharp for white water! 
Square away! 


and Ishmael leaps aft to keep excited lookout for the Whale while Ahab lifts up the 


harpoon in his hand. 
Part IV THE DEATH 


It is 6 A.M. All is wet from the night but it is the light which is strange. It makes 
Ahab, on the quarterdeck, to stand out huge. His back is turned and his whole 
body is large and black against the white horizon; in fact, in this light he makes a 
shape exactly like a black cross, for his arms are out from his shoulders as he holds 
the harpoon in front of him, lifted up like an offering, the barb of it showing high 
over his head. 


When Ishmael comes on deck direct from sleep, he stops astonished at the sight. 
Ahab has such a dimension, is so much old man of oceans this morning that 
Ishmael at first takes him to be other than himself, to be some Vulcan come on 
deck out of the sea. He stares at him until he comprehends that Ahab has been 
there the night long and now stands, like some dark priest, waiting for only one 
thing, the day to bring his crew on deck so that he may consecrate the black mass 
he has contrived for them out of his night. 


What ISHMAEL does not so easily understand is the peculiar atmosphere of the 


deck. For everything, himself, Ahab, the ship’s elements, show sharp and unnatural. 


Suddenly the world around is the color of the whaleboat and the quarterdeck, the 
color of bleached bones. And there is a presence—falling in. He gives voice to it 
while Ahab holds where he is: 


What whiteness is this that the night has left, 
what added fear to what this man has brought? 


Such light is holy in another place, 

of priests and brides, New England house 
and sand, of altar cloth and bed, , 
imagined space and dreamed-of god, 

of woman, book, bones, fields at night, 

a fence, or gold-caparisoned house. 


But on this sea, in this blank morning of our year, 
with this wild leader in his wild pursuit, 

this color without color locks us in 

a palsy, new-found fear. 
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This white that stares me in the face 

looks at me like a dusted enemy more fierce 
than Ahab or than death: 

a snow, disease, like leper’s scales, teeth 

that crumble at a touch yet tear 

like no known beast. 

What thing creates this air? 


The world this morning is awry. 

That captain should be one to tell me why 
nature so suddenly lies out, 

a broken mirror, to reveal 

(white wheel in broken wheel) 

herself cosmeticked like a whore. 

But he, look, his eyes are on himself, or, 
darkened from the night of his intent, we 
fall upon this whiteness like a shore, where 
bones and scum and wood and sand 

leave us, eyeless, in a lipless jaw! 


Ahab’s movements and sounds have been mere stirrings and mutterings. But 

now that he knows his crew is awake, he breaks, pivots a half circle and confronts 
Ishmael with the same pose and look in which he has, up to now, confronted the 
powers of the air. Ishmael cowers, for what he sees is a devil mask, a grinning god. 
On Ahab’ face is written his double purpose. He is both a warrior prepared for 
battle and a shaman, ready, by tricks of incantation, to excite other warriors to the 
battle. He towers high over Ishmael like an Aztec figure, a Huitzilopochtli, and 
Ishmael cannot endure the sight. He drops back before him, down on one knee. 


But it is precisely on Ishmael that Ahab intends to advance, precisely to him that 
he intends to dance. To achieve the end he has now in mind, he knows he cannot 
command Ishmael so much as he must awe him. Before he can order Ishmael to 
do the thing he wants he must woo him first. So, no matter how he waves the 
harpoon as a wand to evoke the enemy, the White Whale, or uses it over Ishmael 
with the mock reverence of a Cross, Ahab must be a bridegroom-devil, as well as a 
shaman-priest, to work Ishmael to the proper pitch. 


He therefore starts his BLACK EUCHARIST DANCE massively, calmly, with the 
deliberateness of the Mass. After he has given Ishmael the chance to see him as he 
is, he thrusts the harpoon, still held in the middle by both hands, out and up from 
him, and, with that movement'of presentation, begins. He moves down and around 
Ishmael as 2 priest crisscrosses an altar, now holding the harpoon by its iron head 
with his hands cupped holy-like as though it were a chalice, now shaking it like a 
censer over Ishmael’s head. 


When he thinks he has Ishmael led near enough to the gate of superstition he 
begins to free his movements. Ishmael rises, and Ahab, using the harpoon to make 


ET eye See 
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his points, dances his answer to Ishmael’s opening questions. The fearful whiteness 
is not his doing, it issues from the malice of the White Whale, and Ishmael, no less 
than Ahab, can only escape from it by doing battle with the Whale itself. Terror is 
only slain in the very jaw of terror, is the conclusion Ahab works to force Ishmael 
to. 


At the moment that Ahab feels he has made this point on uneasy Ishmael, he 
breaks the iron head out of the shaft and, with typical high scorn and show, casting 


off his subtleties, presents the iron, barb down and cup up, like a revelation. Ishmael, § 


fixed and fascinated, stands frozen to his will and, when Ahab speaks out, low and 
sure, in a hiss. 


Your blood, Ishmael, your blood! 


Ishmael nods without knowing why. Then Ahab, captain enough to drive any of 
his crew when he has them heated to his proper temperature, quickly inverts the 
harpoon head again, with the barb end cuts Ishmael’ arm, holds the cup of it 
swiftly under to catch the blood, forces Ishmael down to his knees, and, raising the 
harpoon up before him, cries out: 


EGO NON BAPTIZO TE IN NOMINE PATRIS SED IN NOMINE 
DIABOLI! 


And when Ahab breaks off the spell at his will, Ishmael moves after him, tranced, 
a servitor. As they go to the whaleboat together to do the final thing before the 

“battle,” to prepare the coil of rope to which the harpoon must be attached, they 
both keep a flush of excitement on them, some of it a reflection of the “baptism” 


they have just been through, most of it the hither knowledge that the White Whale 


is near. Ahab is fully captain, there is a mastery about him, if for no other reason 
than that the chase is on him; Ishmael is most the obedient seaman committed at 
last by the force of Ahab’s black act but lifted too by the chase. 


At the boat Ahab indicates that he wants to double his line to make doubly certain 
of the enemy. Ishmael goes off and returns quickly drawing after him on the deck 
the head of a line which continues to snake its way after him as he coils it in an 
auxiliary tub in the whaleboat. 


Ahab fixes the barb back into the pole and stands in the center of his deck, the 
harpoon in his hand like a staff, overseeing the coiling of the rope, waiting for its 
end to come, in order that he may fix the harpoon to it. Occasionally he deigns 
to straighten out a loop in the line with his foot, occasionally a snarl with his free 
hand——a boss. 


The two men are now bound together, now work together, now handle together 
the fatal line. Together they wear a new fatality, Ahab’s different from Ishmael’, a 
fatality he has not shown before. It is not Ishmael’s young, still questioning plunge 
into the waters of event, the son entering his majority, but the resignation of a 
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$ father who sees his end in some not quite clear way the consequence of himself. 
§ He is prepared to go to it without further fuss, if for no other reason than that 
his life has run out. But they are both caught in this line they handle, in fact and 
j image, a line which will tear Ahab out of life and leave Ishmael, by no more than 
F the accident of his years, the orphan at the end to tell the tale. In this mood they 
| fall into speech together as they work: 


_- AHAB: 


My iron, my line! 
O lonely life! 


This line my fate 
this iron my will 


Who lifts this arm? 


No, boy, no, 
the act’s decreed 


AHAB: 
Wind, boy, wind 


Weave, boy, weave 
This line my snare 


to catch white whale! 


AHAB: 
1, J alone 


Ahab, Ahab 


[ll use you all! 


The Whale! the Whale! 


I 


ISHMAEL: 


Our noose, our death? 
Turn back! Turn back! 


You are your fate, 
choose, still! 


You, Ahab, you! 


Woe, captain, woe 
on fate to feed! 


u 


ISHMAEL: 


A shroud, a shroud! 
Your grave, your grave! 
A snare, a snare! 
Beware! Beware! 


sau 


ISHMAEL: . 


Am nothing, leader 
straw, straw 
Destroy us, rather 


You! you! 


The looped end of the line comes to Ahab’s hand and with it Ahab drops his last 
lingering glance back at life and its questions. As he fastens the harpoon and line 
together his tone changes and he begins to heighten the antiphonal speech. He 
knows the whale cry is coming. 


came 
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IV 
AHAB: ISHMAEL: 
You'll leap, my coil! White Whale, White Whale! 
You'll strike, my fang! O jaw o death 
PI kill, PU kill O shame oman 


o mouth, be still! 


Down, creature, down! O crown, of crown! 


I'll follow you! Mad wake, mad wake! 
Now! now! No, captain, 
now! now! no! ; 


At which moment the CRY comes: 
There she blows! There she blows! Like a snow-hill in the 
air! The White Whale, it is the White Whale! 


and with it the action leaps out of the interlude of speech like the flight of an 
harpoon and under an excitement which runs out to the final moment like a line 
burning through chocks and round the loggerhead. Like a dervish Ahab dances the 
DANCE OF THE HARPOON . It is a dumb show of what will follow once he is 
in the whaleboat and on the sea. The harpoon is in his hand as spear, as sword, as 
knife, the final killing instrument, and Ahab dances as the killer. As he bursts and 
drives, he calls out directions to Ishmael and the crew busy with the boat: 


Stand by the braces! 
Hard down the helm! 
Boats! Boats! 


and, as if the boat were ready and on the sea, he leaps into it with his iron poised. 
Ishmael leaps in after him and crouches astern. Both convey the actual rolling of 
the boat, the confusion of directing it, the tumble and broil of an actual chase. 
Their exclamations follow hard on one another: 


AHAB: 
Forehead to forehead I meet thee! 
ISHMAEL: 
Behold! he swims a mighty 
mildness! 


Repose! But swift! 
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AHAB: 
There go flukes? 
ISHMAEL: 
Ay, go, whale! The mad fiend 
himself 
is after you! 
AHAB: 
Look, below, the jaw! 
ISHMAEL; 


It breeches! 


AHAB: 
Ay, white whale, breech, 
breech your last to the sun! 
Thy hour and thy harpoon are 


at hand! 
ISHMAEL: 
No, Ahab, no! 
Your hour! your hour! 
AHAB: 


Not mine! not mine! 
Hemp only, only hemp 


can kill me! 
ISHMAEL: 
Look, Ahab, the line! 
the line, Ahab! 
AHAB: 


My brain, my brain, 
o stave my brain! 


ISHMAEL: 
It swims away! O Ahab, stop! 
It seeks you not! 


AHAB: 
I grow blind, blind! 
Is it night? 


ISHMAEL: 
It is thou, thou 
who seekest him! 
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AHAB: 
Yes, YES, towards thee I roll 
thou all-destroying but unconquering whale! 
To the last I grapple with thee, 
from hell’s heart I stab at thee, 
for hate’s sake I spit my last breath out to thee! 
Thus, thus I give up the spear! 


Ahab hurls the harpoon. He keeps the line taut as it runs out through his hand 
but suddenly, though his other hand is trying to keep the line coming from the 
tub from fouling, a loop of it appears to go around his head, in a second tightens 
around his neck, and, in a great flight and leap Ahab is snapped out of his boat out 
of sight and into the sea. 


ISHMAEL stays crouched in the stern, huddled before this sudden horror, his face 
the tale. When Ahab has gone, he drops his head, and holds as he is for an instant. 
Then he rises, steps down from the boat to the deck, comes forward, and at the 
boat's bow, where the harpoon was, speaks the epilogue: 


So Ahab went, bent on his intent 
down the sea, torn by his own taut line 
into a quick eternity 


The whale before, he after 
bound each to the other, wound 
in hemp and ocean, shroud 


His hate his death, his rest 
where bones are, ships, squid 
where fish feed 


Men and life of no avail 
to self-destroying Ahab 
faced with the white, white whale! 


THE EPILOGUE 


A man’s fate 
how he abate 
the negatives in his given: 
parents, place, income, hate 
neighbors, rulers, friends 
these pluralities 
a man’s fatalities 
with which, from child, he’s riven. 


His self the other 
within a frame 
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that chron mixture called 
his name: Ishmael Ahab Stephen Jobn- 


his only instrument 
to serve a purpose 
earn him fame. 


He starts 
pushed by a ball 
itself pushed by another 
endlessly back 
in billiard series 
to that long cue 
from which life’s play began 
this man: 
cell, god, fish, bird 
breach birth mother 


The push no accident 

nor he (though all else be) 
If power is in him 

was in nature’s feeble first long step 
to make himself 

identity. 


He earns his fate : 
to that degree 
he push against all limits, bounds 
palpable, unknown 3 
thrust up against him: 
devils, wars, failures, notions, sounds. 


He the hazard 
and the faith 
desperation what he need 
those limits to exceed: 
drive without truth 
rathe to destroy 
his own squeezed shame 
the unbelief. 


There is no other way 
no outside answer 
no god on whom to fix a blame 
no ruth. 
For good and evil sown together 
make man himself his only weather. 
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To think to pitch on whale’s white hump 
the evil and the wrong 
and thus dispose of fate— 
here Ahab erred 


and in that error failed 
his hate! 
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The Heroes 
(1950) 


John Ashbery 


CHARACTERS 


Achilles 
Circe 
Ulysses 
Hebe 
Patroclus 
Chorus 
Astyanax 
Theseus 
Guard 
Andromache 
Hector 


| Place: A country house near the sea. 


. 


E Scene: A living room of an undeterminable period. Theseus and Patroclus are 


sitting around in costumes that are vaguely Greek. 


i THESEUS: ...I took advantage of the fact that it was built like a maze. Whenever 


you do this, even if the problem is just one in algebra, everything becomes simple 


3 immediately. Because then you can sit back and get a picture of yourself doing 


whatever it is. If you do not grant its own peculiar nature to the problem, you can 
have no picture of yourself and consequently feel harassed and lonely. Without 
imagination nothing can be easy. 


PATROCLUS: How wonderful everything sounds when you tell about it. 


THESEUS (He seems confused,): No...that’s not right. Say—do you think I could 
have a drink? 


PATROCLUS (smiling): Oh certainly. [He rings.) You must forgive me for my 
laxity...But do go on with your story. I can’t tell you how interesting it sounds to 
one who has spent the best years of his life pent up in this great old stupid house. 
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THESEUS: It must be rather dull for you here, Patroclus. 

PATROCLUS: Dull! I have to get up early every day because that brute won’t 
allow breakfast to be served at any other time. Then I’m left to myself all day, 
poking around the stables or going for walks——-or a walk, rather, because there’s 
only one. 

THESEUS: But I should think Achilles would be an agreeable companion. 


PATROCLUS: Oh, I hardly ever see him except at cocktails, and sometimes we 
go for a swim after dinner, He’ pleasant enough. But I’m starved for intellectual 
conversation. We don’t get the books or magazines till they’ve been out a month. 


THESEUS: Does Achilles read much? 

PATROCLUS: Oh forget about him. Talk some more about the minotaur. 
THESEUS: I’ve never told anyone about it before. 

PATROCLUS: Oh...But I promise it will be a secret. 

THESEUS: You're very sweet. Well, as I think I said, the minotaur itself was the 
least important part of the whole scheme. Id always supposed the world was full 
of fakes, but I was foolish enough to believe that it was made interesting by the 
varying degrees of skill with which they covered up their lack of integrity. It never 
occurred to me that the greatest fake of all would make not the slightest effort to 
convince me of its reality...not a pretense! But there it was—a stupid, unambitious 
piece of stage machinery. 

PATROCLUS: Incredible! But perhaps that was exactly Daedalus’ intention. 
THESEUS: What? 

PATROCLUS: To take you off your guard that way. 


THESEUS: But to what purpose? There was nothing to do but give the thing a 
well-aimed kick and go home. 


PATROCLUS: But what about all the maidens it was supposed to have devoured? 
THESEUS: All dead. 

[HEBE enters.] 

HEBE: Yes, sir. 


PATROCLUS: Two drinks please. And oh, Hebe, would you tell Achilles our guest 
has arrived. 
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HEBE: He’s gone hunting, sir. 


| PATROCLUS: Oh...Isn’t that just like him! 


[PATROCLUS has been staring at THESEUS.] 


THESEUS: Look here, Patroclus, would you really care to know what it was like? 


| PATROCLUS: Oh yes! 


_ THESEUS: Very well. You must use your imagination. Hebe, you stand here and 


be Ariadne. You must hold the end of this ball of yarn and on no account let go. 
Patroclus, you get on the landing and pretend to be the monster. This is the picture: 
the door to the labyrinth is like the entrance to a vast fun~house in some deserted 
amusement park. The structure is built of old planks and extends as far as the eye 
can see. Part of it sprawls up the hillside like a fantastic vineyard; another part has 
been slowly sinking into a salt-marsh a mile or so away. The weather is oppressive. 
Behind Ariadne and me the sea is making a small but terrible noise. 


PATROCLUS (beginning to be excited): You make everything sound so wonderful! 


THESEUS: Now we are inside, Nothing but endless vistas. Old posters peeling 
off the walls, a smell of urine, the wind sighing through the cracks in the planks. 
We descend five little steps, turn a corner, and walk up five more steps. This stupid 
device is one of Daedalus’ favorite bedevilments. Sometimes the cracks in the 
planks admit sand. There are frequent large holes in the roof, so the visitor is free, if 
he wishes, to climb out on top and survey the ground plan of the whole edifice. In 
short, he is in the dubious position of a person who believes that dada is still alive. 


. 


[PATROCLUS and HEBE are showing signs of intense excitement.) 


Now comes the strangest part of all. You have been in the maze several days and 
nights, and you are beginning to realize that you have changed several times. Not 
just you, either, but your whole idea of the maze and the maze itself. This is most 
difficult to explain, and it is the wickedest thing Daedalus ever did. The maze looks 
just about the same as ever—it is more as if it were being looked at by a different 
person. 


HEBE (recklessly): I understand! 


[Jt has grown darker. THESEUS has been winding his way through the furniture toward 
PATROCLUS.] 


THESEUS: The horror and fascination with which I navigated that last wooden 
passage! How dark it was! A waterfall is sounding all around me. It is inside my 
head. But I was so happy—happy, Patroclus! For now at last I was seeing myself 
as I could only be—not as I might be seen by a person in the street: full of 
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unfamiliarity and the resulting poetry. Before, I might have seemed beautiful to the, i 


passerby. I now seemed ten times more so to myself, for I saw that I meant nothing 
beyond the equivocal statement of my limbs and the space and time they happened 
to occupy. 


PATROCLUS (full of love): Go on! 


THESEUS: I realized that I now possessed the only weapon with which the 
minotaur might be vanquished—the indifference of a true aesthete. Drawing my 
sword with as much assurance as you might deal a card, I kicked open the door to 
the little privy-like enclosure where he lay. There was nothing there but a great big 
doodle-bug made of wood and painted canvas. 


PATROCLUS (hysterically): But what about the maidens! You said they were all 
dead! ; 


[THESEUS rushes forward and grasps PATROCLUS about the middle, lifting him above 
his head. PATROCLUS is sobbing. HEBE faints but recovers immediately.] 


THESEUS: O felicity! 

[The lights go up as ACHILLES, CIRCE, and the CHORUS enter by the center door. 
ACHILLES is just what one expects. CIRCE looks like Theda Bara and has a slight 
accent. The CHORUS is a stout middle-aged woman in navy-blue robes.) 

ACHILLES and CIRCE: Well! 


[PATROCLUS crosses to them.] 


PATROCLUS (embarrassed): Achilles, where have you been? Theseus has been here” § 


hours and has been most amusing about his experiences in the labyrinth. Circe, 
have. you two met? 


CIRCE: I think we have. 


ACHILLES: Theseus—this is nice. Make yourself comfortable. Why are you 
fidgeting so, Patroclus. You seem to want to apologize for something. 


PATROCLUS: Oh shut up. You always try to make me feel inferior right at the 
beginning. 


ACHILLES: It’s not that, but I know when you’ve got something on your mind 
TIl have to hear about it sooner or later. 


PATROCLUS: Oh rats. 


[He goes out.] 
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ACHILLES: Excuse him all of you. He gets that way. [slily] I expect he was jealous, 
Theseus, when he heard about your exploits. í 


THESEUS: I’m flattered you think so. I was just giving Patroclus and Hebe here a 
little blow~by-blow description. [ACHILLES glares at HEBE, who goes out.] I guess 


we may have gotten a little carried away. 


ACHILLES ffrigidly): You may do whatever you like in this house, Theseus. But 


_ please, everybody, don’t let’s stand around like this. Wouldn’t you all like to play 


something? I’m no good as a host. 
CIRCE: Excuse please, but aren’t you expecting still another guest? 


ACHILLES: By George, so we are! And that reminds me I’ve got to tell Patroclus 
something. 


[He goes out, with the CHORUS] 
THESEUS: Well, and how have you been, Medea? 


CIRCE: The name is Circe! [THESEUS has already turned to blush for his mistake.] 
It’s all right. I know what witchcraft does to a woman’s face. 


THESEUS: Forgive me. You're a very beautiful woman. 


CIRCE: Oh that we have to converse in this way! Why can’t each one say just 
what he thinks? If you men would only have the nerve to say, “Circe, you're 

a disgusting old bag!” Then after we got the insults out of the way we might 
accomplish something. Stop calling each other dearie. This way we no more 
resemble human beings than those silly figures on the front of the Parthenon do. 


THESEUS: Excuse me, Circe, but I don’t agree with you there. I think those 
figures are beautiful. And I think that people are beautiful in the same way. 


CIRCE: I don’t get it. _ 


THESEUS: Let me tell you of an experience I had while I was on my way here. 
My train had stopped in the station directly opposite another. Through the glass I 
was able:to watch a couple in the next train, a man and a woman who were having 
some sort of conversation. For fifteen minutes I watched them. I had no idea what 
their relation was. I could form no idea of their conversation. They might have 
been speaking words of love, or planning a murder, or quarreling about their in- 
laws. Yet just from watching them talk, even though I could hear nothing, I feel I 
know those people better than anyone in the world. 


CIRCE: You're a strange man. 
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THESEUS: Coming from you, that must be a compliment. 

CIRCE: Kiss me. 

THESEUS: Really— 

CIRCE: Then don’t. I don’t know why men always seem to fear me. 


THESEUS (angrily): Oh how can you. You show me that you weren’t even 


listening to what I just said. You don’t even believe what you just told me. I think it ! 


would be best if we spoke as little as possible during the rest of this weekend. 

[He goes out.] 

CIRCE: It’s true! They all think they can outsmart me just because I’m a witch! 
[She flops down on an ottoman, crying a little.) Oh I could kill that man! But what if I 
did? Everybody’d say they always expected it of me! [She sobs awhile.} There’s only 
one thing to do. Luckily I brought along this girdle, which will make every man 
who sees me in it fall hopelessly in love with me. [She slips it on.] There we are. 
Love conquers all, as the poet said. 


[ACHILLES enters, followed by PATROCLUS, THESEUS, the CHORUS, and 
ULYSSES. The last named is very shy. He is wearing tweeds.] 


ACHILLES: Circe! See who’s here. 

[ULYSSES comes forward and kisses CIRCE hand.] 
ULYSSES: Delighted, I’m sure. 

CIRCE: You dear thing. I’d almost forgotten you, Ulysses. 
[ULYSSES blushes] 

ACHILLES: Oh by the way, everybody, this is the Chorus. 
[The CHORUS bows. They bow] 

CHORUS: I’ve been invited to see what’s to be done. 
THESEUS: What? 

CHORUS: Yes, I feel rather like the man from Scotland Yard. 


ACHILLES (hastily): Well, what would anybody like to do? How about a swim 
before tea? 
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$ [ASTYANAX enters. He is a boy of about ten.] 
j ASTYANAX: Tea is served on the lawn, lords and ladies. 
f [They go out chattering, except for CIRCE and ULYSSES, who remain.] 


| ULYSSES: It’s so strange—our meeting again. So many conversations are 
| forgotten, faces blotted out. 


CIRCE: What is there left to say. 
| ULYSSES: That’ the strangest time. When there’s nothing. When two ancient 


t personages meet. Known to everybody in the world, disfigured by trash of folklore, 
F excrement of centuries. Two gigantic piles of rubbish, poking through the twilight 


of the world. And unlike mountains, we're not even thoughtful. 


CIRCE: Don't. I’ve still my life to lead. 


ULYSSES: That’s what you think. 


f CIRCE: Don’t be so pessimistic, dear, It’s true we're famous but that doesn’t mean 
t we don’t have a private life. 


ULYSSES: The only thing we know about each other is that we happen to be in 
this room. i 


CIRCE: It’s spring. A time for coming together. 


ULYSSES: Perhaps. But perhaps not for you and me. 


[They wander off absently through different doors. The CHORUS comes in as if to look for 
them.] 


CHORUS: I have seen many many people in every possible relation to each other 
and I have never seen any good come of it. 


[A day passes, This is shown by lowering the lights for a few moments and then raising them. 
The CHORUS stands in the same place.] 


So far this play has been easy. From now on it’s going to be more difficult to follow. 
That’s the way life is sometimes. 


[Soft music is heard. CIRCE and ACHILLES, THESEUS and PATROCLUS, enter at 
opposite doors and slowly cross the stage, leaving by opposite doors.] 


: Yea, a fine stifling mist springs up from the author’s pure and moody mind. 


Confusion and hopelessness follow on the precise speech of spring. Just as, when 
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the last line of this play is uttered, your memory will lift a torch to the dry twisted 
mass. Then it will not seem so much as if all this never happened, but as if parts 


continued to go on all the time in your head, rising up without warning whenever § 


you start to do the simplest act. [ULYSSES appears in the doorway at the center] 
Come forth, Ulysses. Why are you here? 


ULYSSES: I have nothing to ask for. 

CHORUS: What, not even Circe, an earth-born goddess divine? 
ULYSSES: I have seen too many places. Too many children know my story. 
[The CHORUS seems bored. She strolls over to the window] 


Ai, regret that will fall on the house of Achilles. Foolish he was to invite Theseus, 
slayer of monsters. A shadow falls over the hero just before he commits a heroic act. 
Just the same, it is the hero alone who can judge the act because of his superior 
powers. So it must be the audience who is wrong. But since they are all in 

agreement...! 

Achilles, couldn’t you have foreseen this difficulty? A hero yourself, greater than 
any of us. 

Why have you let him put conflict between yourself and Patroclus, between 
Circe and me? Wherever that one goes, he is with others as statues on the face of a 
building. 

Oh Achilles! Theseus! Figures suggesting combat remorse return. Under all, the 
antique charade. 

It is the querulously blue Mediterranean that draws these tears from this old 
slept-on face. Oh it does not matter who we are! 

But there is one thing Theseus does not know. [The CHORUS sighs, and turns to 
look’ at ULYSSES.] Every person must be either alive or dead. 


CHORUS: Ulysses, I have pretended not to hear, but I was actually listening to 
every word you said. However, I promise not to reveal it to any of the others. 


[The CHORUS and ULYSSES shake hands.] 
ULYSSES: We are bound together in an eternal oath. 


[The CHORUS goes out. ULYSSES goes to the window where she was and looks out. 
ACHILLES and PATROCLUS come on, unaware of him.] ` 


PATROCLUS: The little schemer! 


ACHILLES: Stop criticizing Theseus, Patroclus. You know he influenced you a 
great deal. 


PATROCLUS: I was crying when he lifted me over his head because I thought 
he would slay me, as he did the minotaur. 


E dead. 
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ACHILLES: You're lying. He must have told you previously that the minotaur was 
not a live being. 


É PATROCLUS: He did. But you know that it was supposed to have devoured a 
t number of youths and maidens. And Theseus said they all perished. 


t ACHILLES: Were their remains lying near the minotaur? 
Í PATROCLUS: He didn’t say. 


f ACHILLES: There is always a logical explanation for things. 


PATROCLUS (pensively): Either the minotaur was alive or those maidens weren’t 


t ACHILLES: Forget about Theseus. Listen, Patroclus, you know the old story of 
$ Circe and Ulysses? 


| PATROCLUS: The one in the Odyssey? Yes. 


ACHILLES: I know that Circe hasn't forgotten the affection she had for him once. 
She wants to get her hooks into him again. And that could cause trouble. A person 
of her mental make-up might decide to change us all into pigs for no reason at all. 


PATROCLUS: í think that would be delicious. 


ACHILLES: Stop clowning. You know how funny people get after they’ve been 
down here awhile. 


PATROCLUS: But the place has no atmosphere whatever! 


ACHILLES: Remind Ulysses of his duties to Penelope. Get him out of here. If 
necessary, make up a phoney telegram. 


PATROCLUS: You do it. I can’t say any of this interests me in the slightest. 
[He goes out. ACHILLES turns and discovers ULYSSES.] 
ACHILLES: My dear! I had no idea you were here! 


ULYSSES: It’s all right, Achilles, I’m not interested in Circe. I doubt if she'd try 
any witchcraft. 


ACHILLES: I guess I’m a big coward, really. I wish she'd go. But I don’t want to 
offend her. ; 


ULYSSES: You must act the part of the host. Try organizing us, so each person has 
something to occupy him. 
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ACHILLES: That’s an idea. We might play some games. After dinner we might 
have a dance. We could go for a hike. Theseus, Patroclus, and Circe could take the 
path around the lake and you and I could take a secret walk I’ve never shown to 
anyone before. What on earth! 


P [The girdle falls to the floor. There is sudden darkness, and thunder and lightning outside. 
k ACHILLES rushes forward dragging ULYSSES.] 


È ACHILLES: What’s this! Come on, everyone, let’s go for a walk! A breath of fresh 
Bair! 
[THESEUS and CIRCE come on arm in arm. ULYSSES and ACHILLES hide behind 


a screen. ] © [He runs off dragging ULYSSES and CIRCE] 


CIRCE: Light melts along the pillars and pediments of ancient Greece. ; ULYSSES (as they go off): Farewell, Theseus! 
| THESEUS: Left behind. That’s the way it was. She came in, dressed in cold colors. 


THESEUS: O passing cloud. í : A 
: Twas an afternoon like this. A smile passed from customer to customer. 


CIRCE: It’s spring. A time for rotting. From pools and cisterns, sewers and manure | 


piles, a fine mist rises to cleanse and later befog the sky-blue lenses of the heart. $ (THESEUS falls to his knees, then to the floor, unconscious. The CHORUS enters] 


THESEUS: O little teaser, i CHORUS: Now we have The Dream of Theseus. 

' [She goes out. The stage gets very dark. By the light of a setting sun one can now distinguish 
} the plains of Troy. At the left are the gates of the city. A guard is stationed there. At the rear is 
` the sea, bordered by cattails. Martial music is playing. PATROCLUS enters from the right.] 


CIRCE: A time for rotting and coming together. Yes, there will soon be no more 
room for the thoughts we are thinking at this present moment. 


THESEUS: Yes. O Circe, I hear a waterfall nearby. GUARD: Who's there? 


CIRCE: It’s too hot to breathe in this stinking fen. What shall we do about it. - PATROCLUS: Patroclus. 


THESEUS: We could take off our clothes. GUARD: What’s the password? 


[CIRCE begins to disrobe.] | PATROCLUS: The Cherry Orchard. 
CIRCE: O the harm. We get too close, and our thoughts get mingled like mud 
that is trampled underfoot. Then something happens. Another thing happens which | 
makes us forget the first thing, and then generally we are in a different place. 


GUARD: You're taking advantage of the fact that this play is laid in ancient times. 

PATROCLUS: What better meter? 

THESEUS: Yes, we are constantly changing, even when we are most aware of it. GUARD: Pass in. 

I’m beginning to think it doesn’t a thing. 
ain a cae a [PATROCLUS exits through the gates. HEBE enters from the right.] 

CIRCE: As I was saying, it’s that we're always being met, but it seems that we’re 

going out of our way. Even to survey this from a great distance is to be unable to 


draw a conclusion, for someone again draws close to interrupt, and whispers so 
that we may not conclude. 


Who's there? 
HEBE: Nay, stand and unfold yourself. 


GUARD: The password, then. 
THESEUS: It’s scurvy. Let me help. 
HEBE: I forgot it. 
CIRCE: You don’t want to help. I don’t want you to. There is music though and 
some peace in the waterfall. GUARD: You're trading on your youth, my dear little chick. 


THESEUS: Let’s forget everything in a kiss. | HEBE: What sweeter raisin? 
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GUARD: Piss in. 

[HEBE goes off ASTYANAX tied) 
Who goes there? 

ASTYANAX: The boy Astyanax. 


GUARD: I suppose all your little playfellows have gone inside the gates and you'd 
like to, too. 


ASTYANAX: That’s about it. 

GUARD (brutally): Well you can’t, see. You're too little. Come ’ere. Give us a hug. 
ASTYANAX: Who are you, anyway? 

GUARD: Don’t you recognize me? 

ASTYANAX: No. 

GUARD: Well come back in half an hour and T'I tell you. 


[ASTYANAX wanders off upstage playing with a yo-yo. THESEUS enters, astride the 
Trojan horse.] 


Who goes there? 
THESEUS: A famous hero, Theseus by name. 


GUARD: Is that so. [He shines a lantern in THESEUS’ face.] Oh. I know you. There 
was a lady here asking for you not half an hour ago. 


THESEUS: Well, are you going to let me in? 

GUARD: No yer can't. At least not on that thing. 
THESEUS: Well, couldn’t I leave it outside? 

GUARD (examining horse): Hmm. What do you call this? 
THESEUS: It’s a monster which I’ve just slain. 
GUARD: Monster! But it’s just a big wooden dummy. 
THESEUS (brightly): I know! 


GUARD: Well. I oughtn’t to but I guess you can go in. But you’ll have to come 
back and collect this thing in half an hour’s time, you hear? 
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$ THESEUS: Thanks. 

[He hops off the horse and enters Troy. CIRCE enters looking for the girdle.} 

| CIRCE: I know I left it here somewhere. 

$ (She too passes inside the gates of Troy. HECTOR and ANDROMACHE appear at the 
© upper right of the stage. During this scene the guard draws the horse in through the gates as 


unobtrusively as possible. | 


t ANDROMACHE: It’s a blessed relief to get out of that hot city for a breath of 
| fresh air, even if it’s only for a minute. 


' HECTOR: Yes, but keep in mind my dear that we're doing it for a purpose. 

i ANDROMACHE: You mean we've got to keep our eyes open for Grecian scouts. 
f HECTOR: No, it’s not that. We must give those inside a chance to talk about us. 
I hate it when I know people are thinking things about me. Only after everything 
| has been said can peace come and a good night's rest. 


f ANDROMACHE: Tee hee: I love the moonlight on the waters. 


+ HECTOR: I often think I’m completely destitute of imagination. 


[HECTOR and ANDROMACHE stand facing ASTYANAX at a distance, their arms 
outstretched. | 


_ ASTYANAX: Father! Mother! 


f HECTOR: Our boy! 


[An immense explosion inside the walls of Troy fills the sky with light. There is almost 


~ complete darkness at once. The CHORUS runs on stage, pretending to be Cassandra.] 


CHORUS: It’s happened and I’m glad! I told Priam that a beautiful woman 


F would brings us harm. But they thought I was jealous of her and Paris. I tell you 
$ once more, men of earth, whatever I say, goes. O glad gift of prophecy! O tongue 


of conviction! But Theseus has wrought this damage, and he must suffer for it. 
Where is that man. Lightly he strode into Troy, but appalling will be his exit. And 
never shall he subdue the monster he has become. Let me out of here. 


[She runs off. The lights come on. The scene is again the living room of ACHILLES. A 


phonograph is playing dance music. At the center is a table with a glass and a bottle from 


which ULYSSES frequently helps himself The following are dancing together: HEBE and 
PATROCLUS, CHORUS and THESEUS, CIRCE and ACHILLES. There is a 
general conversation.] 
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PATROCLUS: You dance divinely, Hebe. 

HEBE: I learned how before I could walk. 

ASTYANAX: May I cut in. 

HEBE (in a stage-whisper): Oh save me from that fiendish brat! 
[ASTYANAX shrugs and walks away.] 

CHORUS: May I ask you a question? 

THESEUS: Do. 

CHORUS: Weren’t you awfully scared in the labyrinth? 
THESEUS: Not really. I felt it was quite natural that I should be there. 
CHORUS: But didn’t the minotaur frighten you? 
THESEUS: No. You see, he wasn’t alive, really. 

CHORUS: But he’s supposed to have killed a lot of people. 
THESEUS: That’s something that’s always puzzled me. 
CHORUS: Did you see any signs of them in the labyrinth? 
THESEUS: Well, I was so keyed up that I didn’t notice. 
CHORUS: Then how do you know they’re dead? 
THESEUS: I just have a feeling. 

CIRCE: I certainly love your place here, Achilles. 
ACHILLES: Yes, we like it. 


CIRCE: I think you're the real hero of this occasion. Providing all these activities 
for us so we don’t become bored or sleepy. 


ACHILLES: Oh! But it was Ulysses’ idea that we have this little dance. 
CIRCE: He's so clever. 


ACHILLES (slily): No doubt you and he have found lots to talk over. 


CIRCE: Yes, he’s been most attentive. 
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ULYSSES (taking a drink). I heard that remark, Circe, and II tell you it’s all 
because of that girdle you’ve been wearing. [Everyone laughs.] 


F ACHILLES: I see you're not wearing it any more. 


CIRCE: Oh, I gave it to Theseus. He’s been going around saying everybody hates 
E him, 


$ ACHILLES: What about you and him? 


E CIRCE: Oh, that! It was all because I tried on my magic girdle and he saw me in 
Fit, Those things never last. 


Ë ACHILLES: I may as well tell you, dear, that everybody has known all about that 
“girdle for years. Theseus did too because I heard him mention it. 


| CIRCE: Really! Then do you suppose he was serious when he... 


` [He does so. ACHILLES dances with the CHORUS, ULYSSES with HEBE.| 


- PATROCLUS: Won't you dance with me, Theseus? [They dance.] Sometimes I 
feel so romantic. As if I were up there, circling with the planets in the night wind. 
I hear forest murmurs. But then Achilles comes back. If only he'd either pay some 
attention to me or leave me alone entirely, one or the other. 


THESEUS: There, don’t cry. 


PATROCLUS: It’s terrible, Theseus. But I feel better since you got here. Why 
don’t you make your home with us for a little while? 


THESEUS: I’ve got to get on. I sometimes feel as if I’m still in the maze, and that 
to stop anywhere would be as pointless as to continue. 


PATROCLUS: Oh Theseus, mayn't I sleep at the foot of your bed tonight, like a 
pet spaniel? I promise PH lie still as a mummy. 


THESEUS: Ackgh! You're revolting! [He breaks away from PATROCLUS and goes 
out.) 


PATROCLUS: Oh, dear! I must have said something to hurt him! 
[He falls on the couch, sobbing. The GUARD enters dressed as a policematt.] 
GUARD: A nice friendly little gathering, what? 


ACHILLES: Stop! No doubt you’ve been ordered to slay us all at once and ask 
questions afterward. 
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GUARD: No. I just want to ask some questions. 

CIRCE: Sir, are you aware this is a private dwelling? Have you a warrant? 
GUARD: Well no, lady, I haven't. Say, didn’t I see you somewhere recently? 
[CIRCE turns her back.] 


Sure, I remember. It was outside the walls of Troy. Kinda funny place to be, wasn’t 


it? 


CIRCE: I was looking for an article of clothing which I'd dropped. 


GUARD (politely): I see. Would you mind producing it, please? We need evidence. 


ULYSSES (drunk): You always need evidence. But you aren’t going to find any, so 
there. 


CIRCE: I gave it to a gentleman who's out of the room at present. 


GUARD: I see. And this is the corpse? [He goes over to PATROCLUS and feels his 
pulse.| As I thought. All right. Who did it? 


[There is a horrified silence. ACHILLES rushes to the couch and lifts PATROCLUS,] 
ACHILLES (weeping): My poor baby! So they got you at last. I curse all the gods 
for this, miserable unbiased magicians. How could they? Come, Skippy. Ton papa is 
going to take you up that nice walk he never told you about. 


[He goes off, bearing the body of PATROCLUS.] 


GUARD (to ASTYANAX): Now button up your coat, my little man. You and I 
are going for a walk too, 


[ASTYANAX screams.) 


CHORUS: Don’t touch that child, you vile thing. He knows nothing of the 
crime. Patroclus dies of a broken heart. 


GUARD: What trashy evidence. 
ULYSSES: Will no one mystify me? 


[THESEUS returns with a suttcase.] 


THESEUS: Where’ Achilles? 
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f CHORUS: He's gone out, probably to do away with himself. 
i THESEUS: Then you'll say goodbye to him for me. I’m getting out of hete. 


: ULYSSES: Isn't it enough that you’ve wrecked all our lives, or at least made them 
“unrecognizable? Are you going to leave us here with what we've saved you from? 


É THESEUS: l've never had such a terrible time! I can’t even remember what my 
F life was like before I came here. [To the GUARD] Why don’t you arrest me and 
5 take me to prison? 

Í GUARD (darkly): No thanks. We've had enough of you. 

t THESEUS: I don’t know why everyone always picks on me! 

:. [He goes off] 


l ULYSSES: I always thought he knew! 


Curtain 
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At Battle’s End 


A Verse in the Manner of the Noh 
(1 952) 


4 
~ 


V.R. “Bunny” Lang 


CHARACTERS 


Melpomene, a War Wife 

Jack (Major T), Her Husband, Returning 

Wong, An Unusual Valet 

Melpomene’s Mother-in-Law 

Choric Effects Read by Several Persons, Two Dogs, A Storm, Incidental 
Gong Music, 4 Spectators 


[THE CHORUS or Interpreter is an academic gentleman of middle years, hearty, 
patronizing, an aggressive and dogmatic delivery throughout. 


He is somewhat inappropriately dressed with touches of plaid, pour le sport. 


He is a Pipe-knocker. He is constantly knocking his pipe on his shoe, or tapping it, poking it, 
or drawing on it feverishly. 


He delivers this whole speech with heavy intensity and growing fervor, until the end when he 
gets carried away with his subject and bursts forth. 


Enter Interpreter-Chorus with sheaf of papers. (He reads entire part)] 


CHORUS: IfI may command your attention for a few minutes...I have a few... 
notes...by way of exegesis for the Poetic Drama to follow. 

[Reading] I believe it will be helpful to remind our audience of its facts 
concerning the NOH play, these delicate dramas of ancient Japan. 

You will all recall that these were written, performed, and witnessed by 
the Japanese Aristocracy in the strictest ritual tradition. 

The Noh Plays are distinguished by high styling. 

The actors moved about in dance fashion, wearing beautiful and 
significant costumes. They communicated by meaningful looks and gestures— 
grimacing, foot-stamping, and what have you. The lyric utterances were not 
spoken, but rather chanted, squeaked, or intoned. Information was obliquely 
indicated rather than revealed, a special pleasure to the audience which had 
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seen the plays again and again and knew all the plots. An actor, wishing 
to express his feelings of joy at the beauty of someone else in the Piece 
would—~by way of example—gesture at a flower (not a real flower), or, perhaps, 
behave like a flower. Let us say he might step out from the progression of the 
movement to stamp out the Dance of The Spring Ripe Blossoms, a bit which 
the audience would all understand perfectly as contributing to the Situation. 
You will note I say Situation and not Action, Action, in the NOH play, it is 
never quite. The NOH plays are situational. The Situation is described in lyric 
circumstances by poetic thoughts and stately movements. The audience comes 
to see how a story they all know very well is displayed by suggestive verses, 
subtle and philosophical commentaries and asides, and of course music and 
dance. There were three actors and a fourth, a Supernatural Event, which 
resolves the Piece. The actors were resigned to certain functions of the NOH 
play, called Waki, Jite, and— 

Unfortunately we do not have the time to explain these at length, so we 
will brush right over them. 


| [Enter 4 “spectators” in street clothes with kimonos flung over them. They seat themselves on 
F stage. CHORUS glances at arrivals. 


There was, for the NOH plays, always an official Spectator who sat 
on stage and set, for the audience, an example of perfect and unbroken 
concentration. It is regrettable that you are dressed as you are. In old Japan, the 
audience wore brilliant robes of ceremony, making a gaily colorful carpet (so 
to speak) of the front of the house. These [gestures towards the arrivals) are merely 
an attempt to help you recapture something of the spirit of the NOH. 

Now for our play. Please bear in mind that everything you are about to 
see is symbolic, as is the way with the Noh. This is pretty subtle stuff for our 
Western audiences who have no organized body of audience response behind 
them. Furthermore, as we Occidentals have no official language of Symbols, 
we must do the best we can with what we do have. If you will pay very 
close attention you will begin to see that each of the actors is representing 
a basic psychological relationship. You will note the struggle of Will with 
the Conscience, for instance, or that of Animal Instinct with Cultural 
Consciousness. 

In conclusion! I would like to say that we might all acclaim the NOH 
PLAY as the ideal solution, at 2 modest expenditure, to the problem of the 
short play, or Tableau, for cultural or educational purposes. Judiciously adapted 
for the schoolroom, parish, or benefit bazaar, as well as the more sophisticated 
university group, much can be achieved in the name of the Noh play. Loosely 
adapted for our Western needs, let us call the Noh play that which needs no 
plot, no scenery, a minimum of actors and—no dramatic unities. You may take 
the Noh play to be, for our purposes, that which is very short, is simply and 
quickly staged, yet invites the use of many bizarre and imaginative effects—a 
long rung up the ladder, so to speak, of cultural elegance. May I speak for 
all of you in saying-—-WELCOME VERSATILE NEWCOMER TO OUR 
SHORES, WELCOME, NOH PLAY! 
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[Actors play straight with deadly intensity) 


JACK: Hark! 


...Home. s 


[WONG sets down packages he is carrying.] 


WONG: 


JACK: 


WONG: 


JACK: 


WONG: 


JACK: 


WONG: 


JACK: 


O Wong! 

Is this the place? So dark? So mean? 

Were these the sods I walked on? 

That tree—that house—that lowering barn— 
Were these mine? 


Wong knows. 

The tree toad has told him. 

Wong sees his garden. 

There is Wong’ garden. 

It is leaping up and down with love 
Even as the tree toad promised him. 


Perhaps—I am away too long. 
Something is wrong. 

Is this my home? Must I go in? 
Melpomene, the girl I married— 
Is she waiting? 


Wong knows. 
The tree toad has told him. 


We who are close to Nature are its little brothers. 


Tell me, then— 


We who are close to Nature are 
Its little, secret-keeping brothers. 
We listen, but we do not tell. 


O hell! 
You’ve got to help me, Wong. 


Master must listen 

To the secret of the squash. 

If Master lend his ear 

To lisping nature 

he will hear what he will hear 


[to audience] The warrior remembers the winter! 





P [Puts ear to ground. Stands.] 
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There in that house waits my wife. 
Waits and waits and waits. 


F [Spot to MELPOMENE, MAX & WONG ont.) 
$ MELPOMENE: For seven years I waited with his mother. 


For seven years until I did away with her. 
For seven years if not a great deal longer 
I’ve done without a lover. 
That winter he signed Regular 
I sold shoe-laces. Could another 
say the same? 
Seven years. Seven years. 
When he comes back, he’ll get his. 
If he gets back, that is. 
Look at me! I who could have played Andromache, 
Elektra, or Clytemnestra’s ghost— 
A ruined fortress! 
Letters boasting of his heroism— 
Years and years of them— 
The Battle of Bull Run, 
Bull Run, indeed! PU Bull Run him. 
Seven long years. No matter. 
He'll get his. He'll know what for. 
So did his mother. So will that coocoo gardener 
War! Ha. Ha. Ha. i 


f [Spot out on Melpomene) 


WONG: [conversationally] 
Jealousy is bitter, like a sour peach 
Whoever has eaten a sour peach 
He knows what jealousy is like. 


JACK: What, Wong? How’s that? 
O, how it all comes back. 
I left her at this very gate. 
She looked at me. 
Seven years ago J said, 
Wait for me Melpomene, 
Wait for me, Melpomene, wait... 


WONG: In the gentian bell of summer 
Distant cannons popped and boomed. 
Wong was listening to the tree toad. 
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JACK: Seven years ago the time! ` 


WONG: (fulsomely] ¢ 
When the pumpkin climbed the vine 
And the vine climbed in the window. 


JACK: How dry her eye that day, how hot! 
She packed my ditty bag, and put 
A hot lunch in my haversack. 


WONG: We who work with nature are its little brothers. 
The aphid speaks to us. 
The hornet knows our name. 


JACK: Wong understands. It is not easy to return. 
Melpomene will know that no one stays the same. 
Home. Home again. Home! What is home. 
A phantom. 
O Wong! 
I was too young. I married very young. 
How could I know what was to come? 


[Muffled drumming] 
It had to come. 
It took me from my home. 
Scarce was the marriage ceremony done, 
It came. A little boy rushed in— 
[Louder drumming] 


His face was yellow and his eyes were red! 
MY NAME IS MARS! he said! 


[Feverish drumming} 


[matter-of-factly] 

So here we are again! The war is over, 
The Rebels are put down, 

A new life must begin, 

Wong to his garden and I to my farm. 


[Blackout. Spot on Melpomene] 


MELPOMENE: Something queer about this evening. Something nasty. 
Something odd. 





t JACK and WONG into spot} 


JACK: 


MELPOMENE: 


WONG: 
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I thought that I heard voices in the yard 
But when I looked I couldn't see a thing. 
Could it have been— 
A visitation? 
For the wrong I did? 
NO! I couldn’t help it. Anyone 
Faced with my problem, would have done the same. 
A fig for all of them. Her, him, 
And that gardener. 
There were continual complaints. 
She was a nuisance. 
Not only stealing hens but general disturbances. 
Dreadful exhibitions. I had to do it, 
It was best. 
She was a pest. 
Let charity take care of her. 
WHO’S THERE! 
Who knocked! Oh heaven! 
How pale I grow. How bounds my heart. 
My netves are all on edge tonight. 
Perhaps some hot milk... wait! 
Ir sounds again—who is it—who 





YOU! (Flings herself back against chair] 


Melpomene, I have come home. 
And so has Wong. 


Melpomene! Trembling? 
Don’t you remember me? 
Here! Step into the light. |: 
Let me look at you. i 
[Pulls a reluctant Melpomene under light) ; 
You haven't changed a bit! |! i 
Your wedding dress! You kept it! 
Your dear worn feet—in burlap bags! 
Tell me, did my mother get the shoes? 


Yes she did. She’s wearing them. 
At least I suppose she is, if they let her keep them. i 
I mean—so. It is my husband. 


[staring pointedly at empty chair} : fr 
Wong see spider. 
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Spider live in vacant chair. 
Spider make home there. 
Spider not friend to Wong. 
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Let me see. Mostly for me. 
Is there anything for you? 


Where spider live no place for Wong. I hope so... 
JACK: And dear, [As he busies himself BLACK FIGURE crosses stage back and off. On again and plucks 
Were is my mother? $ at Melpomene’s arm. MELPOMENE recoils, flings up her arms, and gasps. JACK does not 
see. 
MELPOMENE: What have you got there l These years of service 
In the packages? Surprises? They have been hard for both of us. 
The best is still ahead of us. 
WONG: The hornet and the aphid have foretold it. I will make it up to you for being heartless 
Wong heard it. If that’s what you thought I was. 
Listen, Melpomene [chattily]... 
JACK: Melpomene, how pale you are! 
Is it because we are seven years older? [MELPOMENE drops dead. FIGURE rushes off] 
WONG: O, Wong sees woe. JACK: IfI am false 
Wong knew. It is not to the man I am 
Wong heard it in the creeping moans Nor to the wife I hope to have 
Of tree toads. But to the boy I was. 
I am a man, Melpomene, a man. 
MELPOMENE: [snappishly] Heard WHAT? I had a horse as big as a train. 
When it ran, it puffed and shouted. 
WONG: We who are close to nature are its little brothers. "When it slept, it slept with me. 


Now do you see? [turns] 


MELPOMENE: I couldn’t care less. What? Melpomene! 
I said, what have you got there, Max, surprises? O heaven—what— 
Melpomene, speak to me! 
JACK: You’ve hurt Wong’ feelings. Are you sick! 


[Exit WONG. He has a rather rapid costume change here.] [BLACK FIGURE rushes back-—JACK turns and sees her lowering above him, cries out 
and drops dead. BLACK FIGURE dismantles. It is WONG.] 


MELPOMENE: Oh, get up off your knee. 





JACK: You do remember me, Melpomene! 
Yes, it will be hard at first. 
It will be strange for both of us. 
Those? those are just my things. 
Of no importance. 
Some bread knives, and a bird cage. 


[MELPOMENE trying to unwrap packages.] 


Stop, Melpomene! 
Manly appurtenances 
Of no importance. 





WONG: [very seriously] 
Man is like a pumpkin. Man is very weak. 
Man is like a pumpkin. For a while his cheek 
Is ruddy like a pumpkin. Then he clings to the vine. 
When his stem is sturdy, everything is fine. 
But when he grows too fat and big 
He breaks the twig. 
[more briskly, different tone] 
Wong has learned the lesson of the pumpkin. 
Now Wong must go back to his garden. 
Wong's garden! Wong’s farm! 
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The Mystery Chef Mystery 
A Play for Two Pianos (1953) 


James Schuyler 


[The scene is a commodious bed-sitting room on Lower Morgan Street. At rise JOHN 


ASTORBERY is confronting a frying pan with an uncracked egg. Simultaneously there is a 


knocking at the door, the phone rings, and CORA (THE PEARL) KOCH leaps into the 
room off the fire-escape. The Pearl is masked, armed and loaded.| 


JOHN (at phone): No, this is not the Folio Society. 

VOICE (through door): You took my husband away from my wife! 
CORA: The Pearl is back and she’s loaded. 

JOHN: Would you mind seeing who's at the door? 

VOICE: I hear you in there and I’m coming in ready or not. 
JOHN: The door doesn’t work. 


VOICE: Oh. [pause] I see. [pause] Drank Dzohara said to give you this. [A 
letter is slipped under the door] Don’t forget: Rosemarie de Paree at three. Mocha 


snackwiches! : 

CORA: I'll take that! 

JOHN: You'll take this! [he hands her the egg] 

CORA: Why thanx. [and clouts her with the frying pan]. Ulp. 

[In the ensuing struggle the gun fires, shooting the lock off the bathroom door which swings 


open disclosing JOANF and JOANS. JOANF is making Polish ham with egg salad 


sandwiches at the sink while JOANS is leafing through some old National Geographics 
looking for dollar bills.| 


JOANS: Here’s a good picture for our screen: “Girl Guides Greet Boy Guides in 
Old Middlesex Custom.” I mean, Old Middlesex costumes. 
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OANF: Get out of the tub and shut the door, my hands are from all over egg 
fsalad. JOANS does] 


“CORA: I don’t know why my picture is always in the Gutenmorgan (boo-hoo) 
Ë News since I don’t ever make out at anything. [She begins crying and whistling] 


Jonn (absent-mindedly while reading the letter): What’s that you're humming? 


f CORA (wistfully scratching her wrist): The Hum Potato Bug Skaters’ Waltz Clog. 
F Bach-Bull. 


| JOHN: Who is this “the author of Baroque Splendour” and why should Drank, l 
} the sinister little dear I could give him a new bike, refer to him as you-know-who? 
; [He opens the bathroom door] We're all invited to a party Porter is giving at cla al 
; for Jacob’s granulation after Larry-Mary’s closing at Matilda’s, then we'll all go on 
f to the Cups’s. I guess he means the Spoons’. 
| JOANF: O a party groan. 


| JOANS: Gee whiz John can’t we spend one single evening in the bathroom 
BE = making sandwiches and eating National Geographics. 1 mean, er, uh... 


| | JOANE: Who's the cute trick with the hat and the crystal blinkers? 

| ' CORA: I am Cora (The Pearl) Koch, ex-presidentrix of Stick-Ups, Inc. 
| JOHN (sarcastically): Ex? 

| f [CORA begins crying and whistling again.] 

| JOANF: What's that you're humming? 

| JOHN: Don’t ask! 


CORA ({fretfully fanning herself with a fret-work fan). Lover, Don't Leave Me, Leave 
| Me Leave You, from Leave Us Love. Calisher-Webern. 


| JOHN: I think it’s time you two pseudo-Mauds got out of my garden Pigon 
room. I want to go in and you know what that means. Where's my O.E.D.? 


| JOANF: Oof. 


| JOANS: I think it was right pert of us to have had a have-had party and not have 
| any of our friends find out we have had it. 


| JOHN: Where's my egg? 





i 
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CORA: You see? You only solve one mystery to discover another? 
JOHN, JOANS, JOANF: We know you Kenneth, take off that wig! 


[CORA-KENNETH—for it is he—lets out a terrible cry as the others pelt him with 
spaghetti and meat balls as the curtain FALLS.] 
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The Houses at Falling Hanging 
A One-Act Play (1953) ; 


Frank O’Hara 


CAST: 


MIRIAM LOGGERILL, a divorcée 

BANJO BENJAMIN, a movie star 

BETH & MARTIN PURSNOE 

LILY & WILLY SCARUM \ couples living at Falling Hanging 
MAUDE & HERBY DYPPE 

GUS SANDSTROM, the Dyppes’ house guest 


{A terrace overlooking a magnificent view. Stage right and left, terrace-type shrubs; stage rear, 
the wall of a house on which the terrace depends, and an entrance-and-exit opening in the 
form of a French window. There may be other windows, a vine, the house should be a natural 
brown.] 


BETH: How long is it since you moved 
to Falling Hanging? A year? 
LILY: Much more. Oh longer than that! 


BETH: You're such a native. | feel 
a stranger, and I’ve lived here 


half my life. 


LILY: Oh not you! 
You're a terribly indigenous type. 


BETH: What? Oh hello Martin, how nice. [MARTIN and WILLY enter.] 
Did you beat Willy or did he beat 


you? 

MARTIN: Hello. 

BETH: You both look 
exhausted. 

WILLY: I’m not exhausted. 
What an annoying thing to say. 


I feel terrific. How are you dear? [Kisses LILY.] 
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LILY: All right. 


BETH: Lily! We’ve been having 
a divine time! 


LILY: Beth’s been telling me 
all about Miriam Loggerill. 


BETH: She’s 
going to marry one of those men 
who play Tarzan in the movies. 


WILLY: Which one? 

BETH: I forget. Martin? 
MARTIN: I don’t know who or where he is. 
LILY: There seems to be a storm brewing. 
MARTIN: No there isn’t. It’s fair weather. 


BETH: I do wish someone else would arrive. 
I think you're all terrible. Really, 
I do. [They laugh.] 


MARTIN: I think you’re terrible. There. 
Now I’m over my ill temper. I think. 
What kind of a day did you have? 


BETH: Oh never mind. 
VOICES: 


THE FOUR: Out here darlings! Out here! Here 
we are! 


Hello? Where are you? 


VOICES: Oh there you are! What fun! 
Here they are. 


[Enter MAUDE and 
HERBY DYPPE with a house guest.] 


MAUDE: Lily and Willy Scarum, how mad! 
Oh this is marvellous. You dears. 


HERBY: Hello Willy. Lily. Martin. Beth. 
This is a friend of ours: Gus. 
Gus Sandstrom: Willy and Lily Scarum, 
and our host and hostess Martin 
and Beth Pursnoe. I believe you know 
Gus’s work, saw some in Cincinnati 
last year when you went through 
scouting the Swedish lamp market, 
Gus is in architecture. Remember? 


(Jo MARTIN] 
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: apartment -buildings that look 
. like shredded wheat? I told you... 


BMARTIN: Mr Sandstrom! What a pleasure! Gus, 
is it? 
GUS: Nice place you’ve got here. 
i Man from Indiana do it for you? 
Graduate of Eckingforth Institute? 


(MARTIN: Yes, . . . 


PSUS: Don’t tell me, now. Identify 
E everything by the style, it’s my only 
> fun these days; I’m terribly overworked, 
you know; now that chimney with the crick 
in its neck, hum, yes, Barry, Barry Snab. 


MARTIN: Right! 
PTHE SIX: 


FGUS: Thank you. Thank you. Only one [Bowing.] 
"of my many tricks, eh Herb? 


Marvellous! How uncanny! 


BETH: It’s simply incredible. Sit down, 
won't you? Here, where you can admire 
the view. Isn’t it even grander 
than the Grand Canyon? 


MARTIN: Almost everything 
Fis. [LILY and MAUDE whisper.] 


GUS: What I particularly like about 

= this Snab job is that the house really fits 

` into the scenery, it’s like a big 
moss-covered rock, you feel you're 
really part of something bigger, nature, 
that kind of thing, it’s impressive. 


TH: What a wonderful thing to say. All 
I know is, I love it. 


RBY: That’s 
the most important thing in a house. 


BETH: Really now, what are you rude things [Sees the two.] 


doing over there? 


PLILY: Maude was just saying 
t that the Carolingian House is for sale, 
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the one the villagers call “Patsy Manor”, 
isn’t that divine? I hope Bessy Wavington 
will buy it, she’s been dying to move out. 


BETH: But I promised to tell Buster Grist 
about the next one first! Then we'll 
tell Bessy if he doesn’t take it. 
But why would you have to whisper? 


MAUDE: Well, to tell the truth, I was feeling 
rather funny. I’m afraid I mentioned coming 
here to Miriam Loggerill and she’s sure 
to drop in. 


WILLY: She’s very attractive. 
BETH: She’s a terrible bore. 
WILLY: 


GUS: Who's this? A local girl? 


She is not. 


HERB: Miriam 
Loggerill. 

GUS: Who? 

HERB: Miriam L,o,¢,¢,¢,1,1,1,1 


She’s going to marry a movie star. 
LILY: Oh I really can’t bear movie stars! 
MARTIN: It must be a terrible handicap to you. 


HERB: And over there Martin has the studio 
where he designs that wonderful stationery 
of his. 


GUS: It’s really a terrific set-up. 
BETH: We call it “design for living.” 


GUS: Have you two ever had a show at the 
Museum of Modern Art? I should think 
you could work something out with them: 
call it “Good Design in Stationery.” 


MAUDE: Gus has such ingenuity, it’s amazing, [To WILLY] 


isn’t it? He's a mine of ideas. 


LILY: So I’ve heard. 





something to eat with these drinks? 


LILY: Pm starved. 
d BETH: Yes, how forgetful of me. 


Is everyone drink-happy? 


| THE SIX: Oh yes. 
$ MARTIN: TIl watch out for them, dear. 


| GUS: But, you know, I’m really serious 


about that idea. What he ought to do ... 
What you ought to do, is: get yourself 

a photographer out here, someone with 
connections, get yourself a fashion-type 
photographer, have him do the place 

in color, write yourself a little piece 

on how you and your wife stumbled on 
the property, built up the grounds, 
called in a young architect (that’s very 
important) to create a living scheme 

for the two of you, work and play, 

home and studio, a terrace perched over 
a ravine like the cliff-dwellers of 

Old Mexico, the mountain range there, 
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+ BETH: What a rude thing to say! 
d MARTIN: “Don’t be silly. Why don’t you get us 


[She giggles.] 


[She glares at 
LILY] 


[BETH exits.] 
[To MAUDE] 


[Jo MARTIN] 


the river down below there, the twin-spires . . . 


And another slant, “the enchantment 
can last” type slant, get some shots 

of a neighboring site and show how 
your house retains the beauty of nature 
despite its functionalism, its efficiency 
and inexpensiveness. It was inexpensive, 
wasn't it? 


} MARTIN: No. It was hideously expensive. 


| GUS: Most of them are. But it’s cleverer 


(To HERB] 


to say it was cheap. Otherwise no first-rate 


magazine will touch the story. What’s 
interesting about spending lots of money? 


WILLY: Are you married, Mr Sandstrom? 
| BETH: What's so funny? Will you pass this, 


Lily? 


[They all laugh.] 


[Enters with huge 
bowl of popcorn, then exits, ] 
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LILY: I just thought of his name: Banjo [After BETH.} 
Benjamin! 


BETH: Who's name? [Leans in window to reply] 


LILY: : The movie star’s, 
the one Miriam's going to marry. He played 
in all the Tarzan films about five years ago. 


BETH: How sweet. [She exits again.] 
MAUDE: He was perfectly darling, 

I don’t think there can be too much of 

that sort of thing. 
HERBY: Are you complaining, baby? [The Four laugh, 


the Two kiss.] 
GUS: Still crazy about each other, aren’t they? 


WILLY: It’s funny about that Tarzan thing, 
isn’t ic? Pm sure there’ll be Tarzans 
as long as there are white people. 


LILY: Or black people. 


GUS: Or red people. No, 
the most interesting point of all that 
isn’t the anthropological stuff, that’s 
crap. It’s the movie people. Now what 
made them decide on a Tarzan series 
in the first place? 


HERBY: They didn’t, we did. 


MAUDE: Oh let’s not start that we-the-people 
nonsense. After all there were loads of 
serials. It just lasted, that’s all. 

It’s because the Tarzans were all so 
ravishingly attractive. I thought, anyway. 


MARTIN: I never saw one. 


MAUDE: Not even as a child? 
You poor dear, you don’t know what 
masculinity is! 


MARTIN: I think I do. 
It’s just being able to improvise, 
that’s all. 
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| LILY: How right you are! 


$ MAUDE: How I loved it when Tarzan discovered 


the elephants’ burial ground, think 
of all those tusks piled around. It 
must have smelled awful. Did you see it? 


' GUS: No, I missed that one. Who was playing 


“Jane”? 


F MAUDE: I don’t remember. 
t HERBY: My 


great-grandmother had a coffee table 
made of solid ivory with a silver rim. 


| MARTIN: Where is Beth? I'd better go help. 


LILY: Wasn't all that ivory passed on? 
HERBY: I don’t know what happened to it. 


MAUDE: I think it was made into bullets 
during the war. I’m going to go powder 
my nose, by the way. Care to come? 

Thete’s room enough for an army. Í think 
the bathroom was formerly a carriage-shed, 


i LILY: We'll leave the “boys” to entertain 


themselves. 


t GUS: They seem an odd couple, 


the Pursnoes. What are they like? really like? 


e HERBY: You mean income or inclination? 


What would you say, Willy? How long 
have you known Beth and Martin? 


| WILLY: Only about a year. They are rather odd, 


but I enjoy them. He’s a bit irritable, 
but then, she’s most likely a bit of a trial. 


: GUS: It’s not that I don’t find them charming, 


I'm just curious, that’s all. 


HERBY: They're not really worth you're looking 


into, Gus; they sank every cent they have 
into this house, and won't do anything 
along your line for several years, 

unless he makes a killing, She might inherit 


[To GUS.) 


[He exits.] 


[To LILY] 
[P GUS] 


[They exit] ` 
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a small fortune from a maiden aunt 
in a few years. But that will go in taxes. 


WILLY: It always does. Isn't that sunset terrific? 


GUS: It’s a good place to build. Snab 
knows what he’s doing, though he’s 
short on imagination, . 


WILLY: I’m glad to hear 
an expert opinion on that, I’ve always 
found the place a little plain myself. 


BETH: Oh! isn’t that sunset ravishing? [She and MARTIN enter] 


MARTIN: There it is, our main feature of the day. 
Where are the girls? 


HERBY: Upstairs. 
Freshening. What have you got there? 
Looks mighty good to me. 


[With canapes.] 


BETH: Oh dear, forgot that other tray. 


MARTIN: Where is it? II get it. [He exits.] 
BETH: Oh, he'll 

never find it. [She exits. ] 
GUS: Is it going to rain? [The light darkens.] 


HERBY: No, no. Probably just those dark clouds 
where the sun is going down. 


WILLY: The sun 
wasn't very red, was it? 


GUS: It'll rain tomorrow. 


[The stage darkens completely and a spotlight picks up MIRIAM on stage. After her 
speech the stage is dark; she exits, and the lighting is dusk for the following scene. Where the 
spotlight may touch the three men during her speech, they are seen to be immobile, but in a 
conversational set.] 


MIRIAM: Why am I coming to this wretched 
little party? It is certainly not 
that I want to be with these people. 
I am about to change my life, my life 
is going to be exciting, there will be 
a touch of the pathetic, as if I were 
‘a has-been, and yet there will be 


4 MARTIN: Hey, it’s getting pretty dark. 


Í MAUDE: 





WILLY: 


MARTIN: 


į BETH: 


` 
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pall that glamor behind me pushing me 


forward. I will be happy and I will be 
different. I must be with these people 


X because when I’m away from them I’m afraid 


I’m like them, and that’s just too 
distressing. How bored they will be 


with me! it’s very amusing of them. [She exits in the dark,] 


[Enters with BETH.) 
Maybe we should move inside. 


€ HERBY: We're very comfortable where we are. 


What’s that you're bringing? 


| BETH: Just 


a little hot something-or-other. Try it, 
and then I'll tell you. [They each do.] 


My dear, [Enters with LILY] 
that cartoon book you have in the john 


is too droll. 


t LILY: He's my favorite cartoonist. 

; BETH: Its grown quite chilly, hasn't it? 

t THE MEN: No, it’s not chilly, it’s comfortable. 
f BETH: Lily, shall I get ‘A a sweater or a stole? 
| LILY: No thanks. I’m quite comfortable. 


BETH: Oh. 
What are you doing, Willy? 


Pm looking 

at the clouds, Pretty soon it'll be 

too dark to see them. There’s a knife, 

and a cow, and an omelette and a caravan, 
and a starfish, and an otter and a bagel. 


- BETH: Yes. Yes. 


You two are acting awfully sappy. 


| BETH: Shut up. 
MARTIN: 


What? Td like to speak to you 
for a moment, Beth, inside. 


But darling, [With an effort.] 


we've spent enough time inside together 
for now. Let’ enjoy our guests. 


ee o 


=r 


+ 
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MAUDE: Let’s 
enjoy these marvellous little things 
you made. They're so delicious, Beth. 


THE FOUR: Yes, they are delicious, Beth. 


BETH: Oh dear, 
now the clouds have all gone away, 
and I was just beginning to enjoy myself. 
I thought it would be so amusing to... 


MARTIN: Beth, you really must come inside. Now. 
MAUDE: No, no, Martin. Let me take her upstairs. 


Darling, let me talk to you for a moment alone, 
I’ve so wanted to confide in you, 

and we haven’t had a moment to ourselves. 
You’ve been so busy entertaining us 

I’ve hardly had a chance to even see you. 

Come darling, perhaps you can help me. 


[There is an awkward silence and the stage gets a little darker, dusk is giving way to night. 
MARTIN gets up and touches a wall switch which floods a bush and a strip of the house 
with an “interesting” light, the source of which is concealed in the shrubs. Everyone starts a 


trifle uncomfortably. | 


GUS: It’s strange, the feeling sunset gives 
you. I always feel terribly melancholy 
at this time of day. 


WILLY: Yes, that’s why 
we invite each other for drinks I guess. 
Darling, are you getting chilly? 


MARTIN: Shall we all move inside? 
WILLY: NO! 


MARTIN: All 
right! I’m just concerned for your health. 


LILY: Oh stop it. 


HERBY: This is the most perfect 
time of day for the view, isn’t it 
remarkable? That’s Badger Precipice 
to the left and Anaconda Diamond Head 
is the mountain above it, directly in 
back, do you see it? Heliotrope River 
is dammed just out of sight down here. 
In the spring you can hear it clearly, 





[Bursts into tears.] 


[Takes BETH in her arms. 
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| especially after a rain. I think it 
F is my favorite view, I wish we had it. 
f° Deer come to drink from the pool there 
k where the river widens. There used to be 
a lot of beavers, there are a lot of rabbits, 
Later in the fall the whole valley, 

the whole range of mountains, will 
seem to be in flames. 















t MARTIN: Perhaps it will be. 


f HERBY: In the morning it makes your eyes ache 
$ to see it. As if the sunrise were igniting 
it all, as if it were all over right then. 


F GUS: You're right, it’s very impressive. A 
good place to build, Martin, very smart. 


[The Five stop talking upon hearing a commotion inside the house. MARTIN jumps up 


[They exit.] F but hesitates, then there is the sound of women greeting each other] 


t HERBY: It must be Miriam. 


: GUS: Say, doesn’t it look like 
a light in the studio, isn’t that it 
over there? Is anyone working there now? 


} MARTIN: No.There couldn't be. It’s probably 
a reflection from Miriam’s car in the drive. 


Yes. That’s Miriam’s voice. (The Three go to the door.] 


WILLY: I love you. I adore you. Will you [To LILY] 


[Tò LILY.] stay with me forever? 


[LILY acts upset.] . LILY: Of course not, 


only as long as I want to. 


WILLY: Will you 
stay with me forever? 


LILY: Yes I will. [He laughs excitedly.] 


| MIRIAM: Daruncs! Oh I don’t know you, who [Enters with BETH 
are you? & MAUDE.] 


HERBY: This is Gus Sandstrom, Miriam 
Loggerill. Miriam, you look terrific! I 
hear you're getting married again. 


MIRIAM: Yes, I’m such a fool. 
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MARTIN: Come sit down. 
Want some gin? 
MIRIAM: Yes, about.a pint 


and no ice, how are you dears? 


LILY: It’s such fun, Miriam. What have you 
been doing with yourself lately? We never 
never see you. 


WILLY: Are you really going 
into films? 


MIRIAM: Only in a manner of speaking. 
You look so sweet, Willy, I always said 
you were terribly handsome. 


WILLY: I wish I'd heard you. 
MARTIN: How are you feeling, Beth? 
BETH: All 

right. 


[Goes back into the house.] 


MAUDE: She’ feeling much better now. [He glares.] 


MIRIAM: Well what's new, what's new all of you? 
GUS: I’m new. 


MIRIAM: More of you later. What fun! 
the place looks marvellous, Martin. 
It’s its time of year, of course, and mine 
is looking absolutely ratty. 


HERBY: Are you 
-letting it go? 


MIRIAM: Of course, darling, 
it’s the azure coast for me, like my eyes! 


MAUDE: Oh come now, you have green eyes. 


MIRIAM: Then it’s my French and not my eyes. 
Careful, don’t be cross, Maude, 
it doesn’t suit you, you're too sweet a type. 


WILLY: Uh oh. Gus, here, has been dying to meet you, 
Miriam. 


` 
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EMIRIAM: Oh really? What a shame I’m late. 


B[BETH enters with a shawl for each of the women and they put them on. She also has a 
Bittle bright-colored muff, or a fur one with bright artificial flowers on it.] 


BETH: I know you don’t want these, but I know 
$ you must be a little chilly, so let’s do 
- wrap up. F 


i ILY: That’s a terribly sweet idea, Beth. 


BETH: I’ve been chilly all day. My hands are 
& practically frozen. Is this little muff 
ý too ridiculous? 


MIRIAM: Its enchanting my dear. 


HERBY: You look so pretty sitting like that, 
- Beth, you look like a miniature of yourself 


i age fifteen and scared to go to the ball: [The Seven laugh.] 


Í BETH: You're very sweet to me, Herb, thank you. 


EGUS: Look at the lights on the river. 
+ It’s fantastic. 


MARTIN: Let’ not talk 
' about that damned view, any more. 


FMAUDE: I’m bored silly by it, myself. 
t WILLY: How's Jackson, Miriam? 


Í MIRIAM: Jackson who? 

k Jackson Loggerill? What a funny thing 

_ to bring up! All right, I suppose. You 

are very strange, Willy Scarum.Am I 

the only woman in America who’s been married 
twice? I don’t really keep very good track 

of Jackson since we were divorced. Not 

that it would be any more difficult now 

than it was when we were happily wedded. 





| LILY: Oh Willy, you're so silly, I love it. 
f MAUDE: I think he’s just plain obtuse. 


> MIRIAM: “Plain”! 


| BETH: Where are you going to live after 
¥ you leave Falling Hanging? Will you be 
going to Hollywood? 
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HERBY: Hollywood's not 
for you, Miriam. Hideous place. 


GUS: , l Worst- 
looking buildings in the world, the new 
world, at any rate. 


MIRIAM: Banjo and I haven’t 
really decided anything yet. We’ll probably 
honeymoon in Sweden. He’s so fond of athletics, 
and then perhaps run down to North Africa 
to get tan before we come home. 


LILY: My dear, 
you'll never get tan there. You may as well 
go to Cape Cod. 


WILLy: l North Africa would be more fun. 
Did Banjo Benjamin ever go on location there 
for one of his movies? 


MIRIAM: They're made 
in the Congo, darling. I was thinking of 
Marrakesh or something. 


BETH: I couldn’t think 
of living anywhere but in Falling Hanging. 


GUS: It’s so attractive here, no wonder. 
MIRIAM: Thats a problem in itself. [Jo BETH.] 


MARTIN: It isn’t that 
she couldn’t leave, it’s that she doesn’t 
wish to leave, Miriam. We're settled people, 
it’s our nature. 


MIRIAM: Oh really? 
MARTIN: Yes really. [He exits.] 


MAUDE: Your manner of life is more interesting 
than some, Miriam, but there are other 

kinds of satisfaction. For instance, have 

you ever wondered how the pioneers could bear 
just the tiny inconveniences of going away 

and staying away? They seem staggering to me. 
Imagine going to Brazil, now! Dear god, 

what would one do in the long afternoons? 

One would be forced to become a district nurse! 





` 
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q And there’s the lack of stimulation, 
F Td become a complete dead-head in a week. 


J Anyway, it’s far-fetched, but that’s the way 
PI think of your life. You’re so adventurous. 
; You make me feel as if I just sat home all the 


time and cultivated my feelings, but that’s real 
too, and it’s very valuable. There’s a sense 

in which civilization consists of merely sitting 
still and day-dreaming, isn’t there? 


k WILLY: Well 


what’ so frightfully interesting about 
being civilized? 


f MIRIAM: I'm marrying Banjo, 


after all, not Tarzan. There are more fairies 

and alcoholics in Hollywood than on the 

whole East Coast. What could be more civilized, 
if that’s your idea of a good time? Anyway, 

I confess I do hate to sit still, it makes me 
anxious. 


° BETH: I think that’s simply terrible. 
i MIRIAM: It is, dear. 
| GUS: Yes, there’s a real reward 


to putting down your roots, building, 

and living in a place. It’s corny, but 

it’s as if there was a spirit to a place, 

it’s thicker and richer as you live on 

in the same surroundings. You discover things 
about the place, you invest your feelings 

in it. And so on. You know what I mean. 


HERBY: Sure, I know what you mean. It’s 
true, that’s the only way to be happy. 
It’s tame, but it’s rewarding. You 
can't play the long shots all your life. 
It’s “design for living” as Beth said. 
You’re better off, on a sheer investment 
level, and really what other level is there? 
to build a swimming pool than take 
a trip. 


[MARTIN enters.] 


MAUDE: As long as your income remains 
stable, that is. 


GUS: No, that’s another 
problem, that one. That’s old fashioned fate. 
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MARTIN: I hate to think so. 
MAUDE: But it’s true? 


MARTIN: No, 
it’s not true, 


LILY: We're getting serious-with-drink. 
WILLY: Perhaps we'd better be getting along. 


BETH: No. Don’t go yet. Please. Martin, stop 
them. 


WILLY: Okay beautiful, we're stopped. 
MIRIAM: Oh Willy! You used to say I was beautiful. 
WILLY: I still do. 


LILY: He said so this afternoon, 
just before you arrived. 
MIRIAM: Was it in question? 


HERBY: You're cute, Miriam. You're like a child. 
MAUDE: I love that quality of yours, Miriam. 


LILY: What about your house, Miriam? Are you 
renting or selling? 


MIRIAM: I thought I’d rent, 
if I can, and then we'd have it for summers 
if we feel the need of some country air. 


BETH: How can you bear the air in the city? 
I’m just opposite to most people, the air 
in the city gives me all sorts of allergy 
stimulation, I sneeze all the time, especially 
in subways. I think they’re full of roses, 


GUS: Would that they were! 


LILY: You architects 
are so nineteenth century! 


MARTIN: But who 
do you suppose would rent it and for 
how long? 


MIRIAM. A year at most, and less at best. 
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t MARTIN: You'll never be able to manage that. 
f MAUDE: Oh I don’t know about that. The Canderbloors 


are a sweet couple, he’s in silver mines 
and she’s as neat as a pin, the trouble 

with them is they have eighteen dogs and 
they’re all big dogs. Pekinese wouldn’t be 
so bad. 


MIRIAM: And they smell so. 


MAUDE: Not if they're kept 
out of doors. 


MIRIAM: I could put that in the lease. 


HERBY: Irving and Bridget Gustafson are nice. 


Why don’t you call them---tell them Maude 
and I recommended them. Irving and I lunch 
together every week, We're really great friends, 
he has a real sense of property. 


MAUDE: Isn’t she 
a terrible slob, darling? 


HERBY: No, she’s just stupid. 


t BETH: I think Buster Grist deserves a chance 


at it. He’s always missing out. 


, MIRIAM: I 


couldn’t bear to think of him in my house! 


| WILLY: He's not so ugly. 


MIRIAM: He’s pointlessly silly. 


f MARTIN: The Becks are looking for a place. 
| MIRIAM: I resent talented people. 


BETH: And they’d turn 
the garage into a theater. 


LILY: Their flair 
is mostly for scandal, but what a flair! 


HERBY: You should try to get someone who'll 
improve the property, it’s 
very important. I can’t overstress it. 
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BETH: It’s strange to think of the number {To herself] 
of things you did as a child, by yourself} 
now, there seems to be very little to do. 
There’s no variety any more, there’s no 
reason to be alone. It’s very boring. 


MIRIAM: I think you have overstressed it. I’ll be (To HERBY] 
lucky if I rent the house to a monster. 
MAUDE: What’s the matter, dear? [To BETH] 


BETH: I was just thinking out loud, it’s nothing really. 
GUS: Did Barry Snab build your house, too? 


MIRIAM: No, my house is very very very old. 
It even has a name. It’s called Persephone 
Private. 


HERBY: Persephone Private House, that is. 
Ours is The Slave Traders’ Whip House, did 
I tell you that? 


GUS: Yes, you did. 


BETH: Martin 
and I found a map of Falling Hanging where 
your house is called At The Back Of The 
North Wind House, isn’t that amusing? 


HERBY: Most of the names were kept from colonial times, 
I doubt if you had the right house. 


BETH: Yes, 
we did, didn’t we, Martin? 


MARTIN: I think so. 


HERBY: Well you couldn't have. Ours dates from 1683, 
and there certainly was no one in it before that. 


MIRIAM: One should build one’s own house anyway. 
GUS: Hear, hear. 


LILY: Id rather see Bessy, 
Bessy Wavington, get your house, Miriam, 
than. Buster Grist, wouldn't you, Maude? 


MAUDE: Oh much. But Julian and Judith Beck are 
much more interesting than anyone else 
in the world so far as I’m concerned. 
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f GUS: Thats not what you look for 


in a tenant. 


t HERBY: You want disinterested 


reliability, not glamor, Miriam. 


f LILY: You two sound like such boors! 


E WILLY: Pamela Scaramouche’s married sister 


would be a marvellous person for the place. 
She’s the sort of person you could 

leave all your furniture with and she'd 

do wonders with the garden and the beds. 
Flowers are her passion. 


T BETH: Isn’t she 


the pretty one who drives the red truck? 


; MAUDE: Yes. She’s a real girl of a girl! 


f MIRIAM: I think we have too many French types 


in the neighborhood already. If there’s 
one thing I can’t stand it’s that shirt-and- 
sneakers gamin look in a woman. 


F LILY: I love it in men. 


l BETH: It makes you look 


young. Men always seem to look younger. 


Í MARTIN: It’s not always an advantage. 
f HERBY: It is, 


if you’re not. How’s your stationery 
selling these days? Does it fall off 

during the summer and then pick up for 
the winter season? 


| MARTIN: That’s about it. 


Sometimes more than others. 


t HERBY: Why don’t you 


do some novelty cards too? Birthday cards 
are good the whole year round. 


k GUS: I know 


a terrific young designer in Cincy. 

She’s done some swell posters for 

the city disposal system. Last year 

the department of sanitation in Chicago 
called on her for an emergency 
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sign and it made a terrific hit up there. 
Of course, she’s done good work in 
your line too, the cards I saw were 
really smart and appealing. Here ... 


MARTIN: It’s not exactly my line yet. 


HERBY: Just a suggestion, Martin, none of 
my business, I freely admit it. 


MAUDE: Darling, hadn’t we better go home? 
MARTIN: Oh not yet, Maude, it’s just getting 


nice. i 
LILY: The evening is heavenly. 
MIRIAM: Are you enjoying it? 
LILY: Why, yes! ... ? 


GUS: What’s Banjo Benjamin really like? 
I'd be interested to know if he, 
in his field, follows the same patterns 
of success that I’ve observed in 
my own and others like it. The films 
seem to have a law unto themselves, 
and yet, deep down, I’m sure that the same 
Motives govern in that industry as in, 
say, the automobile industry. What 
do you say to that idea? Oh I don’t mean 
that a success in one could be a success 
in the other, but I feel sure that 
the same qualities are rewarded by 
success in each case. Has he ever 
discussed his early career with you? 


BETH: Oh that would be so interesting! 


MIRIAM: Well darling, the truth is we never 
talked about the movies at all! But 
really, you’ve got him all wrong. He’s 
perfectly adorable and all, he’s the 
handsomest man I ever met (to me), 
but he’s really quite marvellously casual, 
and [ don’t imagine he ever worked 
a full day in his life. He’s the other 
type entirely. I know most of the stars 
work terribly hard. But every thing seems 
to just drop in his lap, his luck 
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i is absolutely irritating, for instance. 

E He tries never to do anything that doesn’t 
d really interest him. That’s why he quit 

E the movies. 


EGUS: What does he do now? 
i IRIAM: Nothing, absolutely nothing, it’s divine! 


t MAUDE: He's so sexy, he certainly shouldn’t 
t have to work! 


É MIRIAM: What a darling thing to say! 


HERBY: Such a peculiar life, it must-be 
terribly boring with nothing definite 
in the offing. I'd die of boredom. 


$ LILY: But you're bored doing what you do now, 
t arent you? How could a change bore you? 


ų¢ HERBY: I’m not bored. 


E MARTIN: Well I am. Not that 
E I want to wear a leopard skin. 


HERBY: Even 
wearing a leopard skin is a routine, 


| MAUDE: Oh now stop it, it’s too ridiculous. [Kisses HERBY] 


1 WILLY: There’s a certain bogus manliness about 
the whole thing that irritates me. 


BETH: What? 


WILLY: All that adventurer crap. They all 
think they’re such sex-pots. 


LILY: It’s life 
in the grand tradition, dear, and we're 
just middle-class stick-in-the-muds, 


HERBY: It takes a lot more guts. 


MIRIAM: Oh really! 
this is beginning to sound like a Kiwanis 
rally. It’s enough to be something, 
you don’t have to try to make it interesting. 
I’m also beginning to take this conversation 
rather personally, so if you don’t mind... 








mui artare a 
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BETH: Miriam! I’m sure... 


MIRIAM: 


... there must be 


something else you can discuss until I’m 


gone. 


MARTIN: Aren’t you amused by it, Miriam? 


MIRIAM: Of course, darling. 


BETH: 


It’s the kind of night 


one could just fall into, it’s so black. 


GUS: What an observation! 


WILLY: 


It didn’t rain 


after all, did it? 


MAUDE: 
maybe just 


No it didn’t. Or did it? 
a few drops. 


BETH: No, it didn’t rain at all. It hardly ever 


rains. 


MAUDE: 


That’s not true. It sometimes rains 


a great deal. I’m not at all sure it didn’t 
rain tonight, The air feels damp. Perhaps 
while we were upstairs, Beth. Did you notice ...? 


HERBY: I’m terribly hungry. Why don’t we all go 
to a road-house for spare-ribs? Let's just 
pile into my car, there’ll be room if we 
squeeze. Or we can take your convertible, 
too, Miriam. 


MIRIAM: 
MARTIN: I 


Let me just run upstairs first. 


ll get a bottle of liquor for the ride. 


LILY: Oh good, it’s such fun to drink in a car! 


GUS: You people certainly lead an active life. 


MAUDE: We try to keep moving. 


WILLY: 
you keep c 


That’s country life, 
hasing your tail all the time. 


LILY: We wouldn’t want to be covered with moss, 


would we? 


MAUDE: 


That will come soon enough, alas. 





[Laughs.] 


[She exits.] 
[He exits.| 


. 
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] GUS: It’s been real fun this evening, Beth, 


I’ve really enjoyed seeing your place. 
Terrific set-up. I’m sorry I didn’t get 

a chance to see the studio while the light 
lasted. 


| BETH: It’s been a great pleasure. Could 


you come by for lunch some day this week? 
There's a pretty little waterfall we could [Aside to him.] 
bathe in after you look over the studio. 


| GUS: It’s a date, let’s make it definite for, 


maybe Tuesday? 


i, BETH: That would be heaven. At noon. 


| LILY: Let's start arranging ourselves in the cars, 


everybody, come on, 


} THE FIVE: Okay, let’s go everybody. [They exit; stage empty.] 
f MARTIN: Miriam? She must have gone out to the car. [From window] 


f [MIRIAM enters. She looks around for a moment as if expecting someone. There is a pause. 
F Then a man swings onto the terrace by a vine or from the branch of a nearby tree. The Two 


do not kiss.) 


MIRIAM: Banjo! 


E BANJO: Darling! 
F MIRIAM: You got my note? 


I thought you'd never get here. 


BANJO: I had a hard time finding enough vines 
to swing on. And I’m used to denser forests. 
Say, why do they call this place “Falling Hanging”? 


t MIRIAM: It’s on an overhanging ledge of the mountain, 


darling, and a little of it falls off every day. 


Curtain 
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The Corpse 
A Drama to Be Set to Music (1954) 


Russell Atkins 


[A room in a large mansion of great age. On a wall is a magnificent portrait of a man. 
Beneath it is a kind of altar on which two candles burn. On the portrait and stage a blue 


light pours so that the portrait stands forth prominently. A woman in black veil-like garments | 


stands motionless looking at the portrait. Behind her to the side, two glass-panelled doors 
would show far over what is at present an unintelligible garden.| 


WIDOW: Cold scare of the sky—the alas strewn way! 

Our drear of friends funeral’d—funeral’d away. 

Palling beyond hedges at the lean of trees, 

We left you Larenuf, done, dead, ceremonied. 

Time cannot make less of it, only more engrieve! 

End of you! Rakes of it cruel over the heart’s field. 

In one of months, a death comes to you again. 

Resemblance, the presence of you, all will wane. 

Out of the vaulted grey, a shadowed rain. 
[Enter two hired men of rugged appearance. ] 
I HIRED MAN: Lady, when you are ready, we have the car waiting near. 
WIDOW: I am ready, will it be properly late when we reach the cemetery? 
I HIRED MAN: Perfect for what we have to do. 
WIDOW: Come then. 
[All exit. Stage dimmed. Only light on portrait lingers. Dies. 

SCENE II. VAULT 


[Enter HIRED MEN and WIDOW through a highly ornamented gate staged so that the 
audience seems to be in the vault looking out upon the grave night. It is a moonlit night.) 


WIDOW: We were not seen. Here is the grave of Larenuf. 
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j I HIRED MAN (setting down lamp and the wedges): Should we begin, lady? 


l [WIDOW nods. MEN begin to pry away at stone slab that forms a little door to place 
F where coffin lies. 


E WIDOW (in evident mingled pity and suppressed anxiety): 


Larenuf, we have silenced through the grave’s gates. 
Dusts haunt about you in the ghastly late. 

If we were The Awaited only and had come 

To salvage you out of death as out of tomb— 

To take you home! 


q ce MEN move slab and draw out coffin. A bunch of decayed flowers falls off of the 
© casket. 


S WIDOW: A wither of horror these flowers, Larenuf! 
| HIRED MAN: Lady—? 
F WIDOW: I am prepared. 


| T HIRED MAN: If you visit to have a look at him, he probably will look the same 


look, buried four days 


f (HIRED MEN pry open coffin lid. They lift the lid. Corpse of Larenuf. WIDOW stares 
i upon corpse] 


j WIDOW: Larenuf. Of course you would be thus. 


Bravely waiting on the worse. 


f I HIRED MAN: He seems only a little changed, lady. 


WIDOW: Ah, Larenuf, yon lie here passed merely nowhere, 


The head, the lips, familiar there. 
I wished you “other worlds” knowing you were here. 


I say again-—it is hard not to say-—ashes or gone all; 
Dead, were you suddenly unrecognizable; 
Had you been jaded, unsympathetic or old, 


I would have bowed off as they resignedly 
Through the heath’d faint perfumed array. 
[more to HIRED MEN] 
Kissable he is. Yet he is from kissing far. 
The moons of his eyelids extinguished are. 
A blur comes there. The face cakes more. 
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There is not the same, though same the setting. 
Of his Sahara’d cheek, some sordid etching. 


Now this place moved upon, keeping has of his lifelike hand. 
Insidiously moved again, he will break 

And all ends. 

[to HIRED MEN] 

Leave me a moment, will you? 


[HIRED MEN step out of vault. She kneels beside the encoffined body. Lovingly caresses 
the dead hand. Kisses the corpse upon the lips. Rises slowly. 


Goodnight for now, while resemblance is yet on your brow. 
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Many months passed. Another rains over the slab. 
Each one the more carelessly will rob 
You of identity, Larenuf. That will I die of. 


I say again—tt is hard not to say—ashes or gone all; 
Dead, were you suddenly unrecognizable; 
Had you been jaded unsympathetic or old, 


I might have bowed off resignedly as they 
Through the heath’d faint perfumed array, 
Cloisteredly thinking of the mystery. 


iE 
i 
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In one of months a death shall come to you again. 


Eo ov q Resemblance, the presence of you, all will wane. 
[Exit WIDOW. Enter HIRED MEN.] Out of the vaulted grey, a farewell of rain. 


Tonight we will once more through the grave’s gates. 


i I HIRED MAN: How many times will she come back? 
f Gloom will fierce about the ghastly late. 


I HIRED MAN: Until he dies his second death she says. 


And then my dearest and sweetest Larenuf, 
q Ours will be a silent, strange romancing, 
Y II HIRED MAN: You think the lady a little crazy? 3 My recognition, your resemblance lingering. 


I HIRED MAN: What else? But she can pay since she is rich. $ [Enter the two HIRED MEN] 





II HIRED MAN: Well, we'll have something to sleep on. I HIRED MEN: Lady, when you are ready we have the car waiting by. 


I HIRED MAN: He was a very handsome fellow. q WIDOW: I am ready. Is it the same hour as before? 
[HIRED MEN replace coffin. Gather tools and lamps and exit closing ornamented gate. 
. Stage dimmed.} 
i, -> f WIDOW (moving over to the portrait): Very late, Larenuf. Larenuf, linger, my love. 
| SCENE III Come. Quick! 


d, 


p I HIRED MAN: Later. It will be very late when we reach the cemetery. 


[Setting as in scene I with portrait. Each scene is dark of stage. WIDOW must be very |T HIRED MAN: Lady, it’s none of my affair, but I-—perhaps—- 


shadowed and dim. Only the portrait stands forth. Enter WIDOW. Her grief has her. 
Under a dull light her eyes have that deep look, resembling the hollows of a skull. Her veils 
in this scene are torn and hang askew] 


WIDOW: Say, if you please. 


$I HIRED MAN: We won't complain. I have nothing to say. 


i WIDOW: A year has come shadow’d and doled away. 3 o. 
: I va knocked upon things of the world, Larenuf, and they, í WIDOW: I understand you. To you it is only horror 
d As in a void, resound in long echoes, hollow’d, vanishing in decay. a It is my yesterday, today, tomorrow. 

$ l ; You will proceed? 

Once-pleasures, and things once profound, all are museum’d. 
Į am some barren spectator among them. 

They are nothing now. What could they have seemed? 


i HIRED MAN: We will. 


WIDOW: And if you would rather not afterwards 
I thank you for so far, 
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[She leaves and they follow. Stage lights dim leaving portrait lit, as music forebodes. The stage | 


goes dark.] 
SCENE IV. VAULT 


[In this scene the garments of the WIDOW may be in perpetual agitation throughout. There 
is a blowing of dead leaves about the vault. Enter WIDOW and hired men. They advance. 
Place lamp. Widow holds back. Men draw forth coffin. Wait. WIDOW advances.] 


I HIRED MAN: Open it now? 
WIDOW: Let me see the ravage of a time. Open it. 


[Coffin lid is lifted. Recoil and horror upon the faces of the hired men and widow. Larenuf 
appears hideous and broken of face like a cracked mask. Widow grasps her throat and looks 
made stone of. For a minute or so they are engrossed by the crumbling Larenuf. There is only 
continuous and descriptive music.] 


[WIDOW, waving men to leave her] 
WIDOW: Leave me. 
[HIRED MEN leave.] 


Larenuf, we have secreted through the grave’ gate. 
And my love, for what? You leave me. A little wait. 


How you are dying again! —-an image too quickly dreamed. 
This portrait, Larenuf, is sadly out of frame. 

Ruins shadow across you too serene, 

And out of name! 


On the dust-dulled forehead, a little ghastly quake, 
Skull’d and so horrid is the death that wrecks 
A face bearing yet a track of my Larenuf. 


“Other worlds,” “spiritual thresholds,” “heavens and hells,” 

Friends will describe it so. But these things in the imaginations 
of men have being. 

To me you will have lapsed into nothing! 


Crumbled and wormed the last look of once Larenuf, 
Passing out of the lighted-up into the—what? 


And as such how fragile a thing fondly loving is made, 
Centered upon resemblances and in identities! of shades 
Daying along sun forsaken places that fade. 
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Where there dwelt a dunness and a fellow light 
That made out of so much of sound and sight 
A man named Larenuf, came the blight, 

And his composition cracks up in a night. 


' i Here’s Love my heart of everything and farewell, 
3 A little remains like you where all of you dwelt. 


E PI come again but may never more hope to tell. 













pIwipow rises slowly, Exits. Enter HIRED MEN,] 


u HIRED MAN: I never thought of how it was! 
If and when we come again, he’ll be trash! 


FI HIRED MAN: Let's close the thing up. 


# > 


{Coffin is replaced. Lamp and tools are gathered. HIRED MEN leave stage as it dims. 
SCENE V 


P{Setting as in Scene I with portrait. Lightning and thunder and anger of rain. On portrait 
band stage a light pours. In this scene the light that falls upon them is green and hideous. The 
Ewortrait must stand forth. 

A stairway is prominently outlined ai left stage. The WIDOW descends having 
fover her right arm a black mantle and in her left hand the graveyard lamp. She is wearing an 
pivening dress very dissipated in character and white. She is depraved looking and the bones of 
her her face are bold. 

There comes the chiming of a clock. She stops upon the stairs.] 


fwpow: Eleven o'clock: the men have not as yet come through the wrack 
; of night with under’d drum. 

Rain, dastarded on my husband! He lies, after the years, 

Bereft of the false-face and so has on 

The true death of man’s mien! 


Drears and drears of friends funeral away. 
Glance of the lightning illumes their way, 
Palling beyond and beyond eternally! 


Bowing again and again bowing resignedly 
Through the heath’d faint perfumed array! 


There, through the appall of the grave’s gate, 
Even as it is, Larenuf, late and too late, 
I will lone about you among the desecrate. 
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Ah, there are your meaningless bones they save, 


the money. I 
Lying alack and bleak'd and brave. 


had no idea— 



















There through the long of processional trees, 
Throng’d by the tendril’d winds, the thickened leaves 
Break open. A white death-mask flees! 


A HIRED MAN: I think we're safe. 
HI HIRED MAN: What about the lady? 
[She flings open the panelled door; in rushes the wind; her garments are in violent agitation. 


A choir of voices singing faintly of ghastliness with a far away tinkling of wind chimes, 
hurriedly passes and is no more heard. There is the fall of the thunder] 


late. Get back. 


: Policeman and INSPECTOR. reappear] 
Blown, and for that unthawed of the winters, q 


Sails of a ship’s forth! I have last seen Larenuf 
Upon aboard, one of burial black and of 
A mist of the undue and Time’s enough! 


SPECTOR: They seem to have slipped us. I see a light in the caretaker’s 
house. Come on. 


$ HIRED MAN: Now we can make the break. 
[Entering from the terrace furiously, she places over her shoulder the mantle of black; siezes 4 


the lamp taking out of a drawer a gun, she places it in a little bag; takes lamp and goes over 
breathes upon the candle that remains burning to blow it out; pausing between the open 
panelled doors, the ghostly choir with tinkling accompaniment is heard again. The WIDOW 
hurries out into the thunder and the lightning takes all light from the stage leaving a sudden 
gloom in which the thunder growls under music.] 


[They approach the gate. They open it.] 
Hold back! Somethin’s coming! 


1 {HIRED MEN hide themselves again.] 


SCENE VI VAULT ii HIRED MAN: Look! Say—! 
[Prelude of harsh hurried music. The storm commences to rage. The stage is dark, all but the 
ornamented gateway of the vault, Through it we look out into the lightning and thunder and $ 
rain of the sodden cemetery. Enter two HIRED MEN, breathlessly. Conceal themselves in 
vault. Shouting across the grave is heard.) 


HI HIRED MAN: Ofall th-! 
HIT HIRED MAN: It’s the mad lady! 
i [The WIDOW approaches. Upon her coming the music assumes a dreadful character, 


È horroring up out of the deep. The WIDOW comes, opens the ornamented gate, pauses for a 
E moment on the threshold.] 


I HIRED MAN: They haven’t spotted us. 


[Four men, three police officers and an INSPECTOR, briefly halt in consultation by the 


vault, then scatter in search of HIRED MEN.] f I HIRED MAN: It's different tonight, lady. I’m giving the orders! Put out 


the lamp! 
I HIRED MAN: How’d they catch on to our racket? 


i WIDOW (surprised, then overjoyed): 
q Friends, friends! You have not foregone me, have you? 
Hurry, there is that that we’ve sworn to do! The coffin! 


I HIRED MAN: We've had police troubles before, buddy. We must’ve been seen 
or suspected at one time or another: that last haul we made, I 
guess. Don’t forget that candy-shop job. I 
was arrested on 
suspicion, they said. They brought me here straight off. I 
could’ve dropped dead when I saw you. What 
was you here for? 


: I HIRED MAN: The Law’ in the cemetery! Put out the lamp, lady! 


{ WIDOW: Even now he may lie here—~a trace of the once here. 
The head, the lips familiar there! 


H HIRED MAN: I come here thinkin’ you was here. She said this was the last 


f IL HIRED MAN: Put out that lamp or we’ll make you! 
night. You hadn’t called and then I remembered 


, 3 Tete 
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4 WIDOW: The coffin! Every moment he is drawn away! 
| A The coffin! The coffin! Hurry! 


In This Hung-Up Age 
A One-Act Farce (1954) 


I HIRED MAN: TI show this lunatic— 


Gregory Corso 
ae [He starts forward. The WIDOW recoils and thrusts out her arm long, the gun pointed 


firmly] 
Ii HIRED MAN: Look out, she’s got a gun! 


WIDOW: Mine are still the orders! Draw out his narrow bed! 


1 HIRED MAN: Why you-! Quick! Get the thing drawn out! SYNOPSIS 
The year is 1954 and a Greyhound bus leaves from New York on its way 
to San Francisco. None of the passengers know each other, and are going 
to San Francisco for different reasons, except the POETMAN who is 


[They rush forward; they jerk away the slab; they sieze the coffin furiously; they draw it forth 
and hurl it open it is full of the bones of Larenuf shriek of the Widow at the hideous truth— | 





a the gun held for a moment in her grip, falls upon the floor. The HIRED MEN, stunned by 3 . 
it all, stand looking, then stumblingly, knocking over the lamp, dash across the stormy q pa BEAUTY. Three days out of New York and the bus breaks 
ig cemetery. The WIDOW on her knees at the coffin has wrapped herself in the skeleton of x i 


Larenuf, weeping hysterically] CHARACTERS 


WIDOW: Unknowable! End of you! Nothing! Ha! HIPSTER: A NewYork City Lower East Side delinquent, tough and endowed 
with slang and jazz talk, twenty years old; wears loud clothés 
TOURIST: A red-necked Midwest square, middle-aged 
MRS. KINDHEAD: Progressive Liberal Housewife do-gooder type, middle-aged 
or a little over 
POETMAN: Little-magazine type with social complaints, drinks, bemoans the 
plight of poesy, and wears sloppy but clean clothes, twenty years old 
APACHE: American Indian, philosophical jazz enthusiast, thirty-five years old 
INSPECTOR: Dead. 4 COLLEGE GIRL: Radcliffe College, prim, sharp, naive, nineteen years old 
BUS DRIVER: Greyhound bus driver, courteous, middle-aged 
BEAUTY: Dressed in white gown, she never says anything, takes sleeping pills, 
occasionally blows on saxophone 


[The stage is dark and holds her outline faintly in green; she stands, her tall figure stiffens a 
moment and there is the ring of a pistol and the gloom of her figure sinks to the level of the 
pli coffin. Enter INSPECTOR and policemen, running, their flashlights on; they flash them 

upon the huddled form of WIDOW; the blood upon her face and her contorted position 
| make her hideous. Enter caretaker with lamp, INSPECTOR examines her] 


t BUS DRIVER: Be patient, folks...nothing too serious. We're not out of gas. 
Whatever it is PIl have it fixed in a jiffy. [He fidgets with the dashboard.] 


t HIPSTER: What a drag. 
j TOURIST: What a God-forsaken place to be stuck in! 
| | t MRS. KINDHEAD: It seems like a desert, 
: BUS DRIVER: No need to fear; we're on the main highway... 


| ; | TOURIST: A pretty sick highway if you ask me, Where are all the cars? 
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BUS DRIVER: They're around. Not as much as they used to be but they’re still 
around. See? There goes one now. 


TOURIST: Well, why didn’t you go out and stop it! 


BUS DRIVER: Now just relax; it’s probably the motor; I'll have it fixed in a jiffy. 
[He goes out to check the motor.) 


TOURIST: Probably! It’s “probably the motor” he says! 


HIPSTER. (snarling at the TOURIST, to whom he’s taken an immediate dislike): He 
said relax, didn’t he? 


[The TOURIST replies with a do-I-know-you look. Meanwhile the POETMAN takes 
out a pint of whisky and gulps it down. BEAUTY blows a few notes on her saxophone. 
She sits at the back of the bus.] 


APACHE: In this hung-up age not much great Poetman can do. Beauty gone 
mad, All time from New York she blow saxophone not so good; me know 
good saxophone or not. [The POETMAN sails over to BEAUTY and sits cross- 
legged beneath her.) Poor Poetman, what he understand? She speak like Greek; 
takes sleeping pills; I hope Beauty go to California for health. 


HIPSTER: Looks like Poetman’s got eyes for her. 


APACHE: Great Poetman he all time follow her. She not see his eyes. Heap 
gloom. Heap gloom. 


TOURIST (laughing at something in his Saturday Evening Post): Ha ha ha ha! Boy, | 
that Winchell’s sure got them Commies pegged right! Nothing but a bunch of 
Chinese opium eaters he calls them! OOOooha! 

. HIPSTER: Whata you so anti-Semitic against the Chinese for, man? 


TOURIST: Do I know you? 


HIPSTER. (tapping the APACHE on the shoulder): Seems like we got a cornball on 
the bus, chief. 


POETMAN (feeling the edge of BEAUTY ’ gown): Why do you keep on taking 
those sleeping pills for? You're hardly ever awake; is it that bad? 


APACHE: Poor Poetman. 


HIPSTER: Well, like listen man, what do you expect? In this hung-up age what's 
the sense of the guy writing all that boid and tree stuff where there ain’t 
nobody to listen? In fact, even Beauty wants to fall asleep on him! 
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APACHE: Great Poetman no care if no one listen. 


HIPSTER: Like face it man, a poet’ gotta be heard. Without an audience the cat’s 
like a chicken without a head—beat—nowhere, dead, man, dead. 


q TOURIST: Hogwash! Haven’t you two vagabonds watched the great plains 


and cities we’ve passed these last two days? There’s your poetry! What’s the 
Poetman think: he’s the only one with the right to talk? Hogwash, I say. 
Besides, I for one think poets a menace. A lot of them write Communistic 
propoganda our school kids read about these days. Twisting their minds with 
all sorts of Chinese symbols. Well, I’m glad we Americans don’t listen! 


t MRS.KINDHEAD: I listen. My name is Mrs. Kindhead, and I’m for progress, any 


kind. Now, if Mr. Poetman has anything to say, Id gladly listen. What have you 
to say, Mr. Poetman? 


 POETMAN: There isn’t any politics in a poet’s life, and Winchell be damned. [He 


drinks.] And God, Liberace, and oilmen, be damned! It’s them twisting the 
minds of kids, and I don’t write Chinese symbols, that’s what I’ve got to say. 


E HIPSTER (to TOURIST, with a very offended expression on his face): Hey, what do 


you mean by calling me a vagabond before? It just hit me that you were trying 
to say [ was a bum or something! 


q [The TOURIST ignores him; without the TOURIST seeing him the HIPSTER sticks 
f his tongue out at him.] 


MRS. KINDHEAD (te POETMAN): Is that all you’ve got to say? 


E POETMAN: Okay (takes more to drink) I'll say more. In this hung-up age Beauty 


hasn't been altogether forgotten. But with all these movie, radio, and television 
creeps around, one’s almost inclined to forget her. And the funny thing is that 
Beauty herself would urge us to forget. Can you blame her for being beat? 
Look at America today, look at what’s happening! 


i TOURIST: Hogwash! That drunk doesn’t make any sense at all—and if he doesn’t 


like it here why doesn’t he go to Russia. Go to Russia if you don’t like it. 


HIPSTER (to TOURIST): Listen, mister, who's askin’ you to listen for? 
t POETMAN (holding his bottle high up): To Louella Parsons, the witch! 


; COLLEGE GIRL: I see no reason why a poet should concern himself with such 


inane things— 


i POETMAN: Inane, is it? Listen, girl, Louella is the mammoth madam of our 


emotions. She’s worse than a Nero, and do you want to know why? PI tell 
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you why. She’s a dictator of the mind, that’s why. She whores you off to a 
phony dream world that oozes over with a gush and sentiment, a peaches and 
cream world that doesn’t even have a john in it—when she shows you the 
moon she shows you an Alice Faye moon, not the moon. Well, she can’t fool 
me, they aren’t going to get my emotions they’re not. 

No wonder poets sing of rotten things today. What good the singer who 
sings who does not sing his song? 


COLLEGE GIRL: You're bitter over nothing. I don’t understand you poets. Are 
you men? You always want to be understood, as if you were something other 
than people. Are you men? What are you then? Why don’t you learn a trade, 
to call a spade a spade? In any age a man has got to work to live; he has no 
time for explanations; and, if I can be somewhat poetical myself, I would say 


lamentations rather than explanations. Yes, why don’t you learn a trade, learn to 


call a spade a spade— 


HIPSTER: That chick is looking for some cat to work for her. As for me, I always 
call a spade a spade—if he is a spade. 


POETMAN: That's just what I was trying to get at! Today poets are frightened, 
afraid to call a spade a spade. It’s what I’ve been trying to say all along: What 
good the singer who does not sing his song? [BEAUTY blows her sax.] 


TOURIST (irritated by it): Good God, what in vinegar is that! [BEAUTY blows 
louder and screechier.] Cut that hogwash out! 


APACHE: Beauty gone mad. Poetman gone mad. He try to fight nature; he lose. 
Nature all right without Poetman; Poetman no all right without nature. And 
him who all time say hogwash, him without hope. 


TOURIST: What in hell is that aborigine talking about? What does he know of 
this age? 


MRS. KINDHEAD: I should think quite a fair amount, sir. 

‘TOURIST: And who in hell are you? 

MRS. KINDHEAD: My name is Mrs. Kindhead, and I’m all for progress, any 
kind. What you don’t seem to realize is that men like you prevent progress, 
men like you just ain’t with it. 

HIPSTER (slapping KINDHEAD on back): Crazy, lady, crazy. 


APACHE: Mrs. Kindhead gone mad now. She first liberal, now she hipster. No 
good, no good this hung-up age. 


COLLEGE GIRL (to POETMAN): There’s something I would like to get straight 
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When you people talk about hung-up age, hung-up for whom? The poet, or 


for everyone? 


3 TOURIST: What in hell is that bus driver up to! He said a jiffy, didn’t he? A jiffy! 


POETMAN: For everyone. Doesn't it show? Don’t you realize what’s been 


happening in the last ten years? Look at the babe born today in this age—as 
soon as he is able to walk, his Liberace loving parents wouldn’t think of giving 
him Latin and Greek, no because that doesn’t make money, so they send him 
off to school for a terrible knowledge. If once in school he dreams, if once he 


tires of trivial things, “lazy lazy!” the teacher screams, while all the while in his 
little heart an ocean sings—, 


ETOURIST: How corny can you get! 


SHIPSTER: Shud up, y’creep. 


5 


F OURIST: Watch your step, sonny, that’s all I’ve got to say, watch your step. 


p 
HIPSTER: Aw, go eat a dead frog. 


4 OLLEGE GIRL: Now really, Poetman, you haven’t made it at all clear. If this age 
is hung-up, it certainly is not the fault of a teacher calling a potential poet lazy. 


POETMAN: It’s not all of it, byt it’s got a lot to do with it—they’re educati 
x ; + catin 
kids today to do anything but dream. 5 


OLLEGE GIRL: In other words you attribute this age a myste: thing li 
er, like the trinity of God, right? “ ea eae 


POETMAN: What? 

PACHE: Seems College Girl go mad too. 

4 PSTER (to APACHE, pointing at BEAUTY): Hey, Tonto, wot’s up wid dat chick 
in the corner, do you think she’s really flipped? Like one thing’s certin, she 
can’t blow dat horn’s she’s got. But just dig her legs, willya! 


4 PACHE: She Beauty, Poetman chase her all his life; she not stop. She on her way 


x to California. 


BHPSTER: To Hollywood? 


rs oe Nope. To Frisco. In Frisco she hope to lose Poetman by joining jazz 
$ band. 


EHPSTER: How? She can’t play a crumby note! 
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APACHE: Don’t worry. Beauty learn fast. Beauty like buffalo meat, easy to eat. 
HIPSTER: Huh? 


MRS. KINDHEAD (quite attracted to the APACHE): Sir, you’re something of a 
philosopher; I’m amazed by your metaphor. 


APACHE: Me just Apache. 


MRS. KINDHEAD: How shameful it is that we took this country away from you, | 


If anyone’s a true American, it is you, sir. 

TOURIST: Ha! That’s a laugh! 

MRS. KINDHEAD: It’s true! 

TOURIST: Hogwash! We won it fair and square. 

HIPSTER: Yeah, square’s just the woid, pops. 

APACHE: Me just Apache. 

POETMAN (drunkenly, to anyone): The real truth of the matter is, if you want to 
know why this age is hung-up, is because people are too damn cheap to buy a 
poetry magazine— 


HIPSTER: Hey, chief, tell me, did the Apaches really fight like dey show in the 


movies? 

APACHE: Me pacifist. 

MRS. KINDHEAD: Amazing! And we dare say you're not civilized! [muttering] 
Commies, I knew it! the whole lot of them, commies! [BEAUTY begins to 
blow sax again.) Hey, miss, why don’t you play that thing outside? And what in 
hell is that bus driver doing out there! Never, never again will I take another 


damn bus! Idiots! All of them, nuts! 


HIPSTER: Boy, mister, y’lucky y’ain’t walkin’ down my neighborhood. It’s cats 
like you make juvenile delinquents outa innocent people— 


TOURIST (red in the face): Keep it up, sonny, just keep it up. 
HIPSTER: Y’scare me. 
MRS. KINDHEAD: Do you live on a reservation? 


APACHE: Me live in furnished room; pay five dollar a week. 
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É MRS. KINDHEAD: Oh. 
[long silence] 


] POETMAN: Sure. A lot of people hang up Picasso prints and all that just to show 


how modern and intellectual they are, but just once, just once would I like 
to see them buy a poetry magazine. They're phonies, cheats, penny pinchers! 
That’s why this age is hung-up; it’s because of them! 


| COLLEGE GIRL: How way off you are. 


POETMAN: Why years ago a poet used to be treated like a king! If he was 


hungry all doors were opened for him! If he wanted a woman, fifty women 
came. If one day he dared stain his hands with work, the whole world wept in 
shame! 


| COLLEGE GIRL (te HIPSTER): You sound New York. 


HIPSTER: Right on the button, baby. Where you from? 


COLLEGE GIRL: From Cambridge, Mass. 


HIPSTER: What’s happening there? 
COLLEGE GIRL: Did you ever hear of Harvard? 
| HIPSTER: You mean the school? I thought it wuz only for cats. 
; COLLEGE GIRL: Cats? 
HIPSTER. (annoyed): Men, boys, guys. God, wotta square. 


; COLLEGE GIRL: I’m sorry if you seem slightly obtuse to me, 


HIPSTER. (pushing back his duck-assed hair): I seen worser lookin’ cats. 


COLLEGE GIRL: I did not mean your appearance. No. I don’t go to Harvard. I 
go to Radcliffe. I guess you’ve never heard of Radcliffe? 


HIPSTER: I heard of some things. 


COLLEGE GIRL: Yes. Well, Radcliffe is a girls’ college; it’s juxtaposed with 
Harvard. 


HIPSTER: You don’t say? Say, that’s a crazy-looking blouse you got on, baby. 
What's it, silk? [He feels her blouse, she pushes his hand away.] 
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COLLEGE GIRL: It’s linen. 


HIPSTER: You mean what they make sheets out of? Me, I got silk. Imported. 
Here look. [He bends his neck in an effort to show her the collar label.] 


COLLEGE GIRL (not looking): I believe you. 

HIPSTER: Me, I sort of dig crazy clothes. What’s your name? 

COLLEGE GIRL: Guess. 

HIPSTER (perplexed, and bugged): Guess? And you say you go to college? If that 
ain't the stupidest--guess? How the heck can I guess somebody’s name when 
I don't know that somebody? Baby, you're too much. [He turns away from her 


mockingly.| Bon swah! 


TOURIST (yelling out of window): Hey driver, what in the name of Jesus are yon 
doing out there! It’s been an hour already! Is that your idea of a jiffy? 


BUS DRIVER (outside): Pretty soon, folks, pretty soon. 


POETMAN: They walk around in their gray flannel suits and think that makes 
them lovers of poetry. They’re like turtles, cowards! hiding in a shell. 


TOURIST: Oh, hell! 


APACHE: Soon everybody go mad. Bus no more; buffalo no more—me go mad 
too, I guess. 


MRS. KINDHEAD: Oh, no, It’s not all that bad. Courage, sir, courage! After all, 
we're all in the same boat, bus, so to speak, ha-ha. 


TOURIST: Corny hag. 
MRS. KINDHEAD: 1 heard you, sir, and I resent what I heard. 


APACHE: This is not just atomic age, this also hung-up age. No hope. Everything 
like buffalo milk, good, then turn bad. 


MRS. KINDHEAD: Such insight! 


TOURIST: Did I get on the wrong bus? Did I make a mistake and get on a loony 
bus instead? [He puts his head out the window again.] Hurry up, you clumsy ass! 


BUS DRIVER (outside): Easy, mister. The bus-driving school of etiquette does not 
say anything about taking anyone’s guff. Just hold your horses, 





` 
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HIPSTER: Ha, ha. I guess he put you down, but good. 





] TOURIST: I'm almost inclined to get out and walk! 







t HIPSTER: Why don’tcha, why don’tcha. 


} PORTMAN: My poems will renew hope, and more! Only a poet can renew 
hope! It is the rose that seeks in the rose a flaw. 






F APACHE: Poetman got head talent. Him now rose. Me, I no talent. Me just 
Apache. 





$ COLLEGE GIRL (to tourist): Do you live in California? 






TOURIST (bluntly): No! 






HIPSTER: How can you have eyes to talk to a creep like dat, baby? He probably 
even hates his mudder. 






| [At this point the TOURIST, red as a beet, hits the HIPSTER on the head with his 
rolled-up Saturday Evening Post. Small entanglement; both fall; women scream; driver 
; rushes in; he and APACHE separate the two contestants,] 






' BUS DRIVER: The bus-driving school has given me the right to put off anyone 
caught fighting or disturbing the peace on this bus. Now let’s not have it 
happen again. Good God, can’t you people be patient like people? I’m almost 
done now, so be patient! [He goes out.] 







F TOURIST (crying): You hoodlum! 1 happen to love my mother more than 
anything else in the world. If more people thought of their mothers the way | 
do there’d be less talk of hogwash and hung-up ages! 








f HIPSTER: I don’t talk t’cornballs. 





| POETMAN: Back to the womb! | advocate back to the womb! 
: It’s the only panacea for this hung-up age. 

We must all be born again. 

We must all come out great lovers of poetry. 

[He falls in drunken stupor] 








APACHE: Him now go back to womb. Him can. Him got womb. So hogwash 
man. Me got no mother. Me can’t come out great liker of poetry. 





t MRS.KINDHEAD (putting her arm around APACHE):- Oh you poor thing. No 
mother! How sad life must be for you. I wish in some way, in some form or 
miracle that I could, by the will of God, be your mother. 
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APACHE: Me not know what to say about that. 
HIPSTER: I feel a romance comin’ on. 
[BEAUTY blows her sax again.] 

TOURIST: Oh God! Oh God! Oh God! 


COLLEGE GIRL (te TOURIST): If you don’t live in California, where do you 
live? 


TOURIST (completly despaired): 1 don’t know, I don’t know any more! 


APACHE: This age impossible without saxophone. Without saxophone is like 
buffalo without tail. 


HIPSTER: What’s the buffalo always got to do with it? 
APACHE: Buffalo to me what camel to Arab. 
TOURIST: It’s night, it’s night out there! 

[short silence] 


HIPSTER: Hey, Mrs. Kindhead, what are you gonna do in Califronia, if we ever 
get there? 


MRS. KINDHEAD: Look for progress, any kind. 

TOURIST (infuriated): Lady, do you know what progress stands for, do you? 
It stands for communism, that’s what! Don’t you know we're at war with 
communism, don’t you? 


[She raises her head, defiantly ignoring him.] 


APACHE: Not much progress it seem. Me once have vision, me see buffalo walk 
backward. 


[a tremendous noise outside] 

BUS DRIVER (running into bus, frantically closing door): A raging bison! 
HIPSTER: A what? 

BUS DRIVER: A beserk buffalo! It came charging after me! 


COLLEGE GIRL: Is the bus fixed? 
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j BUS DRIVER: Almost. It was almost fixed. 

7 HIPSTER. (looking out of window): It’s bangin’ its horns against the motor! 
F BUS DRIVER: My bus! 

| TOURIST: Go out and kill the Goddam thing! 

i HIPSTER: Boy, look at it foam from the mouth! 

BUS DRIVER: Let's wave to the cars for help! 

i TOURIST: What cars! There haven’t been any cars! 


; HIPSTER: Hey, chief, you know buffaloes, why don’tcha go out and talk to it or 


somethin’? 


APACHE: No can‘do. Heap gloom. It all right if everybody go mad, but if buffalo 


go mad, heap gloom. 


f TOURIST: Then kill it! Just don’t stand there! 
f APACHE: Me no kill, me pacifist. 
| TOURIST: What did I do to deserve this! What??? 


+ HIPSTER: Let’s send Beauty out; maybe she can do somethin’—y’know, Beauty 


and the Beast? 


| BUS DRIVER: No, she’d get torn to shreds, it’s my duty to protect the passengers. 


t TOURIST: Then protect us, damnit! 


APACHE: This hung-up age hung-up no more. Buffalo soon bring everything 
down. We all go to happy hunting grounds. 


i COLLEGE GIRL: This is absurd. One shabby buffalo can’t do all that harm. 


’ APACHE: Soon many more come—there! Look! 


[Great stampede! Herds and herds of buffalo charge the bus.| 


TOURIST: They look insane! 


» HIPSTER: I thought them things was extinct? 


j COLLEGE GIRL: They’re coming right at the bus! At us! 
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[Everyone screams. Lights go out. The bus is trampled over. Thunderous noise of hoofs and 
steel and human cries. Slowly the stampede fades—moans and groans] 


COLLEGE GIRL: Help— 

POETMAN: Apocalypse— 

BUS DRIVER: My bus— 

APACHE: This good-by—— 

TOURIST: Ill sue, PIL sue— 

MRS. KINDHEAD: My little cats, who'll take care of my little cats— 
HIPSTER: Man, what a draggy way to die— 

[The moon falls full light on BEAUTY; ihe and the spot where she sat remain untouched: 


she blows her saxophone low, soft, and beautifully} 


Curtain 
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The Origins of Oid Son 
(1956) ‘ 


Robert Duncan 


CHARACTERS 


MEDUSA 
OLD SON 
GRANDMA 
BIRD DOLL 


q MEDUSA: Monstrous. Woe. Shame. Disease. 


All ancient things recoil. 

The proto-lick-it babe in his tree’s swaddlings pees 
beginnings, 

philo-suffier, and says WET comes first, 
the elemental stream is wet, I bet. 


Remorseless snakey rain begot 
snake hair downrugnings. Cold and hot 


q first qualities were. 


Shame. Disease. Fear. Wrath. 


The infant egg-head’s world appears 
a watery egg, oval 
pre-Medusa self-face in a nest 
of hot and cold. 


Lil egg-O has scarce ears before his wet. 
Fear. Wrath. Disaster. Woe. 

His teary begins his dry ends meet 
when eda puddle faeces sphinx. 

He grows, she shrinks. 


He lies, she growls and dies. 


Woe. Shame. Disease. 
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When he pee please to stutter starter, 
all dragon truth crawls down his wall 
to lizard size. 


I have nor snakes nor hair 
but as an after dinner screech 
for his wet eye or ear. 


Monstrous. Woe. Shame. Dispair. 


OLD SON: He pee. He pee. He pee. He pee. 


GRANDMA: Lord, he’s wet his cantos! 


Shame the baby grows world-size with water before he’s up. 
The universe ain’t begun and I’m worn to a body with his beings and 
becomings. Night and day. It’s no sooner in at one end than it’s out the 
other. From alpha to omega he’s on trial. A thousand die-a-pairs and all 
my safety pains wont get the two sexes of him thru a day of wet-him- 
psychosis. Nor breastworks and bottlements make a polis to please entirely 
the lake or logus he waterprojects. 


[she sings] 


Load a piddle. Pod a diddle, 

Wet and dry Now dont you cry. 
Mammy moves to mummy, but 
there’ll always be you and I 


Now you dont and now you see 
Now you're mine and now I’m yours. 
Wet your whistle and dry your tears. 
There'll always be you and me. 


You wet yourself. I dry you up. 
All qualities are verbs. 

Mammary moves to memory, yet 
The last one starts out first. 


Love said hellow and lull goodbye. 
Did in all mine to find your ores. 

The world I see is in your eye 

*Twont bee the world you'll see as yours. 


tum tee tummy sleepy head 
foll y role a riddle O 

whos it loves you live or dead 
rompin’ round the griddle O 
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First you're in and then you're out. 
Wet and dry Now don’t you cry. 
Memory moves to mimsy groves 
but there’s always you and I. 


[Turns to MEDUSA] Have a cup of tea dear? 


I’ve such a lot to do before his play begins. But I likes to sit down 
and talk about befores. It’s such a noise and a nuisance when he’s about. 


MEDUSA: It’s a blessing he’s plumb knocked out some of the time. A girl 
can’t nacherly keep up all that scary wailing night and day. A tenth ora 
twentieth of a second of intermission now and then between his double- 
headed axe play is all I ask. 


GRANDMA: | It’s all we gets. But look how comfy long it lasts us. He’s no 
sooner off than he’s on again. It’s turnd all my snakes to hair keeping up 


with him. 


MEDUSA: As I remember Mother, her hair writhed. The day I started too 
early to break my fast and came in too slow for the late end of dinner. 


GRANDMA: Well, you always was the curse, and I was the continuity. 
MEDUSA: 


Brings to immortal mind, how’s Doll... 


GRANDMA: | sh-sh-sh-sh! I must be up and about to sock a bit before HE 


comes. 

MEDUSA: l'Il be running along. The time is up. 
Monstrous. Woe. Shame. Disease. 

OLD SON: Mountain! Maybe! Man! Moon! 


GRANDMA: Lord, Honey, what you say? 
OLD SON: Pm talking in my sleep. 
GRANDMA: Jest remember things is always verbs. 
OLD SON: Stoné! Iron! Steel! Boom! 
GRANDMA: You read Fennelstalk’s old saw? 
Stone the old lady. 

Iron out your problems. 


Steel my thunder. 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 


OLD SON: 
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GRANDMA: Love you Little Egg that’s Poultry youre talking! 


It’s jest about time I put you out of doors. 
Your father’s shure to come home one of these years. 


OLD SON: I’m talking in my sleep. 


GRANDMA: Shure you are, Honey. Regular talkin’. [moving him 
But is you hearin’? to the door| 


OLD SON: Whats my Name? 

GRANDMA: You're the Most. [shooing him out of the door] 
OLD SON: Who’s my Da? 

GRANDMA (dosing the door after him): So’s your Old Man. 

[KNOCK! KNOCK! at the door] | 

GRANDMA: - Now who can that be? 

OLD SON: Good day my good mother. 

GRANDMA: And who might you be, my cute little man? 
OLD SON: I’m your Old Son. 


GRANDMA: Lord, and I've had so many. What are you old as? As old as the 
hills now? he was a fine one! Or as old as the joke? he was a killer! 


OLD SON: What you got cooking, baby, for dinner? 


GRANDMA: Ah, you're the bold one. And it’s all yours for the asking. A little 
nothing just to fill the pot. Sit down a spell and have a bite. 


OLD SON: I been riding the range from baby to cowboy. 
Old Thunder the Rocking 
Horse terror of the Rockies 
my teacher is. 


GRANDMA: You men folk is so powerful it jest conquers a little girl folk like 3 


me. Jest set yourself down for a spell there and re-lax. PI fix up a potion 


out of my pot to re-fresh you some, After the long way you come. Breed 


me a bit from the Poultry book there on the table. 


OLD SON: I’z a rider, not a breeder. I’z a cowboy not a chicken thief. 


` 
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EGRANDMA: Who stole Dollbird’s cows from the Old Pasture? 
FOLD SON: Besides I dont know how to:spell. 


‘GRANDMA: [ld spell it out for you then you can read. You starts out with 


the Hen because she has wings and puts the Horse first to hide her Card. 
Then you has Piggy Source, the brave Mount of Poultry. 


FOLD SON: I starts with my horse sense before my card sharp and teach him to 


fling for wings is a verb and he looks like a hen then. 


f GRANDMA: Bless you, lil chicken, I’m neer overpowered. You're a two-gunnd 


cowboy now and shooting. First you'll be-riding and then you’lI be 
breeding. I wonder if a little girl like myself could ever learn to do a thing 
like that. 


OLD SON: Goodbye, my darling. For I must ride away into the West and take 


my leave. 
PI never touch your lily white ignorance with my shy handful of 
what a cow boy knows. 


F [goes to the door, jumps out. Sticks his head in again] 


Hi there, Old Woman...Is the Old Man here abouts? 


} GRANDMA: Come on inside and sit you way down. What do you want of Old 


Man Moe? 


FOLD SON: — Sure.and its something you wont know. 


| GRANDMA: Pm the Devils own grandmother, his housekeeper, his layer-out 


and washer-up. What wouldnt I be knowing now? 


' OLD SON: I’m wanting three hairs of his Guggenheim and the three names 


of the hero that will spell me a winner. 


4 GRANDMA: There’ nothing to it at all. Just hide yourself out behind the 


screen and we'll see the awards. 


x [BIRD DOLLS voice approaching off stage] FEE FIE FOE FUM 


FEE FIE FOE FUM 
FEE FIE FOE FUM 


| OLDSON: Here comes Him the Bird who Brings the Babies! 


| GRANDMA: Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh Hide behind the pot and TIl tend to him. 
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BIRD DOLL: Who am I, Woman? 
GRANDMA: Bird-doll, Himself, the Lowerd Almighty. 


BIRD DOLL: Am I like Bearskin who was trickd by a Woman to drink the 
hard gall of my heart’s humility from the painted skull of the adulterous 
Scythian? Am I the Ass that Moon in the guise of She-Ass taught to 
eat merde and neanderthal quinine? Am I like the Crocodile whose 
sustenance daily is consumed by birds and idiots while he yawns? I smell 
the intruding ape. Whirl-thorn at Days-end smelld his end and exclaimd 
upon the ingratitude of cooks. So I, the uninvited smell, and like the 


innocent shepherd cry Wolf to unhearing ears. Woman! answer! or are you 


Hathor, the dumb cow, that have only moo for an answer. 


GRANDMA: Birdie dear. Moo yourself down a bit before supper. Its the tired 
you are smelling. Weary birdie. Pi sing you a bit of a moo moo song... 


BIRD DOLL: Am |I the pleasure intoxicated Beast that would give up his tender 
yearning to mothering Beauty who copulated with Apes? The Lapland 
muskox who gores the Artic tiger and outlasts the Mastadon flees before 


the depravity of homo locomodo. Have I not a nose. Is not the nose organ $ 


of wisdom that raises gods above their leavings? or shall I call turds roses, 
wind words, or aborted embryos children of my male womb. 


GRANDMA: Its only the whiff of dinner a-stewing you're hearing. Do you 
remember our old Asiatic honeymoon? 


[she sings as he fails asleep] 


Moon of Mo-hen-jo-daro Old Astarte, 
love there was all ours there 
underneath the stars there 


Long before civilization 
in your drivelization 
you said I was like the flowers there 


underneath the Moon, old Astarte 


[she pulls a hair] Moon of Mohenjodaro 


Poingggg! 
BIRD DOLL: Ow! What was that? 


GRANDMA: Something you was dreaming, Birdie, most likely. Twarnt nothing. 
Something come to you in a dream. 


BIRD DOLL: Hit me like a hammer now. Can’t remember rightly. 


` 
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| GRANDMA: Who done brought it? 


4 BIRD DOLL: Géiant-sized mind calld there-abouts Oiseau Poupée. 


t} GRANDMA: 


Probably twarnt nothing of much importance. 


4 BIRD DOLL: Of much importance! Woman! Ain't A! B! C! D! E! F! G! H! I! J! 


KI L! M! N! O! Q! R! S! T! U! V! W! X! Y! Z! Important? 


| GRANDMA: Lordy me no. 


You forgot one of them little ladders. 


BIRD DOLL (dropping off to sleep): ampersand! 


GRANDMA Moon of Ecbatana, lovely Ishtar 
(sings): I was Queen there you were in-between there 


we were neo-lithic lovers 
ancient rio-mythic farmers 


stealing apples from the orchards 


in our little scene there 
underneath the MOO —I mean, the Moon, there 


Holy Ishtar, in Ecbatana 


Boinggegeg! 
BIRD DOLL: Ow! Again! 


. iT 
GRANDMA: Were you dreaming, feathering husband? Some little bird tell you 
something? 


BIRD DOLL: Don’t know now. This here Master Mind named Who’s Who Dr, 
Derl Boyg. 


GRANDMA: Can't have been munch if you don’t gnaw, hungry. 


DOLL BIRD: Much! Witch! Aint a book list everything? Can't ride without 
breeding. 


GRANDMA: Fire away honey! 


BIRD DOLL: This is the list of books that count. 
One. Count one. Anomolous Perfidy, On the Sowl. 
Two. Count two. Ab Doll Ben Zedrine, Stain Awake Nights. 
Three. Count three. Procopulous, Narsty Histry Turns Its Tables. 
Four, Count four. Catharticus Magnus, The Orders of Odors. 
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Five, Count five. The Musical Description, Its Notes and Sighings. 
Writ by Saint Cecelia Bronstein. 
Six. Count six. Two Gun Mazzie, by Zaney Grey. 


GRANDMA: You forgot one of them buks. 


BIRD DOLL: the one by ibid//.. 

that was in the footnotes... 
GRANDMA Moon of Dura Europus, Asiatic Artemis 
(sings): 


where we dallied in the Tigris, 

or some other silly river 
Sailing in our primitive reed boat 

called the Indian giver, 


wrote love’s ancient opus 
let the natives soap us 


With magnolia scented... 
Poingggggg! 


BIRD DOLL: Ow! Ow! Ow! 


GRANDMA: Something else come to you? Who you been seeing? 


BIRD DOLL: Doctor Stork Baby gave me the news. Be gorry, I got me begats. @j 


GRANDMA: Is that all? 


BIRD DOLL: The generations of Ad Man are everything. These are the 
generations of Ad Man. Who begat Missing Link. Who begat Crow 
Mad One. Who begat Patrick Ark. Who begat Rainbow. Who begat Mel 
Ville. Who begat Saturday Nite. Who begat Bird Doll. Who begat...who 
begat???? 


GRANDMA: Yes? 

BIRD DOLL: _...babies!... 

[GRANDMA leaves BIRD DOLL asleep. Joins OLD SON behind the screen. She 
calls out: 


BIRD DOLL! 


BIRD DOLL: Who? What? Where? 


MEDUSA (without mask as Clytensnestra): Troy has fallen-You must be tired, old 
man, after your long journey. 


` 
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I BIRD DOLL: Am like stumbling Agamemnon then who found a mole upon 
x his toilet seat and could not stoop to read the inscription? 


[ MEDUSA: You are weary. 

BIRD DOLL: Ah! weary man that knows not the sanctity of friendship or 
4 conjugal felicity. 

| MEDUSA: 

a Come. 


I have prepared your bath. I have laid out a change of clothes. 


BIRD DOLL: If am not King in my house where shall I like the Assyrian lion 
: raise my voice to howl? 

F MEDUSA: And tell of Troy, of war, and heroic deeds. 

pl They go behind the screen, Medusa-head banner falls into place. Silence. A scream from 
BIRD DOLL. Dumbshow of dismemberment and devouring a la Grande Guignol, with 


sounds of action and grunts, even yum-yums from GRANDMA and OLD SON who are 
setting to work| 


; ' MEDUSA: Behind the scream, that terrible little incident that I was carrying 
on about when the play opend is taking place. Grandma is preparing 
dinner. The Feast itself is calld the Eucarist. Which means the thanksgiving 
made to God for his munificence in providing the means of living for 
mankind. : 

There is no doubt that agape was a real feast. In his Apologetica, 
Tertullian tells us: “There is nothing in it to offend against proper 
behavior and modesty. It is only after having prayd to God that the guests 
take their-seats at table. They eat according to their hunger and drink as 
sober men.” 

3 To admit the existence of this feast was a painful avowal for 
him, since it gave some ground, infinitesimal though it might be, to 
the unspeakable charges brought against the diners. “You make out,” 
he writes,“ that in our assemblies we abandon ourselves to hideous 
orgies. Firstly, I reply that, for us, the crimes of which you accuse us are 
impossible, so horrible do we consider them. And secondly, I do not deny 
that there may be feasting, but this feast which we call Agape is sober and 
could not be otherwise, as it is accompanied by the prayers and pious 

readings of which I have already spoken.” 
E E Thank you. The Mass is over. And we may proceed with the play. 


Í GRANDMA (reading): “And when, and where, do you think we find the children 
l next? No longer in the winter time, but in the merry month of May. 
No longer in the Tanglewood play-room, or at Tinglewood fire-side, but 
more than half-way up a monstrous black hill, or a mountain, as perhaps 
it would be better pleased to have us call it, To be sure, it was not quite so 
high as Everest or Mont Blanc, and was even a good deal lower than old 
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Graylock. But at any rate, it was higher than a thousand ant-hillocks, or a 
million of mole-hills; and when measured by the short strides of children, 
might be reckoned a very respectable mountain. 

“And was Cousin Eustache with the party? Of that you may be 
certain. Else how could the book go on a step further? He was now in 
the middle of the spring term, and lookd pretty much as we saw him four 
or five months ago, except that, if you gazed quite closely at his upper 
lip, you could discern the funniest little bit of a mustache upon it. Setting 
aside this mark of mature manhood, you might have considered Cousin 
Eustache just as much of a boy as when you first became acquainted with 
him. 

“The month of May, thus far, had been more amiable than it 
often is, and this was as sweet and genial a day as the heart of man or child 
could wish. In their progress up the hill the little ones found violets, blue 
and white, and there were apples burgeoning, and dogwood too, snowy 
and cloudy pink, lilac and last reminders of April daffodils made gay the 
fields. i 

“Well, but we must not waste our valuable pages with anymore 

talk about the spring-time triliums and other wild flowers. There is 
something, we hope, more interesting to be talkd about. If you look at 
the group of children, you may see them all gathered around Eustache 


TER Bright, who, sitting on the stump of a tree, seems to be just beginning a 


begins her $ StOrY. 
speech One evening, in times long ago, old Fillyman and his old wife, 
below’ Bough-kiss, sat at their cottage door, enjoying the calm and beautiful 
_ sunset. They had already eaten their frugal supper, and intended now to 
DTR spend a quiet hour or two before bedtime. 
fades Sa So they talkd together about their garden, and 
their cow, and their.bees, and their grapevine, which clamberd over the 
cottage wall : 
and on which the grapes were beginning to turn purple..... 


MEDUSA: It’s a farce the bottles they gives us to put the mortal parts of a 
man in. Mind your peas and cues the recipe says. But in the course of the 
play they’re bound to forget the cues and the housewife has to make up 
for them sooner or later. 

OLD SON: What did you say about Soon Ur-Or's Letter? 


MEDUSA: I said “sooner or later.’ I’m not talking sanscrit. The recipe began 
with peas and forgot its cues. ' 


OLD SON: This dream I had. Where Badman came to eat me up. 
MEDUSA: There’ only a thighbone left for you to gnaw on. If youre so 
hungry for gnawledge. 
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OLD SON: After dinner, comes civilization. 

MEDUSA: When you’ve pickd the skull clean, you're back at supper again. 

OLD SON: A glyph. The refrain remains, Fee Fie Foe Fum. When the passion 
1s spent. 

MEDUSA: But we have poset in our order. Comes manners. There are 


toothpicks on the table. 


OLD SON: Baby’s beginnings. Smell the blood. 
Hubby’s home. Smell the brood. 
MEDUSA: Guests are coming. Don’t be rude. 


The Father’s lot is to furnish food. 
[KNOCKing at the door] 


MEDUSA: Come in. 


[BIRD DOLL making his entrance from the back of the audience toward the stage} 


BIRD DOLL: I have come from the Patagonian fields where the glacial rain 
beats soft the hardest stones, yet men there harden their hearts to sit there- 
under in dry thought. In this village all doors were shut as I passd, and no 
answer comes to my itiquiring knock. 


MEDUSA and OLD SON duet: 


What can be sweeter 
to the mind? 

The hearty eater 
hungers to find 


We want our daily | 
bread from you 

with blood to make it 
red and true 


all of a man’s desire baked on the plate 

his mis a nu de coeur served rich with fate 
Our little Fee Fie Foe Fum Family 

survives by hosty hostile pitality 


O come ye friendless hungry sinner 
and join our guest list and join our guestlist 
for you are sweet dearman and we 
would like to have you 
for dinner. 


BIRD DOLL: Here at the last door I knock. A rich familiar smell fills the 
evening air. The tasty guest home so the sign reads. Tourist rooms. 
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j [KNOCKING at door] lies in the rockbed 

that Time devoureth. 
OLD SON: Who’s there? i 
The play begins in fun. I hold its secret powr. 


For Grandma was a Lady and more than Earth. 





BIRD DOLL: I am Heaven. Bearer of Rain and of Light. 


GRANDMA: He Who changes the play as He changes His mind. : GRANDMA (singing): Her Son became a Man and then her Sun. 
The old are young; in Woman 
OLD SON: O great speckled bird! Book of clouds. Book of stars. all Man-kind comes to cruel flowr. 
GRANDMA: Who writes weather. The Rock of Ages 
resists thy will. 


BIRD DOLL: I favor no one. i Thy mind a rock-drill 


drives thru thy pages. 


GRANDMA: ...that does not scowl, but smiles. Says your old lady. 





MEDUSA: I am no One then. I am terrible Earth. The heat engenderd 
All who go forth by day return to me. in generations 
Out of my dead come all flourishings, re-caput-ulated 
all green irruptions, white or orange interruptions. is heard in hearty 
There is no measure but by the foot that ulalations.... 
lifts from me or returns to me. See, 
the farmer plants his good seed, f FINALE 
broods good thots above his plot, a father - CHORUS: .. AND THEN WE CLOSE! 
comes into the precincts of the Great Mother, THANKS TO THE WILL FOR ILLUSION 
his crop prospers. Yet all things : THAT MAKES A STAGE 
are dragon teeth sown, grown from Earth that resists man. ALL RIGHT WITH WHAT IS LEFT 
The Medusa is true face of the good Earth BY COLLUSION 
in farce forced, but crownd queen WE ANDYOU ANDTHE AUTHOR TOO 
by human will that radiates like snakes. MAKE UP THE PLAY OUT OFTHE BLUE 
AND THEN WE CLOSE 
OLD SON: It’s May. It May be. The farce has force that drives the, disorderd, LONG BEFORE WE REACH A CONCLUSION 


heat comes. These first ones, following the old Way, across continent 
came, and sang a hot time to the old town. That was a Mountain. In the 
beginning. Carried on their backs. Badman, Mountain backd was maybe. 
Man. Was May then, and dangled columbine, secreted violet, let loose 
confusions of dogwood. Old-Son is Sun of the Old Way, the way across. 
Repeated in the yoga demonstrating firewalker, these first ones crossd 
eighteen thousand years, campd with the Persians. And effeminate trousers 
invaded manly diaperd Mediterranean greece. Drank with the Scythian 
breeders of horse fermented mare’s milk from the civilized skull. May 
then, may be month of Hearts, that was first a Grail, the cup that held 
holy blood. A skull. A beaming skull... 


If thou art old, son, I am older still. 
Each year thou art told,son, to know my will. 


The age increasith 
and what thou seeketh 








IT’S CURTAIN TIME 
WE THROW OUR RIME 
UP INTHE AIR! 


AND THEN WE CLOSE 

GRANDMA MEDUSA AND OLD SON 

THAT MAKES A FARCE 

BIRD DOLLWHO RESEMBLES SOME PERSON 

THAT WE KNOW ANDYOU KNOW AND THE 
AUTHOR TOO 

MADE UP HIS PART OUT OFTHE BLUE 

LONG BEFORE WE COME TO AN EXPLOSION 


IT’S CURTAIN TIME 
WE THROW OUR RIME 
UP IN THE AIR! 
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AND THEN WE CLOSE 

THANKS TO THE WILL FOR AMUSEMENT 
THAT MAKES A STAGE 

THAT MAKES A STAGE 

ALL RIGHT WITH WHAT IS LEFT 


Initiation to the Magic Workshop 
(1957) : 


UP INTHE AIR! Helen Adam 


UP IN THE AIR! 


WE LEAVE OUR STAGE 
IN THE STYLE THAT’S ALL THE RAGE 


UP! UP! UP! 


IT’S CURTAIN TIME FALL (singing): | We sit in a circle at the table round. 
WE THROW REASON AND RIME UPINTHEAIR! : Our feet are steady on the solid ground. 

UP IN THE AIR! But our heads are spinning in the starry sky, 
And we all shout Hozanna when the witches fly. 


PINITIATE: May I come in 
Under Hecate’s Wing? 


SPICER: Can you call up a spirit, and kill a child, 

4 Create a universe tame or wild, 

Blaspheme, and flourish through a ritual feast, 
Or change your shape to a flesh eating beast? 





| INITIATE: Let me come in. Let me come in. 

There’s somebody coming who wears no skin. 
The velvet ones are close at my back. 

And a wolf just crawled through the keyhole crack. 


k ALICE: No new poet may enter here 
i Until he has wept a lemon tear. 


t INITIATE: Please let me in, it’s cold out here 

Í Away high up on the dark third floor 

With the ghost of Ginsberg howling low at the door. 
Let me come in 

Under Hecate’s wing. 


IDA: I am the one who keeps the gates, 

; The hidden poet who listens and waits. 
Listens to poems both short and long 
Hushing the wings of my own wild song. 
A cat so black that her coat shines bright, 
And a golden kitten hear me sing by night, 
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DUNCAN: 


JAMES: 
ALL: 


INITIATE: 


SPICER: 


JOHN: 


JOE: 


SPICER: 


JOE: 


ALL (singing): 


JOE: 


INITIATE: 





They think they listen to the birds of spring 
So sweet are the songs I secretly sing. 


If you can’t keep quiet you may not come in. 
Rings on your fingers and bells on your toes, 

If you follow the road Jack Spicer goes. 

Does it lead up, or does it lead down, 

To Jerusalem, or to Hecate’s town? 

Though the corch of Heaven he can brandish well, 
There's a glint at his heels of the fires of Hell. 


He hisses with sparks from the fires of Hell. 


I've peeped through the keyhole of the gate of Hell. 


And Pm not afraid of Jack Spicer’s spell. 


Then stand in the center of the table round, 
It’s not too far from the solid ground. 

The words are powerful, be prepared for shock. 
When Duncan roars the table will rock. 

When Joseph stammers the table will spin. 


Keep your balance. Begin. Begin. 

I know the names and I speak the names. 

They scorch the table like prancing flames. 
Snatch the fox from under my coat. 

Knot it three times around my throat. 

Empty my pockets like a box of tricks 

Till the damned boy drops me in the river Styx. 


Write to Lilith, and learn to your cost, 
How and where a letter gets lost. 


Listen, Joe’s voice rings proud and strong. 
Oh! everything into a song. 
“Everything into a song.” 


Before the circle can spin complete 
My burning babe you must cook and eat. 


Will it taste nicer 
Than toasted Spicer? 





ALL: 


GILBERT: 


BOB: 


ALLEN: 


EMMEY: 


JOSEPH: 


EMMEY: 


ALL (singing): 


DUNCAN: 


SPICER: 


JAMES: 


GILBERT: 


JOE: 
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Out of the table there grows a tree 
Too big for words. Have you eyes to see? 
Its terrible branches bend to me. 


Bite a leaf from Sue Rosen's tree. 


Lightly over the table vault 
Six brown dragons who are all named “Salt.” 


Stain your mouth with forbidden juice 
And chase Jack’s dragons round my black berry bush. 


Forget gay dragons and magic trees 
And learn rough love in Los Angeles. 


Low, low, a phosphorescent glow, 
The wapat frolicking light as snow. 


Worse than the wapati, friend beware 
The embrace of my ravenous Teddy Bear, 
Pluck, and put in my bear's hot hand 


A hyacinth from wapati land. 


Snips and snails, and puppy dog's tails. 

Love is left if poetry fails. 

Sugar and spice and everything nice. 

If your poem is good you may read it twice. 


Little Boy Blue come blow your horn. 
The dark prince riding the unicorn 
Conjures phantoms from profoundest night. 


But the wand of his magic flashes crystal white 
O'er a world enchanted, sublime, and absurd. 


“In the beginning was the bird.” 

In the beginning there was only me 

And all the little fish of my seraphic sea. 
With a star for a bait you must catch a fish, 
And serve it to Spicer on a quicksilver dish. 


The turnings are tricky as a nest of snakes 
On the dangerous track Jack Spicer cakes. 
It leads very high, or it leads very low. 


But along it the winds of Boston blow. 
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HELEN: 
GILBERT: 


IDA: 


HELEN: 


ALL (singing): 


JAMES: 


EVE: 


SPICER: 


DUNCAN: 


ALL (singing): 


DUNCAN: 


SUE: 


GILBERT: 


JAMES: 


It’s hard to follow when you scarce can see. 
I suspect he’ll lead us to the bottom of the sea. 


The graceful unicorn prances high. 
And Duncan beckons to the starry sky. 


But I have a feeling, strong as can be, 
That we'll all end up at the bottom of the sea. 


Let's all end up at the bottom of the sea. 


Silver bells and cockle shells. 
Eve at her window weaving thistledown spells. 


Can a princess of elfland live with a man? 

I invoked fierce angels, then the fun began. 

My husband threatened. He bolted the door. 
To the wicked workshop I may come no more. 
Filch a feather from my angel’s wing, 

And trace on the table top a fairy ring. 


Over the hills and far away 

Where the moon doth shine as bright as day, 
The world of magic is Duncan’s stage. 

He rules all magic like a radiant Mage. 


I play a harp that is holy and great. 
When I strike it all hearts vibrate. 
Under the shade of Hecate’s wing 
Challenge my harp and strike its string. 


One, two, buckle your shoe. 

Dreams to beware of are dreams that come true. 
Ride a cock horse past Christopher's eye. 

Kiss the girls and make them cry. 


Now quaff fresh blood from a paper cup. 
Does Spicer’s pathway lead down or up? 


If you cannot answer this riddle ma ree 


You'll be hung by the neck from the top of my tree. 


My scampering dragons will run you down. 
East side, west side, all round the town. 


Though they gleam as bright as a granted wish 
Expect no mercy from my marvelous fish. 











FEMMEY: 


PEVE: 





F ALICE: 


Í ALLEN: 


É IDA: 
$ DUNCAN: 


f JOSEPH: 


f SPICER: 


f INITIATE: 
SPICER: 

í JOE: 

| BOB: 
meee. HELEN: 

| 


: ALL: 
l HELEN: 


{ SPICER: 


ALL (singing): 


` 
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No man has ever caught my fish on a hook. 
They’ll nibble you naked, and make you a spook. 


I will stun you idk names of power. 

In the universe of my ear you'll cower. 

My burning babe will light you to bed. 

You'll find on your pillow the High Priest’s head. 
My tarnished angel your soul won't save. 

TI plant stinkweed over your grave. 


You will not die, but you'll wish you could 
In the blue-moon bedrooms of Hollywood. 


You'll be mouse for my cats, and their claws are sharp. 
You'll wail on the strings of my mighty harp. 
You'll fall from my ladder that leads sky high. 


And where we bury you, why there you'll lie. 
And not get up however hard you try. 


Think fast. Think fast. You'd better think fast. 
All the king’s horses go galloping past. 


I can’t guess the answer though I drop down dead. 
Here comes a chopper to chop off your head. 
Now his goose is cooked. 

Now his tale is told. 

He meddled with magic and it knocked him cold. 


His only chance, before all hope is gone, 
Is for Ida to sing her most secret song. 


One silver lyric. One secret song. 


Another moment and the fires begin. 
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ALL: Save him. Save him. Sing Ida sing. f Mission to Gomorrah 


ALICE: Alas! She covers her lips with her hand. (1958) . 


His time runs out like sinking sand. 
GILBERT: Something is knocking at the window pane. | 4 James Broughton 
DUNCAN: It seeks for blood. 


JAMES: It must not seek in vain. 
SPICER: Satan’s envoy at the window waits 
Till I wave the flag of these United States. 
I will not falter in this fatal hour, 
Nor name the abysses where I learned my power. 
Enough to mention, and I do not brag, 
That the window will open when I wave the flag. 


CHARACTERS 


Rowena Monkenberg 
Mss. Lily Trump 
Flippety Dick 

Major Beatrice 


JOHN: What would happen both to us and you, DrAgon 


If instead of one flag you brandished two? 
Two flags flourished o’er the table brown, 
i One striving up, and one beating down? 


SCENE: a desert. 


| [Enter ROWENA MONKENBERG in a flowing gown, MRS. LILY TRUMP in a 


IDA: Some things magic does not dare to mock. f cocktail dress, and FLIPPETY DICK in shorts.] 
It’s time for Duncan to stop the clock 
And call up Kore with his earthquake shock. k i 
j | ROWENA: I see no city ahead. 
[Pause for DUNCAN to read the “Dance of the Hallows.”} Charred sand for endless miles. 
3 .No distant mountain. Not even a lizard. 

‘a SPICER: Duncan thunders and the powers ride loose. A How will we survive across this wasteland? 
g Now his earth quake shakes them free. d i 
$ t LILY: My feet hurt, I shouldn’t have worn so much jewelry. 
: ALL (singing): | Three times round Connor’s black berry bush $ 
: And we sink to the bottom of the sea. ; FLIP: When in doubt, wiggle less and breathe more! 


i t ROWENA: This heat shrivels my Scottish bones. 
| i i The only water is this stinking green pond. 


Í FLIP: Before using internally, or any other way, 
TE see if your solution needs a good shake. 


| f ROWENA: I hate you, Mr. Flippety Dick! 
a I can’t forgive you for ruining the picnic. 
| Why did you kill that adorable tarantula? 
| 


] FLIP: Iwill kill, and I will make to live. 
i I am the Dance of Shiva! 
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LILY: My friend Mrs. Pines, Mrs. Dora Pines, 
saved string in boxes for forty-one years. 
One morning she opened them all up 


and hung herself. 
ROWENA: O, the ugly passions of mankind, they poison me! 
LILY: Dora Pines couldn’t stand it, 

the endless humdrumming next door, 

not another minute, 
FLIP: This is a poor excuse for a desert. 

Where are the saints? Where are the slot machines? 
LILY: Are we really on the right road to Gomorrah? 
ROWENA: The last signpost said: Nirvana 25,000 miles. 
LILY: I didn’t want to come on this expedition. 


But the Major is so determined. 
Determined to establish her colony on sacred ground. 
What are she and the doctor doing? 


ROWENA (looking off): 


The beasts! They're swatting! 
They're swatting the tsetse flies! 


FLIP: That sphinx we just passed in the sand— 
I asked her a riddle. 
LILY: Why do you talk to every girl you see? 


You're just trying to break my heart. 


Even my husband is more thoughtful of me than you are. 


FLIP: < Said I to the Sphinx, said I: 
What is it that is born in a vacuum 
lives in an air-conditioner 
and dies in a doldrum? 


LILY: I give up! 


FLIP: Said the Sphinx to me, said the Sphinx: 
‘You gaseous lump, 
how dare you ask me riddles!” 
said the Sphinx to me. 
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F LILY: The minx! 


ROWENA (singing to herself): 


So comely Maud has gone to her grave 
for the sorry love of a sailor. 

She hanged herself on the blackthorn bough 
because her Johnny failed her. 


Her cat of black, her golden finch 

‘are friendless, left to grieve her. 
And her Johnny Boy of the seven seas 
x is still a gay deceiver. 


f LILY: Flippety dear, I wish we were back in 
P that dark cocktail lounge, sitting on that soft divan 
with plenty of that hard liquor. 


“ FLIP: - All the girls I dream of 
have names beginning with Ann. 
Anima, Anemia, Angina, Anesthesia . .. 


p LILY (sighing): © Man, where is thy sting? 
; FLIP (suddenly passionate): 


When honey dripped from the trees 
in the once-golden orchard of Man, 
happily sucked they like bees 

those sunlit children of Pan. 

Like lions of love lived they 

where gold apples over-ran, 

juicily roaring at play 

in the bedfellow Eden of Man, 


| [Enter MAJOR BEATRICE, followed by DOCTOR AGON. She is wearing 
s mountaineering outfit, he is in mourning. ] 

MAJOR B.: No, doctor, no! 1 haven’t time to kiss you! 
We are on a pilgrimage. 

I need your science by my side, 

not your whiskers in my face. 

We must persist, or we are undone. 


; DR.A.: All errors are the want of love. 
: The Wheel never breaks, the break never heals. 
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MAJOR B.: 


DR. A: 


LILY: 
MAJOR B.: 
ROWENA: 


DR.A:: 


FLIP: 


MAJOR B.: 


DR. A.: 


ROWENA: 


MAJOR B.: 


DR.A.: 


MAJOR B.: 


DR.A: 


LILY: 


I have a mission. Don’t you? 

Doesn’t everybody have a mission? 

Don’t you believe that sublime affirmations 
shine in the dark heart of the world? 


Beyond this emptiness is there any bright oasis? 
Are Truth, Beauty, and Goodness 
ever found where we look for them? 


Major, I’m thirsty. Where are we? 
We're not there yet. 
There’s a salty smell. Mightn’t Gomorrah be near? 


Sand. A pond of stinking water. A tombstone. 
Looks like the kingdom of Ozymandias. 


Is hell even hotter than this? 


“Thus saith the Lord, 
the people which were left of the sword 
found grace in the desert’ 


It is also said that ifa pig is thrown into deep water, 
when he tries to save himself from drowning 
he cuts his throat with his own sharp hooves. 


O Doctor Agon, how could you? 
That dear little pig! You're a beast! 


Take heart, my brave pilgrims. 
The first condition is: 
make yourself humble as dust and ashes. 


Major of my dreams, 
If I were not entranced by the tip of your nose, 
I would be back home in my Guatemalan hammock. 


This is no time for fiddle faddle. 
Look at that warped cloud! 


Must I surrender my attachment to 
the human creature and her 10,000 things? 


‘When I was first married 
my husband kept the cow in the bathtub. 
He still keeps his tools in it. 
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Maybe I could be of help, Mrs. Trump. 
Here’s my card. 


Doctor, you know what we are suffering from. 
Why don’t you help us? 


There’s a lot of it going around. 
There’s something wrong with the stars. 


There isn’t any cure. 


"There has to be! 


Sippety syrupy sob, 

the corn is off the cob. 
Baba Yaga going gaga 
cut off the balls of Bob. 


HROWENA shrieks. 


Falling, falling... 
The rain it raineth every day. 


Where falls the heavenly dew, to lave 
the soiled black body in the grave? 


Destruction! 
Damnation! 


Disfigurement . .. 


f MAJOR B. (beginning a blues song, which the others join): 


It’s gotten out of hand 

It’s coming down all around 

It’s falling out all over me, 

I’ve got those radioactive, feeling inactive, 
feverish fallout blues! 


My burning baby .... 
It’s falling from above 


but not from Heaven. 
It’s just coming down on me. 
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DR.A.: 
ALL: 

LILY: 
ROWENA: 


FLIP: 


MAJOR B.: 


DR. A.: 


MAJOR B.: 


DR.A.: 


..and me... 

All over us! It’s scandal-ous! 
Ruin-ous! 

Poison-ous! 

Igneous!... 


And I get the feeling I’m falling, 
I’m falling out too... 


My fallen angel... 
I'm falling out with you. 


Then we're together... 


DR. A. and MAJOR B. (singing together): 


MAJOR B.: 


DR.A.: 


LILY.: 


FLIP: 


ROWENA: 


DR. A.: 


MAJOR B.: 


DR.A.: 


ALL: 


LILY: 


I'm falling out-—-with—you. 
I’m falling out of love 

I’m falling out of shape 

I’m falling out of luck... 

I’m out of my mind... 

Out of joint... 

Out of kilter... 

Out of order... 

Out of the question... 

It’s falling out— 

of all proportion 

and it’s all coming down on me. 
..and me. 


All over us! It’s blasphem-ous! 


Villain-ous! 
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Insidi-ous! 
Nucle-us! 


I’ve got those unattractive, overly active, 
damn hot fallout blues! 


I’m sick. 

The poor dragonflies! O the rats and fleas! 
Death is the thing we carry in our hands. 
Death is the thing I see in my mirror. 
Death is all right for the other fellow. 
Death is the loiterer I do not trust. 


Where falls the heavenly dew, to lave 
the soiled black body in the grave? 


Death is a womb, like sleep and dream. 
The seed, the seed, the renewing grace... 


Out of Death’s blackened phallus 
bursts a beauty of sunrise flower. 


Death is the beginning we fear to know. 


What’s so great about staying alive? 


PROWENA (singing): 


The mountains are all looking down, down, down, 
the fair lady Margaret to see, 

how her devilish act did startle the town 

when she hanged her two babes on a tree, tall tree... 


My feet hurt. They're so hot. 
Take heart again, my pilgrims. 


You have been humbled enough by dust and ashes. 
Now arise. Rise to the uplift stair! 
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We have longer to go in the shortest of time 
and there’s no way out but up! 


DR.A.: How far will the Eternal Feminine 
lead us eternally upward? 
LILY: Will we get to a nice cocktail lounge? 
FLIP: Will I have to put up with angels? 
ROWENA: I want to see Gomorrah! 
I want to see the bones of burning sinners! 
MAJOR B.: All that fails we witness and denounce. 
So let us risk the only bliss that counts. 
Come, take adventure! Let the sorrow go! 
This wasteful desert is a passing show. 
[She herds them off.) 
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! The Feast ! 
for Ornette Coleman (1960) 


Michael McClure 


e 


{The curtain opens and there are thirteen actors seated at a long table. The actor in the center 


fis tallest. His hands are beneath the table on his lap. Each of the actors is bearded and with 


long hair. The actors at each end of the table are women with beards. The actors second from 


4 the end, at each end, are Negroes. All are dressed in robes of shining cloth—cerulean blue, 
 gold-orange, etc. 


Upon the table are decanters—tall clear glass decanters of black wine, two bowls heaped with 


pred plums, and loaves of bread. 


During the bestial speeches at the beginning the thirteen toy with, or casually move, the food 
£ and wine before them—but never while an individual is speaking does he touch the food. 
Nothing is eaten or drunk during the opening. 


In the opening each actor calls his name. First the actor in the center—then the actor to his 
$ left, then the actor to his right—then the second from his left—then second from his right, etc. 


E The bestial speeches are pronounced exactly as they are spelled and with necessary length 

E given to vowels and clusters of consonants, they are spoken with deep thick voices. The lines 

E spoken by the bearded women are italicized for they will stand out with a different quality of 
E voice due to their sex.] 


YEORG: 
YEORG! ! 


NARGATH: 
NARGATH! 


RETORP: 
RETORP! 


SHARACK: 
SHARACK! 


VALETH: 
VALETH! 





Menai (ie MOM Tag 


rr OF 
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SHARACK! l NOWGOWR NOROT SHAKATATAR! SHOOO! 


SHEREB: | F VALETH: i 
SHEREB! a. f VALETH! i 
THANTAR: j SHEREB: . | 
THANTAR! | SHEREB! 
AYNAK: THANTAR: 
AYNAK! | E R THANTAR! t 
RAYTAR: Her AYNAK: 
RAYTAR! 6 AYNAK! Í 
OHTAKE: i | . RAYTAR: | 
OHTAKE! : 4 RAYTAR! F 
THAYTOW: jo g OHTAKE: j 
THAYTOW! | OHTAKE! ‘ 
Boonboo: TE THAYTOW: | 
BOONDOO! | | THAYTOW! 
Doosoon: Boonboo: | 
DOOBOON! i BOONDOO! : 
YEORG: i DOoBOoNn: | 
This is our feast of love and Evil with red plums, bread, pm DOOBOON! 
and deep wine. The right hand shall bless j 
the left. Torturer and Executioner are as blessed | 3 , YEORG: , | 
as the death of the victim. This is the feast d The yA of ee is oe a a light 
- of love and Evil; j 3 in the closed rose but a tiny black cheru 
Pride and Hurt Pride, black and gold É -sleeps there and sings to the creatures | 
under the brightness of color. Words | that walk in the cliffs of the Lily’s pollen Y 
are only the idiocy of Music when the Mutes d moving from shadow to light in the drips | 
speak! The Dumb rises to full voice and song. | ; ; of rain. — 
Silent Brutes may speak | The seen is as black as the eye seeing it. 
' with the bulk that is body and spirit, and | What is carved in air is blank as the finger | 
show their teeth and paw. The fur and blood | l touching It. ; 
of living are denied by (the) closed vision. | ' All is the point a and 
| THE RELEASE. Caress. 
TAM YEORG. | i 
NARGATH: | OHTAKE: | 
I am NARGATH! : SHOO thow TOW! t 
RETORP: THANTAR: : | 
Iam RETORP! l REEEGOW NI THEEEEERT! GROWW! | 
SHARACK: | SHARACK: + 
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DOOOOOOOBOOOOOOON! DOOOOOOOBOOOOOOON! 





AYNAK: 
GOWER! NORTITHYATAP! NHT! 


Boonpboo: 


[A wail) 





DOoOoBOON: 
Boooooondesoooeg! BOOOOOONDOOOOO! 






[A wail in 
response,] 












OHTAKE: 
THITARTARANTAK GEEEORR NORABSHY 
GOOOOOOOR! NEEEREMGT. 















YEORG: 
YEORG. 













SHEREB: 


DOOOOOOOB! SHEEE ERATT Al. 









RETOoRP: 
NYOR. 











RAYTAR: 
WHEET NYEEEE! 













YEORG: 
The light of Blessing is meaningless there’s no light 
in the closed rose but a tiny black cherub 
sleeps there and sings to the creatures 
that walk in the cliffs of the Lily's pollen 
moving from shadow to light in the drips 
of rain. 

The seen is as black as the eye seeing it. 
What is carved in air is blank as the finger 
touching it. 

All is the point touched and 


THE RELEASE. Caress. 
! 



















VALETH: 
SHOOOQOOOOWEEEE 







[YEoRG places his hands upon the table and they are the dark paws of a lion.] 
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YEORG: 
The names are DESTROYED BY SOUND. 
YEORG, 


NARGATH: 
NARGATH! 


RETORP: 
RETORP! 


SHARACK: 
~ SHARACK! 


VALETH: 
VALETH! 


SHEREB: 
SHEREB! 


THANTAR: 
THANTAR! 


AYNAR: 
AYNAK! 


RAYTAR: 
RAYTAR! 


OHTAKE: 
OHTAKE! 


THAYTOW: 
THAYTOW! 


BOoNDOo: 
BOONDOO! 


DoosBoon: 
DOOBOON! 


AYNAK: 
GOEROUTDOOOB NOWGATH SHIKETOOB SHAK- 
ATATAR GOOCOOOCOQOOCOCOCOCOOR ARAK 
TRYEEEEEE 


THAYTOW: 
THAYTOW! 


THANTAR: 
Rantakthite KEEEREKK AHN 





=. ua z 
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AYNAK: 
BROOOB NI GOWER. drr TAKSHEEE GROOOOR! 


OHTAKE: 
GEEEORR GOOQOOOOOR 
— OOOO0OO0OO0O00000000ON! 
Greeetak! MEEERENG... 


DooBoon: 
OOODONUBE 


THAYTOW: 
THAYTOW! 


BOoNbDoo: 
OOODONUBE 


THANTAR: 
TITHANTAR. DIEEEREK 


VALETH: 
SHITAKMUTE DOOOB 


RAYTAR: 
GEEEREEEEE BOKCH! DOOOOQOROOON 


RETORP: 
OHHH doob OHH! LeeeenUH 


NARGATH: 
NOOOAH-TOKATHAPT-GEEEORR! 


YEORG: 
ROOOMBRATTAHH! ! ! [Pause.] 


SHARACK: 

OOOHH OOORG!! GROON!!! TIKANTO! 
MOOBN! NOOOR! OH!-OOH! 
GOOOWAHH! ! 

Sheeranti mute! 


BoonbDoo: 
Zeerusi doob, meetah ryre dumb. 


NARGATH: 
SHARNAK! OH! SEE. 


RETORP: 
MEEEEREEBEK SPEEEKAHH GOOOOOWR! 
l-ooontah garRR AFI BEEEEEEEZS! [Pause.] 
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YEORG: 
ANAK KREEEQOOOON! ! 


SHEREB: 
SWWARRT NEEEbreck moot tooooob gyorr 


YEORG: 

The light of Blessing is meaningless there’s no light 
in the closed rose but a tiny black cherub 
__ sleeps there and sings to the creatures 
“that walk in the cliffs of the Lily’s pollen, 
moving from shadow to light in the drips 

of rain. 

The seen is as black as the eye seeing it. 
What is carved in air is blank as the finger 
touching it. 

All is the point touched and 
THE RELEASE. Caress. 

! 


[GOOOOOO0O00000-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-O-0 and a chuckle. 


i Giant child voice over hi-fi loudspeaker—as if floating in air over the heads of the feasters.| 


> RAYTAR: 
SHOWTOWERIKEE MOOD TOOM KYAKK 
AI MEEEE GALAAAAAAaaaarr 
No. No. No. TYopp. KOOOWEEE MUTE 
: doooooomb. 


RETORP: 
SWEEEET KARNAKK GOOOOLD 
KO GAAAYRR! NYTAP! GREH! KALD! 


OHTAKE: 
BEARTHM SUNDANNTIKO soweet VYLE 
GRAA... 


BoonDoo:; 
REDD greeenarkatoogrr SHAKLIT-EE 


THAYTOW: 
THAYTOW! ZNOOOOOOO SHARNAK-HI 
thaytowneee cold mute dumb, 


NARGATH: 
BleedLEEEF 


Se ECE Serr rere ait erie eet Here 


Te mem wena tr tne ee one 
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SHARACK: 
MARRR! 


AYNAK: 
GERocoooo 


SHARACK: 
TAKORR-HOOOOMGR SWEEEET 
ASFIRE GEERBNOOTHAYKE 


VALETH: 
GOOOORGRR. 


SHARACK: 
SHRAHH! ICE NO OH GOOOBESHK... 


; NARGATH: 
I KANN DEEeeeeEETH NOHWHYBE SHOONTAHGHK 
MOOBESH NO-WEEB. 


OHTAKE: 
BEARTHM SUNDANN TIKO soweet VYLE 
GRAAATARB... 


SHARACK: 
ET NOOBK OOOZ EEIETHESS... 
IN DEEETH LOWVE 


SHEREB;: 
AND OHH eeeh! Veenom SKROL 


such ease. 


AYNAK: 
BUT NOW GOOORTOOM THEE ASZ AH 
oh TIKETH no. 


Boonboo: 
SWEELT UN ORGATH-TASE BREDD TOE 
KEEretch IAMMYES 
BUT. 


Doosoon: 
NO EVER why SEE there TO GREEEEAH 
GO NOOR BACK BE. 


RETORP: 
MARR NOO SUM DOR DAYBEEBLASTLITE HERE! 
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[YEORG taps his paws on the table. A small unseen bell rings.] 


NARGATH: 
THOWEEE YES HERE DUMB 


[There is a kind of straightening and hesitation of feasters.] 


YEORG: 
Vengm unscrolled sweetness of honey and goorm 
mist GREEEEYAKK! By blithe cup 
! OH GARDEN! 
Oh unsaid nectar made heavy sugar upon the ear! 
NOORGATH! MYATORP! 
The thumping of beauty and darker beauty made actual 
into the thick shapes of energy 
formed real and swelling in nothing air. 
/GROOMSHAKTARBYMETH 
TORNTORP Cerement/ marigold of 
mammal’s ear. We are 
BANNERS! BANNERS DIPT IN BLOOD AND WE SAIL 
in all that is, 
heard by our own voices and seen by our (own) eyes. 


venom unscrolled sweetness of honey and goorm 
mist. ” GREEEEYAKK! By blithe cup. 
!OH GARDEN ! 
Oh unsaid nectar made heavy sugar upon the ear! 
NOORGATH! MYATORP! 
The thumping of beauty and darker beauty made actual 
into the thick shapes of energy 
formed real and swelling in the nothing air 
by blithe love meat. 
OH SOLID SOLID ACTUAL OF SHAPE ON SHAPE/ON SHAPE. 


SHEREB: 
NOOBEKK KRYBASH SUN NOTERE the tiny serpent/snake 
groobah and rech great grizzly bear live 
in darkness and light in splotch of huge cool shade 
and flat white sun 
they are free shapes of meat and blood. 


[SHEREB takes bite of plum.] 


RETORP: 
ALL THAT THEY SEE AND FEEL ARE THE ABSOLUTES 
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flowing one into the other and Vast 
solemn still and burning, laughing breathing 
and inert as the quiet and sound that compose 
them. MOOHBEKK OHH! 
NOTRATH! I. EEEEYAHH 


All existence is the caress of Love and Evil sweet 
and cold, coiled and lumbering, the scrape 
of flesh on the Solid 
NOOGROON! 


BREEQOOTAKARGM WE I OH BE AM 
GRAAARGH MATOOTH SKANE. 


Boondoo: 

Dooboon! [A call.) 
SHEREB: 

TREEEDEK 


Doosoon: 
WHEEEEEEET [Reply to BOONDOO.] 
RETORP: 
AND DROOOOT NETORP DISCOURSE MAKES HARMONY 
as the turns of all their senses spy 
turn in the thick flesh brains of beasts! 
And all is perfect unnamed EASE AND ACTIVE LIFE. 


NARGATH: 
The search for causes is gone and the whole creature 
turns its active head rapt in virgin thought... 
Or say in the sun—heat flashes from the warm snake's scales 
as it is raised to strike 
at the active thinking wormbeast of warm 
food wrapped in its 
earthen nest. 
ZNOOOQOOOOOOCOOAKK. 
REEETAR! MOY! 


RETORP: 
SERPENT (the gentle snake ) AND BEAR, feasters of Phil- 
osophy, rich in the wholeness of their brains 
and ribs 


NARGATH: 
GROOOOONORT BREEYAKK BE BACK BY NORTA 
SWEEEEEET EASE 
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RETORP: . 
The features of Love abandoned for the Face. 


NARGATH: 
The whole vital saaaaaantiee solid never made 
unwhole, lies upon stone and tree always 
and knows no other solid 


RETORP: 
Upon beating solid in all free and all 
~ SPACE 


NARGATH: 
The gentle sweet and evil dark and undark breasts 
MOOOOOOKEBB... 
And being is their dialectic 
as it pours in upon and they radiate 
their antidialectic from the shadow- 
throwing life they are. EEEEH! 
KA! 


SHARACK: 
NOOR TOY THAY KOOOH EHR BLY 
TOK-A-THORRRRP 


NaARGATH: 
The squatting, solid, ornate thing of paws 
and ribs (is) the MYATATATHOR Leaping Place f 
for all that falls upon it reflected back 
and sent back to sparking stars 
with more than what fell upon 
the silent or shrieking thing 
PERHAPS WITH TYTAPP HEAD RAISED [Pause.] 
YEORG: 
I CAN’T SPEAK! OH I CANNOT SPEAK! 
NOKROMETHBLACHTA HABOTH TI SHAKI I 
SHOQOOOONOON BREKTAH AMM!! NOOOOSH- 
AYKIEKEETH. ROOOOOMBRATAHTHAK 
the Child (is) an image in all 
the wholeness BROOOMETT NACHTA BY. 
All the weight SHOOMETH of the weight 
BRYTETT and sound. And never left 
behind the Beast or MAN! 


[YEORG pours himself a full measure of black wine, and ' 
begins to eat. Some of the others also pour wine and 
begin to eat. Pause.] 


em ewe tr wr > 
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SHOOOOOOOOTATHOR OH BEAUTY! WHOLE 


AS THEM 


NOH! NOH! NOH! MOOOHBAKTA!!! BUT CLOUD 
BMOOOKREM!! OF SPEECH! 


I SHOW! ! 


The beast is the temple of outward flying Caress 
and inner substance 
THIS IS SPEECH AND MEANING 
THIS IS 
IT! 


NOT INWARD WHERE IT LIES AT ALL TIMES BUT OUTWARD 


KEEEEOR WHERE IT DISAPPEARS 
in the smooth beautiful wholeness, in the Garden 


our flesh divides! [Pause.] 


I CAN'T SPEAK! I CANNOT SPEAK! 
SHEtoometh boomah! Ohblesh nogorth myak. 
The light of Blessing is meaningless there’ no light 
in the closed rose but a tiny black cherub 
sleeps there and sings to the creatures 
that walk in the cliffs of the Lily’s pollen, 
moving from shadow to light in the drips 
of rain. 

The seen is as black as the eye seeing it. 
What is carved in air is blank as the finger 
touching it. 

All is the point touched and 
THE RELEASE. Caress. 

l 


SHEREB: 
Crazy again! Crazy again! He’s gone crazy 
(again) to spoil our party! 


[Aside.] 


SHARACK: 
He can’t be stopped! 


YEORG: 
Venom unscrolled sweetness of honey and. goorm 
mist, GREEEEFYAKK! By blithe cup. 
! OH GARDEN ! 
Oh unsaid nectar made heavy sugar upon the ear! 
NOORGATH! MYATORP! 


RaytTar: 
OOOCOOCCOCOOOOCOOOOGRESH! 
OOOOOCOCOOCOOGRESHK!! 
NOOOCOGRARBRESHK ! 1! ! 
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: YEORG: 

Rie THUMPING OF BEAUTY AND DARKER BEAUTY MADE ACTUAL 
<i INTO THE THICK SHAPES OF ENERGY 

S FORMED REAL AND SWELLING INTHE... 

4 I can’t speak! 


THANTAR: 
KRY BEKK ALL MEOOQOOGRRR GEOOWWW GREEEEEAAKORRS 


YEORG: 
.. NOTHING AIR 
HAKTARBYMETH! TORNTORP! ! CEREMENT! MARIGOLD 
OF MAMMAL’S EAR. WE ARE BANNERS)... 


m 






ROOMS 


THANTAR: 
AHH! EEEH OOOOH AKKKKORR! GROOOOOCOOOO!... 


YEORG: 
..BANNERS DIPT IN BLOOD 
AND WE SAIL IN ALL THAT IS, HEARD BY OUR OWN VOICES 
AND SEEN BY OUR OWN EYES. AND VENOM UNSCROLLED... 


THAYTOW: 
| SHEEEEEEFEEEEEEEKEEEEEEEEEEEEEREEEEEEKEEEEEEEEEREEEE! ! ! 


YEORG: 
-SWEETNESS OF 
HONEY AND GOORM MIST. GREEEEEEEYAKK.., 
I can’t speak! 


Boonpoo: 
Theeeeeeeeececeeceeeecececeeccceeerrrtt! 


Doosoon: 
‘Treeeeecececeeeeeeceoo00000000000000000000KuK uuuuuush! 


SHEREB: 
NAAAAAAAAAARGROOOR! ! 


OHTAKE: 
NAHH! OOOQOOOH! OHH! GRH! 


YEORG: 

BY BLITHE CUP! OH GARDEN! Oh unsaid nectar made heavy sugar 
upon the ear! NOORGATH! MYATORFP! The thumping of beauty and 
darker beauty made actual into the thick shapes of energy 
formed real and swelling in the nothing air by blithe love 
meat OH SOLID SOLID ACTUAL OF SHAPE ON SHAPE/ 
ON SHAPE 


IKROOOOOGS... 


we ter ge 
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[YEORG's head falls to the table upon his paws and he weeps.) 


SHEREB: 
He poisons the discourse! 


[All of the feasters begin to eat and drink again. 
YEORG arises and begins to walk behind the table 
and the backs of the feasters, He walks in great 
Jigure-eights, His head droops upon his chest.] 


[The women arise at their ends of the table and begin 
the following song. The Negroes carry the chorus.] 


Doozoon & Boonpoo: 
THE PAWS OF THE LIONARE NOT SWEET 


OHTAKE: 
NGROOR 


THAYTOW: 
NGROOR. 


Doosoon & Boonpoo: : 
BUT TRAMPLE LAMB AND THOUGHT 


OHTAKE: 
NGROOR 


THAYTOW: 
NGROOR, 


Doosoon & Boonpoo: 
AND BREAK AND BREAK 
, the discourse up and run with tears. 

THE PAWS OF THE LIONARE NOT SWEET 
BUT TRAMPLE LAMB AND THOUGHT 
and run with tears, 

Mutes speak and write upon their floating scrolls... 


[GOOOO00000000-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- O-O-O-O and a 
chuckle—same tape as before. ] 


Doozsoon & Boonpoo: 


And the black beast within the beast 
that laughs and weeps, that laughs and weeps... 


OHTARE: 
NGROOR! 


THAYTOW: 
NGROOR! 


Doosoon & Boonpoo: 
breaks in to smash the discourse up! 


Ohtake: 
NGROOR 


Thaytow: 


NGROOR! [Song ends.} 





[Lights go out! Blackness! Flare goes off center stage 
and burns out instantly! Blackness! Lights on! 


YEORG is discovered standing where flare went off.) 


Yeorg: 
1AM THE LAST FINAL SPIRIT AND SOUL 
ONLY ONCE HAVE I LIVED 
BEFORE! 
IAM THE INNOCENT, I HAVE RETURNED 
TO BEA CHILD. PRIDE SHALL SOOTHE HURT PRIDE 
EVIL IS THE LIEBES-TOD OF THE UNIVERSE 

CALLING TO LOVE! 





[The feasters stand and pass behind YEORG in two 
bodies crossing behind him. BOONDOO takes the seat 
of DooBoon. DoosBoon takes the seat of BOONDOO. 
OHTAKE takes the seat of THaytow ete. The speech 
is not interrupted. They pass in absolute silence 
as YEORG continues his speech. 

Each has the seat of his opposite of the table.) 


RIGHT HAND SHALL BLESS THE LEFT. 
I AM FREED OF THE CHAIN OF MEAT. 
I SHALL DIVE INTO BLACKNESS! ! ! 

I AM EASE! TAM EASE! 
THE MUTES SHALL SPEAK AND I WILL 
SING OVER THEM! 

STAR, 

IAM FREED OFTHE CHAIN OF MEAT 
I LEAVE ONLY THE POINT WHERE I ENTER 
THE DARKNESS. 

THE NAMES ARE DESTROYED BY SOUND! 


The light of Blessing is meaningless there’s no light 
in the closed rose but a tiny black cherub 
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sleeps there and sings to the creatures 


that walk in the cliffs of the Lily’s pollen, 
moving from shadow to light in the drips 


of rain. 


The seen is as black as the eye seeing it. 
What is carved in air is blank as the finger 


touching it. 
All is the point touched and 
THE RELEASE. Caress. 
! 
YEORG! ! 


RETOR?: 
NARGATH! 


NARGATH: 
RETORP! 


VALETH: 
SHARACK! 


SHARACK: 
VALETH! 


THANTAR: 
SHEREB! 


SHEREB; 
THANTAR! 


RAYTAR: 
AYNAK! 


AYNAR: 
RAYTAR! 


TuHaytTow: 
OHTAKE! 


OHTAKE: 
THAYTOW! 


Doosoon: 
BOONDOO! 


Boonpboo: 
DOOBOON! 


(Ting! Ting... A small unseen bell rings.| 











The Dreaming Bed 
(1961) 


Madeline Gleason 


> 


ACT 1 SCENE 1 


{Scene opens with young man in bed. His father is talking with him.] 


(FATHER: Sleep now, my boy. 


BEN: I don’t want to forget. 


FATHER: Can you see the moon? 


BEN: Yes. 


| FATHER: She moves like a lonely nun in her convent sky. Though the woman 


you meet is no nun. 


f BEN: I’m nauseated. 


| FATHER: Think about your work. 


BEN: Her eyes watch me. Like two blue dreams of the morning sea. 


| FATHER: You must not go again. Be strong as a steel girder against the quaking. 


Stand firm. One woman is enough to cope with. 
BEN: I love her. 

FATHER: This is an aberration. 

BEN: Have you forgotten? 

FATHER: One never forgets such tumult. 
BEN: You are thinking of Janet. 

FATHER: You ought to be thinking of her. 


BEN: It was like May to be with her. I remember the linnet’s red breast. 





t 
+ 
F 
t 
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FATHER: Perhaps if you were to sleep in another bed. f MARGO: She’s a Romantic too. She thrives on excitement. 


l BEN: Does one change his thinking apparatus with a change of pillow? BEN: She can’t see us or hear us? 
MARGO: Not unless she wants to. 






k FATHER: Associations are more powerful than you think. 


li ' | : . 
i BEN: I was a god at her breast. She could have murdered me while I kissed her BEN: Why do you torture me? You are not like you were the last time. 


ipples. § 
mppies t MARGO: Why do you torture me? I don’t know why I came at all. You're such a 
` moany groany mooney. 





|: FATHER: How dare you speak like this! Janet is your wife. 
il d ~ 

t| ' BEN: You came because you love me. What’s the matter with her? 
| 


VOICES 
OFFSTAGE: In thy service fay or witch > 
Apply salve to my physical itch. | [GRAN has a laughing fit] 
Bring my feet into her walking place: MARGO: She’ laughing at you. 
her hands to my binding, i 
her mouth to my finding, BEN: But she can’t hear. 


her star shining my face. 

MARGO: How much money do you make? What do you do for a living? 
Breathe. Breathe. Slowly breathe. 
Leave thy wife, Janet, alone to grieve. BE BEN: I’m a poet. 
Take thy rose from the rose tree bush. : 


Thorns will make thy blood gush. MARGO: A successful one, by the look of you. 


{Figure lies in bed. Lights out. When lights go on an elderly man is on stage. BEN wears the GRAN: Seduce him! Seduce him! 


k old man. e 
mask of an old man.] BEN: Why did you bring her? 





| _ BEN: You birds riding the trackless blue of air, sing out this dawning. It dawns on 
o me soft as your feathers and as light. Pour forth your rounds and round me circle in 


e joy. 
l 


[MARGO goes to Ben and starts kissing him and fondling him. BEN takes her in his 
arms and they both drop down to the ground. Ben is starting to make love to her.] 


MARGO: Romantic! Such a romantic! Who are you? MARGO: You're more alive than I thought for an old man. 


i 
i BEN: Who am I? Don’t tease. You know who I am. But who is that with you? EE CPAN: Begoodt oni Be Sind, kind, king: Then bé cruel 
i ; ' JANET (walks on stage looking for BEN): Have you seen my husband? 
F MARGO: Gran. O that’s Gran. ; 

|: BEN: Janet, O Lord! 

[i BEN: I hoped that we might be alone. | 

i GRAN: A husband, a husband 
| 


MARGO: Gran doesn’t care. has wandered from his nest 
E will a jackdaw please warn us 
BEN: But I do. Couldn't she wait somewhere else for you? if he sees the little pest. 


E f A husband, a husband 
MARGO: She's blind and deaf. i likes to take his flight 
among the dainty virgins 
BEN: I’m sorry. But why did she come? that stay home alone at night. 
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BEN: Janet? Janet? Ceiling stained and peeling. 

Room rotting with one’s aloneness, 
old thoughts, bones, images, 
spectacles, letters, whining; 
unkillable bedbugs of memory 

that crawl, crawl, crawl, 

lifeless walls of filthy room. 


JANET (looking at the old man): Ben? Ben? 
BEN: Here I am, Janet. 


FATHER: Ah! Janet. 




















JANET: I forget what a silky beard you have. HARGO: Razz it up with jazz, Gran. 


FATHER: Who is that young tart? BEN: Try to remeinber, Janet. Try. 


JANET: I’ve no idea. That old man is sniffing her skirts. ET: I’m Sorry for you. You need someone to pave your old roads, macadamize 
Four traveling days. 
FATHER: We're all incorrigibles. A 
BEN: Try to remember. We filled nights with moon and days with sun. 
GRAN: _ Slippity, slippity sluck f 
men are out of luck 
no woman understands 
their excessively natural demands. 


BAL RGO: O sure! 


MARGO: I wish that old bird would search for his meal in some other garden. 


BEN: Is this gentl dfather? fog 
is gentleman your grandfather FATHER returns with mushrooms and GRAN suddenly takes on the aspect of a 

MARGO: If he was ever father to anything it was several centuries ago. Ugh! pentleworan.] 

BEN: Have you no respect for age? FATHER: A hatful of mushrooms, Aren’t they lovely? Would you do me the 

h onor of sharing them? 

MARGO: Why don’t you go back to where the north commences or whatever ; : i 

misdirection you wound out of? GRAN: With pleasure. The first moment I saw you, I said to myself: A gentleman 

\ of the old ways. A gracious, O good gracious, an old ways gentleman with no two 

JANET: Incivility is unbecoming to a young girl coming out of her hardly begun peays about him. Straight to courtesy and courtliness. 

beginning. y 

FATHER: You do me. 

GRAN: Should a woman tell her story to the man she’s going to marry? Should 


she, huh? h RAN: You do. Deserving me too. 


FATHER: I think Pll have a look round for mushrooms. ey bows and takes GRANS hand, They dance] 


JANET: Mush. Mush. The very word. A room is all that is needed. JANET: The trees bar my way. 


FATHER: Ofto the hiding place! BEN: Part the branches of the world, Janet. See! See me! 


Away from the filthy room 

Where the books have all been read, 
pictures noted and hated. 

Floor boards worn with pacing. 


| [BEN suddenly becomes himself a young handsome man of twenty-seven. He discards the 
$ mask of the old man.] 


4 JANET: Darling. I’ve been looking for you. 
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| second part of my life, to be my solid good second to none other, for all che 
` remaining primaveras, in the privacy of our hearts, both as said persons of the 
second part, cling and hold soever, none to do unto us to part. 


BEN: Well, here I am. 
MARGO: My dear, I thought you would never come! | 


BEN: The most fearful thing happened. Yesterday, or night a year ago, or morning, MARGO: No sundry to sunder us. 
century last, whenever, I found you, yet not you; a semblance of yourself but with l 
a bitter difference. You did not remember me or want me. You were cruel in your 
taunting. | 


JANET: How does one prepare for briary bush, sundown, prickly pear? 


FATHER: They grow so heated, these young things. So many seas to cool off in, 
MARGO: Not I, dear. [She kisses BEN] | F so many silver fish to flesh in their pans. 


GRAN: They'll come to swim with us one day. Catch a new fish I say, if not 


JANET: Ben! How can you? 
tomorrow, then today. 


BEN: Go away, Janet. | 
= JANET: I won't give you up, Ben. 


[MR. FILER, a lawyer, comes on stage.| bre : 
BE FILER: I shall read the brief prepared for you, Janet. 


MR. FILER: Ah! Yes. Are all here? Good. Mrs. Palmer. And this is the young lady? | s JANET: Not mine. I've no part in this 

BEN; What’ i ? 

pe eee FILER: I, Janet, on this day of grays, no longer part of the first part, or party to his 

MR. FILER: : . love, hereby declare I thirsted for a parting from him, and a life apart, whereunto I 
i Brveresingts | bestowed my favor freely, in sound health of bodymind my love upon the party of 

the second part of my determined freedom. Unto, whereby therefore the second 

party, of my principle need gave me such spring again as second only to the first. 


JANET: Ben, how could you? 
Womaned me with passion. Unto this second blessing we came showered with 


MARGO: Myl : 
y lorena loves blooms whose fragrance though of short duration nonetheless and hereunto wined 
BEN: It : . me to new cups of ecstacy and bequeathed me lasting riches to spend on my 
Pena Leese Sunes Ok me | resolved life with party of first part in peace, friendship and remembered ardor. I 


FILER: T; k f ; hereby stipulate such faithfulness as to fully acquit me of folly with person of the 
ime takes all things. | second part. Hereunto of my present concern, frustration and heavyheartedness. I 

GRAN: As you say, my grandaughter is beautiful. (GRAN and FATHER. continue | Cr el nese ee 

to dance for a time then stop to talk. They are oblivious of the others. | cas a 

MARGO: knew? 

FATHER: She takes me back to my first wife. Ah! What memories! I used to say: | aia ri 

ea w birds. Whirr your songs in my throat that I may trill her praises with | BEN: Wretch. I can guess who it was! 

, _ , | FATHER: It’s not the tragedy of the end. Can’t you young people realize you'd 
FILER: I shall be brief: This is Ben’s complaint. | sleep your lives away were it not for beestings of shock and change. You don’t want 
, ‘ i | to stop breathing just because a man sleeps with a woman. 

Ben's complaint: that night whereof, wherefore that person I would | 
part from part of whose person I was once solidly a part: on the night in question, | 
all May nights for the said last three springs of our years, in the unenduring 
unendurable maize of our May’s spring, I loved her not the first person of the first 


JANET: J can never forgive you. 
BEN: Nor I you. Damn deceitful woman, you. I’d have killed you both. TI stili do 


part of my short, long lived life, it. Dirty scum. 
And hereby declare unto all: my goad living and my goods to my love, | 
Margo, whose eyes, blue as cwo dreams of the sea at evening, and party of the 


MARGO: You surprise me, Ben. 
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GRAN: Surprise me with with the surprise of my life! Throw spoon and fork 
away. Finger life with a real touch. Throw gloves aside. Stroke textures of dismay, 
desire, desert; even fire itself. 


MARGO: Dear, I think’ we should give some thought to where we are going to 
live. 


FATHER: Strange, I remember: A lover was always like a brand new house; 
marriage like an old ruin. 


GRAN: This would shock them, I suppose, but you'll understand, 
Walk down the aisle, and smile awhile 
You'll smile awhile, going down the aisle 
But leave the aisle, you’ll cease to 
smile. 


Blackout 
ACT 1 SCENE 2 


JANET: Don’t speak. You are weak. You have been sick. 


BEN: Remember the cornflowers. The first bouquet I ever gave you. You laughed 
because suitors usually bring roses or something more exotic than cornflowers. 
But they were blue as your eyes. They looked a long time at us from the vase, They 
were beautiful and simple, and they lasted. Do you remember? 


JANET: Yes, I remember. Please don’t tire yourself. Ralph will look in on you this 
evening. 


BEN: I looked in on Ralph and you and I didn’t like what I saw. 
JANET: He sees' only you. I won't listen to your innuendoes. 


BEN: I am not hinting. I know, Janet. I know. I’ve gone far away to meet you and 
your lover. 


JANET: Stop, Ben. Stop. 

FATHER: Well now my boy, glad to see you alive. 

BEN: Alive, alive o! Some muscles get wrenched from their rocks. I’ve been pulled 
about a great deal in this scuffle but somehow I managed to stay stuck to my rock, 
my life. Though I don’t know why. 

FATHER: Glad of that my boy, glad of that. Janet and I stretched out the worry 


between us like a rubber band; it had just about lost its elasticity when you finally 
snapped back. 
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JANET: I’m going down now, Ben. We're hiring a nurse tomorrow. So you won’t 
Flack proper care. 


BEN: I don’t need a nurse. Please! 





Í FATHER: | insist, son.You don’t yet know how near you came to leaving us. 
Í BEN: Or I, to leaving Janet. 


Í FATHER: Hush! No more of that nightmare talk of yesterday. Some damn fool 
| dream about a Wench you lusted after. 


t BEN: O that’s only a beginning. There was a middle, but no end—unless I 


return. Nothing ever fits exactly into place until the end has capped the bottle of 


+ adventure. I had some long pulls from that bottle. They went to my head. Don’t 


make a fool of yourself, or me. A sane man knows the difference between shallow 


f and deep water, dream and reality. You are sane. You wouldn’t dive into shallow 
} water. You shouldn’t enter a dream as if it were your waking conscious life. 


BEN: What is dream? What is reality? 


| DR.: How is my patient? 

{f BEN: Impatient. 

j DR.: Humphry! We can all see the daylight again. 

f FATHER: I wish that my spirits were as bright as the daylight. 


E DR.: Well! We've removed no vital organs, left your limbs intact for future 
; ambulation and... 


BEN: Rescued me from death. 


DR.: If you wish. 
BEN: I wish that you had not. 


+ DR.: Existence between the two worlds can be a shattering experience. But at 
least it is an experience. 


1 BEN: I think I died and now the doctor twirls his stethescope about and twirling 
+ so turns oracle. Tell me, what do the dead see with their bodiless eyes? On whom 

| do they gaze? Or do they see no more as they lie face downward on some seaweek 
| strand. 


; DR.: Death. The thought of death invites poetry. Poets know more of death than 
f doctors. Acceleration of the heart beat is interpreted in one way by the poet, in 


a rs 
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another way by the doctor. I leave the poetry to you, my friend. In a way fever isa $ BR: Very well. 
poetic affliction. k 

' KEN: I want to get away from here. 
FATHER: I recall my first look at death. Couldn’t shake off the feeling for some 4 
time. I thought that dying meant flesh become wax. I wondered how long before 4 
a dead person melted. A fearful impression it made on me. Can't say I ever grew 
accustomed to it. 


RATHER: Why, for God's sake? 
i N: They are lovers, those two. 


FATHER: O fartikins! This is inexcusable. Janet is the most faithful, forbearing, 


! © 
BEN: O God! If only the body were a wax, a stone or froth or sea-spray and could Ae dail now oaiae nored ae jourmotien 


melt or wear away or vaporize. Be a thing, a no thing or a nothing-much. 


DR.: Nothing much, well, better be nothing much than never be. PEN: Devoted to Ralph. In the dream they were close as stocking to foot. 
FATHER: While they were stocking to foot and foot to sticking, were you not 
þrazier to breast, slip to buttox? Damn you! If you must dredge up your suspicions 
from the slimy underside of things, uncover your own slipperiness. 


BEN: Death or life, I don’t know which. I liked it where I was. I want to get up. “i 
Must I have your permission? 


DR.: i 3 ission. : f ; 
x . b eae er er eee eem eno BEN: But my intentions were honorable. I wanted to marry her. 


PSD Se OU arena tel FATHER: Are you all there? Tell me, are you quite restored? You talk like a 
Fmaniac. Marry her! “She” being a figment of your fertile febrile brain. Son, you 
ow a dream from a tomcat’s ass, don’t you? You never saw Ralph except in the 
fdream. You only dreamed Janet had a lover. 


FATHER: Dear boy, put back the covers. 


BEN: But God, sweet Christ, I’m a bare stripped single elongated bone. There’s 
thing t 4 

Sioa aaa BEN: Yes. But it’s Ralph. I know. 

DR.: You could blow away. l 

FJANET returns.] 

DANE Gea] JANET: Ben, what is the matter? 

JANET: Good evening, Ralph. t BEN: You and your lover! 


DR.: Janet, you've nursed him back to life. f ANET: O, my God! 


BEN: For whose sake have I been nursed? Not for mine. I want to get up. t BEN: It is true then, not just a dream? 


FATHER: Ben. Patience. All things come in time. ‘ JANET: Father! 


BEN: {omy me ar somebodyy else? f FATHER: Janet, your husband, at the moment and for two years past an inactive 
poet suffers loss of his gift. He must act on something. Inventing a suspicion is 


FATHER (sings): “Everything comes to him who waits, I’ve got captain working better than no invention at all. 


for me now.” During the first world war, I'd have given anything for a nice safe bed | 
to lie in. [sings] “O, how I hate to get up in the morning. Oh, how 1 love to remain 
in bed. I hope the sunlight disappears, it rains like hell for forty years. I’ll spend the 
rest of my life in bed.” 


Blackout 


ACT 1 SCENE 3 
BEN Lene tae alone Nou say, Pihet [A barren looking place. BEN is on stage alone for some few moments before the ABBESS 


JANET & RALPH exit.] speaks to him.] 
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ABBESS: Well come! 
BEN: Who are you? 
ABBESS: Abbess of the Abyss. 
BEN: Where am I? 
ABBESS: “In so far.” 
BEN: I can’t see you very well. 
ABBESS: Your eyes will grow accustomed to the place. You'll see it through. 
BEN: Am I confined here? 
ABBESS: No. You struck the somber note and came here of your own accord. 
BEN: What am I to do? 
ABBESS: Sound all possibilities. 
VOICES (heard off stage): Note Bene Ben! Ben! 
[ABBOT comes on stage.) 
ABBESS: This is our Abbot. 
BEN: I know you, do I not? — 
ABBOT: Not that I know. But come, PI show you about. 
BEN: A bonfire. It is good to see something going on. 
ABBOT: Those are the dry sticks of poets setting themselves afire, at last. 
ABBYSS: Ring the bell. It’s time to supplicate Mel. 
BEN: A new God? 
ABBOT: An old helper with a new invocation. 
VOICES INTONE: | 
To Mel, to Melopoeia 


Help of singers, 
Inspire, inspire 
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what special treatment, medicine employ 
to start this mute to sing again with joy. 


Shall it be whisky 
Equanil 
a placebo, 
gin, 
belladonna, 
Heroin 
» marijuana 
laughter, 
fornication, 
tears, 
a bout of flu, 
three weeks vacation 
in Bermuda 
with all expenses paid 
by an unkown philanthropist 
O Mel! O Mel! O Mel! 
may the possible benefactor’s 
name remain undisclosed. 


To Mel, to Melopoeia 
help of poets, 
What shall be tried? 
An injury to his pride? 
A printing of an old work 
with a new introduction 
by an old important critic, 
A selected volume 
A complete edition 
O Mel advise, inspire us, 
How shall we administer to him 
to make this unproductive poet gent 
Once more “relish versing” 
and invent. 


y (MEL is heard speaking: off stage.] 


; MEL: Threaten him with his own shroud 


find two young poets to kneel before him 
or: 
an attractive woman to adore him 
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VOICES SPEAK: 
A good thing. A way out. 
An ordeal. An aphrodisiac, 
A flirtation. 
A frenzy. 
Money. 
A busy time. A sea voyage. 


BEN: Stop.Am I allowed to voice an opinion? 

ABBOT: Speak. 

BEN: I can’t approve of this frivolous approach to a serious problem. 
ABBESS: You won't get off this easy. 

ABBOT: You shall be tried. 

BEN: I'm ready. 


ABBESS: He needs, in addition to the downdown treatment, the downdown 
affliction. His spirit must be tried. 


ABBOT: We have tried, now he must be tried. 


MEL (off stage): He must be tried. With desire he has desired to eat his bread in 
sorrow. In sorrow. With tears that will not wash away his anguish. 


ABBESS: Put him under your spell. 
He shall confess 
What brought distress. 
What opened the door to hell. 


BEN: My wife, my wife 
took a lover 
in the fourth year 
of our life together. 
Janet! Janet! 


ABBESS: Yes. And... 
BEN: I begged death for death. 
But still I breathe. When 


Death came, I struggled with 
him on my bed. I beat him off. 
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Ran from him. Lost him, but was 
lost in hell. And hell’s a place 
where there’s no work to do or 

to be done. It isn’t fire or ice 
torments one’s flesh, but inactivity. 


FABBESS: Is this all? 

I began to hate myself, the world, 

friends and acquaintances. Night, 

day, the seasons, meetings, part- 

ings. Hate! Hate! It made me ill. 

FABBESS: These drops of hate sour the poet’s wine. 

FMARGO: I'll take care of him, poor darling. 

JANET: You shall have no part of him. 

FABBOT: You two will be silent or leave. 

EBEN: What can I do to be saved? 

FABBESS: Save nothing. Give. 

PANET: I’ve come for my husband poet. 

MARGOT: I want my lover. 

FABYSS: Silence. You can be helped. 

ANET: Darling, can’t we go? 

BEN: Go on. 

ABYSS: It’s your go to go on with your life and you life’s savings, rich in harm, 
trouble, temptation, regret. Begin again. Weave sentences star-textured; interwoven 
with pitch and flame. God and the devil in the argument can scorch your page, 
fmake thunderbolt your pen. 

f BEN: How? How? I know death, can. I know life? 


ABBOT: Forgive your dreams 


The ones put you to shame. 
Make friends with them 
Let them be your guides. 


ABBYSS: Be foolish, too. Lie sometimes, or get drunk. 
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ABBOT: For the long darked in, a little light now, please. For the almost dead, 2 
little music, so... ’ 


ABYSS: A dance. Ah! the feet feel good to exercise again. The relaxed body is 
ready for love or poetry or a fit of exaltation, 


BEN: In the light-dance-love-poem there is.... 


ABYSS: The bed your life dreams in, the covers up with snow or rain or sunshine 
and the blankets struggle with your entanglements; the sheets of hope pulled down 
around your groin need always your making adjustment. Dreaming bed where life 
wakes sleeping and you are sometimes father, sometimes son, sometimes a chilly 
answer to your “yes,” sometimes a toad making a toad’s response. You are the life 
you dream in the dreaming bed. 


BEN (yawning): I am! I can! I do! Janet, Janet, it’s you. It’s true. It has to be. 
JANET: Darling. 
MARGO: Poets are all damned fools. Never again will I.... 


ABBOT: Well, he’s completely undarked.This is really a splendid poet cure place. 
Here they get down to the downdown downdown disorder then, slowly, slowly 
with self-realization they order their steps upward and onto. 


BEN: © the dreaming bed, the dreaming bed 
My life laid out to stretch. 
Count my buttons as they fall off. 
Scratch my feet, buttox and scalp. 
Light my sleep with a cigarette. 
Smoke out regret. Climb to the top. 
Any old top so long as it’s top. 
And cut the rope dangled me mid air 
from the ground of my hope. 


I was downdown downdown, not I’m upeyup. 
Yup! I’m upeyup. 
[BEN to ABYSS] Is this EVER? 
ABYSS: The lasting EVER. You have endured. You are cured. Dream on. 
BEN: Come home to love's best dreaming bed. 
JANET: My own sweetheart. 
BEN: Yup! Upityup. Is this my poem? 


Curtain 
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CAST 


A 

A-Prime 
A-Sub-One 
Doctor 

Tree 

First Archaeologist 
Second Archaeologist 
King Minos 

Girl 

Horse 

Woodsman 

Court Poet 
Maidens 


SCENE 1 
[Afternoon. Someplace.] 


A,A-PRIME, A-SUB-ONE: 
We agree about nothing. 


À: 


Isn't that true! 


A-PRIME: 
You're so right! 


[They smile, bow, back away from each other and start dancing.] 


A-SUB-ONE: the moment I always await—and in trepidation I must say—is 
the first big toe that will come through the ceiling. and it will, just over my left 


shoulder it will. the beginning of the hole in space, 
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ABBOT: For the long darked in, a little light now, please. For the almost dead, a 
little music, so... i 


ABYSS: A dance. Ah! the feet feel good to exercise again. The relaxed body is 
ready for love or poetry or a fit of exaltation. 


BEN: In the light-dance-love-poem there is.... 


ABYSS: The bed your life dreams in, the covers up with snow or rain or sunshine | 
and the blankets struggle with your entanglements; the sheets of hope pulled down 
around your groin need always your making adjustment. Dreaming bed where life 
wakes sleeping and you are sometimes father, sometimes son, sometimes a chilly 
answer to your “yes,” sometimes a toad making a toad’s response. You are the life 
you dream in the dreaming bed. 


BEN (yawning): I am! I can! I do! Janet, Janet, it’s you. It’s true. It has to be. 
JANET: Darling. 
MARGO: Poets are all damned fools. Never again will I.... 


ABBOT: Well, he’s completely undarked. This is really a splendid poet cure place. 
Here they get down to the downdown downdown disorder then, slowly, slowly 
with self-realization they order their steps upward and onto. 


BEN: O the dreaming bed, the dreaming bed 
My life laid out to stretch. 
Count my buttons as they fall off. 
Scratch my feet, buttox and scalp. 
Light my sleep with a cigarette. 
Smoke out regret. Climb to the top. 
Any old top so long as.it’s top. 
And cut the rope dangled me mid air 
from the ground of my hope. 


I was downdown downdown, not I’m upeyup. 
Yup! I’m upeyup. 
[BEN to ABYSS] Is this EVER? 


A: 


ABYSS: The lasting EVER. You have endured. You are cured. Dream on. 
BEN: Come home to love’s best dreaming bed. 

JANET: My own sweetheart. 

BEN: Yup! Upityup. Is this my poem? 
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SCENE 1 


E (Afternoon. Someplace.] 

; A,A~-PRIME, A-SUB-ONE: 
f We agree about nothing. 
Isn't that true! 


A-PRIME: 
You're so right! 


E [They smile, bow, back away from each other and start dancing.] 
 A-SUB-ONE: the moment I always await—and in trepidation I must say—is 


the first big toe that will come through the ceiling. and it will, just over my left 
shoulder it will. the beginning of the hole in space, 
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the better mousetrap. 
And there I will be, with my left shoulder just under ... 


A-PRIME: 
They say jasmine isn’t a real tea, but tonight I had jasmine nonetheless. It was 
divine. It flowed over my brain like a watercress salad, leaving soggy bits of petals 
sticking here and there to the membranes. After all, why refrain from these things: 
red socks, peanut butter, a gold star for printing your name, in capitals on the 
correct line. 


A: 
Ah, how I like to sleep late, to sleep and sleep. It’s delightful to know it’s all going 
forward without you. The primroses do all right, contraceptives are banned. Last 
year I missed a collision, several fires, a total eclipse, and the St. Patrick’s Day parade. 
I feel like a queen who has ordered a full-dress ball and goes to church. The most 
elaborate’ dance figures are performed to draw back the air and form an impressive 
void for my scaly knees. 







DOCTOR: 
Ether, anyone? 








TREE: 
how ambitious to be in labor 
to run a news-stand 

\ how ambitious 

how ambitious to get on a bus 













[Enter a group of ARCHAEOLOGISTS followed by KING MINOS.] 


KING MINOS: What will they say when they find out I’m a woman? Will they 
be mad at me? Will they go away? Ooooco00 





GIRL: 
Julius! 
How long it’s been since I’ve seen you, Ben! 

Come here, and sit by me, Arthur, and let’s have our long talk. 


Your name js seared on my brain like a traffic ticket. 
O John! O Angelo! 





KING MINOS: 
I mustn’t be hostile. I must understand their position. 






A: A-PRIME: 


: A-SUB-ONE: 
slurp, slurp, slurp di, di, di 


sh- sh- sh- 










A: 
They say there’s nary a fool left in Finland 





A-SUB-ONE: 
Bad news for the underdogs. 


A-PRIME: 
O murder sausage! 


` sweetbreads and honey 


the news, for god’s sake, the news. 


KING MINOS 
Iam a woman! 
O lazdee-da 
O oblivion! sweet, sweet oblivion! swooning oblivion! 
[The last part of this speech should be drowned out by something] 


TREE: 
toes to be braced, whoever heard of stars 
the glory is all the down 
the dark the shuffle dark 
the dark dark shuffle 
and to let/ let fall/ let loose 
to let await, to let perhaps, because: 
[Dances] 
unwinding, spinning, which is our trade secret 
this secret spinning spans 
more bones than ivy 
[Lies down] 


+ 


KING MINOS (Sits on tree): 

so it is 

the more they dig the less they’ll find 

the yellow diamond has already seen the light 
buttoned its overcoat 

and started for Alaska 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS (Writing in notebooks): 
who are we to say no? 


SCENE 2 


[Later. KING MINOS is hanging from the TREE. The ARCHAEOLOGISTS in 
ten-gallon hats are roasting marshmallows in front of a bonfire. Black velvet sky, brilliant, 
close-up stars, a western-movie night.] 


A: 
will-o’-the-wisp 


A-PRIME: 
tippy-toe 
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A-SUB-ONE: 
nightingale 


HORSE (enters): 

what is as plain as the plains, it is plain that the plains 
from which I have come and the plains to which I go 
are equally dismal, inert, obtuse, horizontal, 
dull-colored, off-key, uninteresting, non-resonant. 
chomp, chomp, o gary crosby, come to my hooves. 
the grass is green, I have come from otherwhere 
where the grass is also green. 

I am free, 

hee hee 

I admit it, I am free. 

my toes turn over pebbles at no one’s expense 

chomp, o my gorgeous elbows 

bend as you please. 

the wind is my harness—what a line—the wind is my 
harness. THE MAIL WILL NEVER GET THROUGH, I don’t need to tell you. 


GIRL: 

O Agnes, it’s been so long! 

Naughty Dolores! How can you stand there in that nylon half-slip? 
Clarissa, what do you take me for, a fool, Clarissa? 

Madeleine, you know I’m mad for your chimney corner. 

O why do you torment me so, Virginia? 


A A-PRIME: A-SUB-ONE: 
ahem amen achoo 
ably abiding the easily eliminating only a rose I bring you 


aggressor is no art eager elements 


ARCHAEOLOGIST 1: 
Howdy, pardner. 


[They play poker) 


DOCTOR: 

I gave up drinking years ago to become a doctor and now it seems there’s a great 
emergency. Can I do it? CAN I GET DRUNK AGAIN. A man can only try. 
[Salutes the flag] 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS (Sing): 
where seldom is heard 

a discouraging word 

and the skies are not cloudy all day. 
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WOODSMAN: 
t Sure, they did it to the buffalo, why shouldn’t they do it to the trees? They did it to 
the wheat germ, didn’t they? AND to the maidens. 


[Blows nose on sleeve] 


| there ain’t a star in its 

F pure 

$ organic state 

if you know what I mean 

and it’s a bloody shame. 

¢ And all the trees worth chopping are—occupied. 


[Bowstto KING MINOS. Then, brandishing ax] 


F to the barricades! 


free Ezra Pound! 


į cold-pressed soybean oil! 
anew trial for Socrates! 


I 


Í [During this last, A, A-PRIME, and A-SUB-ONE are swapping words, faster and faster 
+ and then all at once] 


A: A-PRIME: A-SUB-ONE: 
rug red new 

visit double wanted 
bestiary history diary 

chit chat lap 


F ARCHAEOLOGISTS: ' 


The mail will never get through. 


TREE: 
too much, this lump, this load 


i whose skull do I have here? 


my leaves didn’t ever intend to meet my roots. 
society is upheavaled at last. 
I begin to see the value of stars. 

[Dies.] 


ARCHAEOLOGIST: 
So long, pal. This is where we ride into the sunset. 


A: 

The eternal earth is no more eternal than I am. A toothpick wedged between the 
ribs of a fish knows more about it. I mean the tides are cunning, the bait’s stale, the 
sheets spread out to dry bear the print of hooves. 


A-PRIME: 
the demons that used to whistle in the trees 
now clog the chimneys. 


. atte 
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A-SUB-ONE: 

cabbage soup? 

fleur-de-lys? 

uncle sam?—something like that. the rain had a word for it. 


KING MINOS: 
What time is it? 


SCENE 3 


[Several thousand years earlier. A temple in Crete. KING MINOS, a beautiful young girl, 
is standing on the temple steps.] 


TREE: 

Tentatively threading tentacles 

tenuous 

the shivering toenails grow 

out through the earth 

delight—the core is ice. 

the sun’s a big red flower 

I shall reach him, he shall become 

one of my eyes. 

Who says the pigs are loose? 

Up is for later, now it’s down and down. 
Even King Minos shall understand me soon. 


KING MINOS: 

What is as obvious as my physical beauty? 

It will take more than a labyrinth to distract them. 
I shall be known as the woman par excellence. 

O I can feel the flowers that stir in my flesh 

the snakes, the earthquakes, the white 

racing cars. 

I am the tides. 

I shall be heard of, in song. 


COURT POET (strumming a lyre or something): 
You are the song. 
The tides shall hear of you. 


MAIDEN: 
It is always last of all morning 
wind rises at dawn. [MAIDENS do temple dance.] 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS: 
OK, let’s go 
We shall find nothing here of interest. [Exeunt.] 
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HORSE (Enters, panting): 
straight from the sea, I’ve come 
a crust of ice 

is forming. 

the tides do nothing about it. 


MAIDENS (Scurrying): 
Troy’s down! Byzantium! 
Detroit! Chicago! 
Peking! New Orleans! 
Balbec! , 
Tehuantepec! 

[Et cetera] 


KING MINOS: 
Withdraw. 
Build fires. 


[Exeunt MAIDENS and COURT POET] 


HORSE: 
Will someone give me dry socks? 


TREE: 
That’s how it is. Under the ice, the algae 
are doing their bit. : 
Whose side is the bedrock on? 
O my toes 
my poor, poor toes, my chilblains. 
[To KING MINOS] 
Shall I meet you for dinner? 


KING MINOS: 
I have a date. 
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The Construction of Boston 
(1962) 


Kenneth Koch 


[The scene is modern Boston. Backdrop of Boston Buildings.] 


HENRY: Hello Sam. 


SAM: Hello Henry. 
See where Boston stands so fair 
And cruel. Have you ever thought 
Once there was nothing there? 


HENRY: I never thought of that! 
You mean there was mere space? 
No Milk Street, S. S. Pierce, and no South End? 
No place where the postman walks, no bend 
To turn toward Needham, waiting for one’s date 
Or for one’s fate, no building to sit in? 


SAM: Well—even more—before the first man came to pass 
This site and called it “Boston,” there was nothing— 
Merely grass and sea: three high hills called Trimountain: 
Beacon, Pemberton, Vernon, 
And the salt sea—wallahhah! 
And the Cove. 


HENRY: And were there nymphs 
Inhabiting this grove? 
And demigods, and other treasure-trove 
Of ancient days? 


SAM: There were. They built this city. 
' Not ancient Botticelli 
Nor sky-inspired Bellini 
Ever trembled to 
A sight more beautiful 
Than Boston in her ancient days 





i 
1 





HENRY: 


ISAM: 


Í HENRY: 
i SAM: 
j HENRY: 
Í SAM: 
Í HENRY: 
{ SAM: 
| HENRY: 


| AVOICE: 


CHORUS: 
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And during her creation! 

They say men came then who were more than men, 

Who from one market reared a whole town up, 

Made urban weather to give urban dreams, : 

Built high brick walls where once there flowed fresh streams. 


Ah, fair to tell! 


Yet none were satisfied 
Until one greater Spirit came, who changed 
What they had done and made it beautiful. 


What kind of spirit? 

A woman— 

Beautiful? 

Incredibly so—But 

What is happening? 

But now I feel faint 
Everything is growing dark 


You speak of one men are not fit to know; 
Such knowledge is not fit for mortal tongue. 
Therefore this darkness. All must come again 
As it has come before. You have undone 

Three hundred years of building by your chatter 
Of sacred things. This darkness signifies 

Your crime; and your purgation shall be this: 
You must see Boston built again 

Just as it was before—perhaps, though, faster. 
Oh tremble, mortals! Now, let there be nothing 
But grass, Trimountain, and the answering sea! 


[Total darkness.] 
[Lights go on. Boston has vanished.] 


How strange! What freshness steals across my brow! 
Delightful breezes, song of twittering birds, 

And the faint smell of grass mixed with the spray. 
See where the hawthorn blossoms, and the rose! 
Ah in this wildnerness let me remain 


for wr 


ree ow 


to oe re te we meee 
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Forever! Here man’s heart and brain find peace! 
The year is 1630, peaceful year! 

How lovely it is here! 

And even nature seems to sing in joy! 

Huge Beacon Hill cries out in gusty tones, 

“How happy I am now, fat as a cow 

And higher than a treetop’s loftiest bough— 

I’m made of mud and gravel 

And squirrels up and down me travel 

Which gladly I allow.” 

The light blue summer day 

Reflected in Back Bay [Enter RAUSCHENBERG.] 
Shines like an eye—but stop—who comes here now? 
Who is he? oh, what kind of man is he? 

This seems to me no man, but more than man! 
Hail, Populator... 

What shall you to this barren coastland do? 


RAUSCHENBERG: 
Bring people! 
And manufacture weather for the people. 


CHORUS: He hopes to have a city here— 
At least a little town—that’s clear— 
Or else why bring the people down? 


RAUSCHENBERG: 
That’s clear. Here! 
[RAUSCHENBERG brings people.] 


CHORUS: He’s bringing people. 


RAUSCHENBERG: 
And weather, too. 


CHORUS: There is already weather. 


RAUSCHENBERG: 


Pm bringing more. Cities need weather different from the 
country’s 


Otherwise why would people go to the country? I’m bringing 


city weather here. I need it for the city. 


CHORUS: Dark afternoons in autumn he 
Brings to Boston peerlessly 
And in winter with the hush 
Of evening, miles of snow and slush! 


RAUSCHENBERG: 
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Springtime warmth, exploding late, 

Daisies ’mid the fish and freight; 

Sultry summer afternoons 

To make the Boston citizens ; 

Dressed in high style, dressed to the tends, ' 
Uncomfortable as baboons— 

Oh where has our lovely climate gone? 

Ah Rauschenberg, have mercy! 

Yes it’s lovely, 

And seems just right for Boston, PI admit. 

I'd almost swear that I can hear 

The weather speaking as he brings it here 

To be a part of Boston— 

There is a deep gruff voice: “I am the storm! 

I have a lovely loud mellifluous form 

When I’m alone. Ah, but in the city 

Bumpéd against the fire escape, 

Mailbox and wall, I lose my shape, 

And lightning rods poke into me— 

Oh let me be a storm at sea!” 

“No, no,” says Rauschenberg. 

And now we hear the summer noon ' 
Whose voice is rather like a croon: : 
“Ah in the country let me be! 

Tall buildings are the death of me! i 
They block my light and make me black t 
And humid: sweat runs down my back!” i 
But Rauschenberg says, “Noon, march on.” : 
And we hear the summer dawn ' 
Complaining now to Rauschenberg: 
“Bob, this transfer is absurd! 

In the country redbirds sing 

When they see me: everything 
Cries aloud for joy! But here amid 
The stench of fish and people 

Black roadway and black steeple : 
What funċtion can I serve? I like to please.” 


You shall, my tease, 

My love, my delectation! ; 
When you come 

The city’s heart shall, like a muffled drum, 

Begin to beat, and as you go you'll see 

Proffered to you constantly 

Every single business day 
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A great urban-souled bouquet 
Of people and their actions! 
CHORUS: That sounds fine! And now he brings divine 
And holy moonlight, which says, “I 
Am interrupted here,” but Rauschenberg replies: 
“So by your interruption shall you shine 
More brilliantly and wake a million dreams 


Instead of one: besides which, we need moonlight in the city.” 


RAUSCHENBERG: 
And now I have to stock 
The city up with people! 


PEOPLE (spoken by CHORUS): 
We are Irish, we're Italian, 
We are British, why has he 
Brought us here to stock this city 
As if it were an aquarium, 
As if we were human fish? 
CHORUS: Every city needs some people, 
And a racial mixture functions 
Very nicely in America. 
You should be glad to be together— 
Very exciting things will happen! 
Ah I can hardly restrain myself 
From singing praise to Rauschenberg 
When I see this racial mixture! 
How enthralling! How exciting! 
And, in the harbor, fish are biting! 


RAUSCHENBERG: i . 
Now I think lve done— 


CHORUS: All hail, great Rauschenberg! 


RAUSCHENBERG: 
And yet there’s only one 
CHORUS: All hail to you! 
RAUSCHENBERG: 
Thing wrong. We have the weather and the people, 
By they, the people, have no way to get 


Out of the weather or back into it. 
We need some BUILDINGS! 








HORUS: 


HINGUELY: 


-> 


Í CHORUS: 


F TINGUELY: 


|. CHORUS: 


 TINGUELY: 


CHORUS: 


| TINGUELY: 


| CHORUS: 
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Tinguely, spirit of the air, 

Now descend, and kill despair! 
Aid us with your mighty hands 
Molding earth to your commands! 
O spirit, come! 


[TINGUELY appears.] 


I am 

Arrivèd! 

Ah! what a lovely layout you have here! 
What varied weather and what varied people! 
What lovely mountains and what snappy sea! 
PI do it, Rauschenberg, for it inspires me! 
Oh it sends great create- 

Ive tremors all through me! 


All hail to Tinguely! We need houses to live in. 


Peace, citizens—that’s where I'll begin, 
Quite naturally. 


Tinguely, we need public buildings. 


Certainly! And ones with gildings— 
That’s my pext endeavor! 


I have never 

Seen such immense intense inflamed construction! 
Oh like the beaver speeded at his work 

Is Tinguely the great atchitectural Turk! 

See how he functions! ah! ah! 


But now we need more space! 
How shall I solve this problem, tell, 
For now we need more space! 

Ha! Ha! I’ve got it! Now! 


Help, help! 
My God, Tinguely, what are you doing? What are you trying to 


do? what are you going to do? 


The city needs more land area. Thus I am going to fill the Mill 


Pond with the top of Beacon Hill. Two, I am going to fill the Back Bay with 
sand, from Needham, Mass. Thirdly, I am going to extend Boston out into the 
harbor by means of docks. 


owe ee eee ee 
Se ere 


+ 
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CHORUS: 


O brave ambition! 

And see how he proceeds, 

Ah mighty Tinguely! 

Yet hear that cry 

From Beacon Hill, which rends the sky, 
“Oh do not dig me, Tinguely! 

Oh Tinguely, leave me be!” 

But he remorselessly 

Goes digging on; and now he fills the Pond, 
Which merely gasps, and now he smiles 
To see poor Beacon Hill reduced by miles, 
And now he turns another way 

And contemplates the old Back Bay 

And starts to fill it too. 

At which the old Bay cries as to the skies: 


pT INGUELY: 





CHORUS: 


STINGUELY: 


‘CHORUS: 
“Boston, all that I can say J 
Is, it’s grand to be a bay! 
First you're full and then you’re empty, 
Then your friends go to the country— 
They come back and fill you in: 
All shall be as it has been. 
Fill me up with sand and gravel, 
No more boats across me travel— 
And my chest where children play 
Is black by night and brown by day. 
Now I feel the sidewalks, clunk! 
Slapping down on me, kerplunk! 
And I feel the buildings rising 
Filled with chairs and advertising 
‘Where was once a boat capsizing, 
Splashes, and a frightened brow— 
There is nothing like that now! 
Oh the buildings are so heavy— 
How they weigh me down!” 


TINGUELY: 


f CHORUS: 


Now you're the town, 

Back Bay—you mustn’t complain! 
It’s wonderful to be a part 

Of an existent urban heart 

Where on hot summer days 

The heart sings its own praise 

By sheer cement! 


` TINGUELY: 


“I know that’s true— 
And I knew what you meant 
Before you said it; still, my dear, do you 
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Know what it’s like to feel upon your body 
A seven-story home where there was only foam 


Before? What used to be my shore 
Ca ne lest plus encore!” 


Back Bay, you're lucky. You and Mill Pond are. 
I am going to put 

Sumptuous buildings on you that 

Will make you lovely as a star. 


What? More? 
What? More? 


Come buildings, ah my airy darlings, come! 


They say he is a man, and yet he looks 
Much like a woman to me. Yet he builds 
Extremely like a man! They say his beard 
Betrays his male identity, and yet— 

And yet his skirt suggests he is a woman! 
Perhaps this is an artist who combines 

The sensitivity and strength of both 

And is a whole man, such as Hesiod sung! 
Oh man or woman, he can surely put 

The buildings up! that noise of bumping fills 
The atmosphere! and feel that weight upon us! 


Now! now! I’ve done it! they are part of it! 
Now to the seaside to fill in the sea! 


- Fairest Tinguely, we the wharfs, 


Splintery helpless wooden dwarfs, 

Make appeal to you: 

We love the water. 

And if you'd be our friend, great building man, 
O build us into her, thus let our natures 

Sink down in her, oh let us fill the harbor 

Till Boston’s two times Boston’s present size. 


Sweet wharfs, I’m glad to see you are in love; 
Your plan is just what I was thinking of. 

Yes it’s exactly what I thought about— 

O bump bump bump throughout 

The cove and harbor spread you out 

Until we have a coastline that’s in fact 

A kind of wood and water pact, 

A marriage of the forest to the sea! 
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CHORUS (as water): 


What do I feel sink into me? 


CHORUS (as wharfs): 


It’s only we, dear harbor— 
Oh sweetheart, sister, mother! 


CHORUS (as water): 


TINGUELY: 


CHORUS: 


O close-clutched ecstasy! 


Well, wharf and water seem well satisfied— 

I hope the city will be too. Now what have I to do 
But plant a few more buildings here 

And then rush back to Scollay Square 

And, after, glance about 

To see what things I have left out— 

Ah, Commonwealth Avenue! 

I must make you, and then I've finished! 


See how the smiling city takes its shape: 

Fair Scollay shining like a stem of grape; 

And Becon Hill, though cut into, 

Still like an orange to the view 

Of one who sees it from Longfellow Bridge! 

O Tinguely, Rauschenberg, it’s fine 

And yet I can’t help feeling 

Something sublime is gone: pure nature—roses; sparrows singing; 
redbird; bluejay; twit-twit-twitter-twee! 

It seers such a short time ago we had that here! 

Oh tell me, how can we get back what’s gone? 

I miss the fresh air and the lovely feeling! 


RAUSCHENBERG: 


CHORUS: 


NIKI (she sings): 


Don’t you like cities? It’s 

A fine time to ask me, 

A fine time to bring that up! 

Why Tinguely is already underground 
[thump thump] 

Building the subway, and you ask me how 

To get back bubbling brooks? 


You don’t know how? 


[Enter NIKI.] 


Well, I know how! 
What this town needs is beauty, what Boston needs is art! 


i 
i 


1 


| 





| TINGUELY: 
| NIKI: 


CHORUS: 


Í NIKI: 


$ CHORUS: 


NIKI (sings): 
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Let every heart rejoice, i 
Rejoice in every part 
Of Boston! 
[TINGUELY emerges from the subway.] 
Well, the subway is finished! 


But Boston is not quite. 


worse + 


Men say she has a magic pistol 


. Which can turn plain glass to crystal 


And can change an apple cart 

To a splintery work of art! 
Shooting at a person she 

Makes him a celebrity! 
Everything she does 

Is not what it was— 

Niki, bring us beauty’s virtue! 

Fire at that ancient statue— 
Perhaps it has retained some value. 


Here are streams—there are flowers 
For the Public Garden’s bowers! Let the flowers fall! 


O Niki de Saint-Phalle! ' 
We knew that Boston could be beautiful, 
But it was not until you came along. 
Where were you, fairest of them all? 


Busy in Rome and Istanbul, 

In Florence and in Paris; 
Shooting landscapes in Shanghai 
And portraits in Pekin; 
Shooting rainbows in the sky, 3 
Shooting the mosaics in 

Saint Apollinaris. 

I bring beauty and details 

By the shots which cannot fail 

To delight the nation. : 
I make ugly statues fall, 

And I give the palace wall 

Lovely rustication. 

I put features on the face 

That is much too solemn; 

I give a Corinthian grace 

To the Doric column. 
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Why should I do anything 
But be glad to make you sing 
Praises to my shooting? 

In my hand I have a gun, 

And it is the only one 

That gives columns fluting! 
It’s the only pistol which 
Makes an empty canvas twitch 
And become a painting! 

It’s the only gun that fires 
Answers to the soul’s desires— 


CHORUS (sings): 


NIKI (sings): 


Ah you are so pretty! 


Therefore on this summer night, 
Citizens, for your delight, 
PU shoot up your city! 


CHORUS (sings): 


NIKI: 


CHORUS: 


She'll shoot up the city. 

[Speaks:] 

There she goes! 

From the top of old Beacon to the muddy Back Bay 
There’s a mumble of pleasure on this sunny day 

As the shooting is heard to resound boom boom— 
As the shooting is heard, like the cry of a bird, 

And it’s covering old Boston ground 

With love and pleasure. 

Well, has she finished? 


Yes. 

And now, at last, my time is past, I must be drifting homeward— 
I go to treat art’s plaster cast, both Parisward and Romeward! 
Farewell, delicious citizens brought here 

By Rauschen—Rauschen—what'’s his name? And dear 

Great heavy streets of Tinguely, oh farewell! 


Now she drifts out to sea like a great bell! 
How grand she is and fair! 

We who feel our new creation 

Run through us like syncopation 

In the arms and tail 

Praise her without fail! 

Oh love which makes us new— 

Newer than Rauschen—what’s his name?— 
Oh Niki, love for you, 











' TINGUELY: 
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It is which makes us new! 

And like a nightmare which does not come true 
This Boston now, which seems so old, is new 
As if we saw the place for the first time 
From the sublimest view- 

Point: Mystic River Bridge— 

And here is what we see, and it is beautiful, 
Niki de Saint-Phalle, all because of you: 

You have shot Boston full of love for you! 
Ah, see how fair— 

The outsize obelisk of Bunker Hill! 


All hail to Tinguely for this masterpiece! 
Below, on the left, the Boston Naval Shipyard, 
Where Rauschenberg’s creations slip 
Beneath hot summer days he’s given them 
-Up and down riggings of a full-rigged ship! 
What sight so fair 

As in this air 

A seacoast made of ships! 

To Rauschenberg then praise! 

And there North Station, Beacon Hill, 
Public Garden, swan with bill, 
Restaurants where eat their fill 

Fishermen and salesmen! 

Here is Boston Latin tall, 

There majestic Fanueil Hall, 

Here’s the Charles, and there’s the Mall 
And the Charles River Basin! 

Who can count its beauties wholly? 

Let us summarize them solely 

Lest our praise proceed too slowly, 

Niki dear, to you! 


[TINGUELY and RAUSCHENBERG kneel to NIK]] 
Niki, all this city’s buildings 


With their warm old-fashioned gildings 
I dedicate to you. 


RAUSCHENBERG: 


NIKI: 


Niki, all these sunlit people 
Or in shadow of a steeple 
I consign to you. 


And yet without you two, what could I do? 
We must have people and they have to live 
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Inside of something: therefore I shall praise 
You equally, for fashioning this maze! 

For I cannot exist without the rest 

Of life, although I am perhaps what's best. 
Now, citizens, sunset cover you 

Oh fairest sunset cover you 


Now fairest Boston mother you and cover you and smother you, 


$ 


fair Boston cover you, 
[Sings:] 
And until then, ADIEU! 
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Port-au-Prince & Adams County Illinois 
(1962) 


Jackson Mac Low 













PORT-AU-PRINCE 

i ONVERSATION I (4): 

B- Trace: court; retin. 

B: Prone crate tapir outer, crone. 

B: Croat? 

B: Recap. 

AB enter engaged in some conspicuous occupation, which they continue as they say 
(CONVERSATION I 4 times. During their 3rd time thru, AB gradually become less 
honspicuous, occupying a less prominent position, talking less loudly, &c. At any time during 
this 3rd saying of I, CDE begin CONVERSATION II. Until this time they will have been 
wither absent, i.e., outside the performance area or offstage, or inconspicuous. At any time 
uring their 4th saying of I, AB may begin any quiet 2-person occupation, such as playing 
chinese checkers or making love. They continue this occupation quietly while CDE carry on 
CONVERSATION II in the foreground (in any sense). As they begin II, CDE engage together 
Bin some strenuous occupation totally different from that which AB engaged in during L] 


CONVERSATION II (10): 
PC: Roper tapir; tripe-crone. 
‘D: Inept, crone-Croat. 
FE: Retip, retup—croup. 
FC: Recap nicer-retin—tapir; caper! 
[As CDE say II 10 times, they gradually become less conspicuous, but always remain 
' clearly audible. At any time up until the end of CDE” 5th saying of II, AB become more 
Meee conspicuous & begin CONVERSATION III. During their later sayings of II & afterwards, 
F CDE may begin & continue any quiet occupation markedly different from that engaged in by 
meee AB previously.] 


| CONVERSATION III (6): 
+ A: Retap—point. 

t B: Riper? 

>A: Paint! 
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B: Retap? 

A: Pie k t [* When C says “Port-au-Prince,” a single rapid but clear recapitulation of any one of the 
B: Rou ie econ Eprevious conversations (1, II, III, or IV) begins & continues simultaneously with the rest of 
A: Trine? Eee C3 speech. If either of the CDE conversations is recapitulated here, C speaks his speeches 


in this previous conversation on cue between the words of this (“Outer Croat...””) speech. 
tC shd speak this speech slowly in order to produce a clear contrast between this speech & 
; f : $ the speeches of the recapitulated conversation, which, whether spoken by C parenthetically 
Me Be EE EN A N rempon & gradually begin to F or by others simultaneously, shd be spoken rapidly, tho always clearly & audibly. If necessary, 
AB cay oe cen apie: pe un i t ja rave finished their 10th saying of II . F the recapitulated conversation is continued thru the following speech (of A), which is also to 
CDE‘ early sayings of IV ] y during all of their 6 sayings of III & continue it during | be spoken slowly. If A, D, B or E has to say any speeches of V, they, like C, are to speak 

: | them rapidly, but clearly & audibly, as parenthetical insertions between the words of their own 


B: Recap court? 
[AB remain conspicuous thruout their 6 sayings of IIL. At any time during or after AB’s 


Conversation IV (7): , speeches in V, or gore or after these speeches.] 


E: Roper. ' A: Tripe 

D: Trine—erupt rutin; enact react? i f D: Print. 

C: Train price pinct; trace-price raper trier count : 
—retap antre price? 

E: React—tetap. 

D: Print trine recap—antre. 


s B: Pinct paint—print—erupt price! 
F E: Nicer; taper—Croat! 
me. A: Nicer; print trace-prior—trace. 
| | B: Crier; taupe? 


Ne a. oe alee conspicuous until any point in their 4th saying of | E: Ounce—pinct nicer-prate-riper: roper-erupt-recap. 
et ia ue ; ee aaa aie) by the sudden beginning of a new + [At this point, A recapitulates the first speech of this conversation (V ). Before E says the 
later sayings of TIT Wane ih Gil ais may | ‘i egun & carried on by AB during their i 2nd speech (“Tripe.”), B, C, or D says any one speech of theirs from any of the 1st 4 
begin it during CDE 4th sayi = pi z hee cries or other sounds), but AB must | conversations (I, I, III, or IV). Then E says this 2nd speech (“Tripe.”) but before C says 
sayings of IIL, AB shd contin is ing of - Whether or not they begin it during their later | the 3rd speech (“Croup: inept?”), A, B, or D says any one of his own speeches from 1, I, 
aidan i pit ae Si dive ar Sor some time after both their last f IIL or IV. Then C says the 3rd speech (“Croup: inept?”), followed by any speech of A, B, 
they parhiapate ta te laiar saying of also during CONVERSATION V, even tho or D from a previous conversation, & so on. Note that it is always one of the 3 performers 
V does not beoi 1 ; A who has not just spoken in V, & who is not to speak next in V, who thus inserts speeches 
not begin until after a short period of speechless activity by all after CDE» | from previous conversations between those of V during the recapitulation of V. 


tiay aa ne V, CDE lose their identi However, when C reaches the word “Port-au-Prince” in the 9th speech of V, 
ere nib aa ae 7 i a, as a group: each now moves about Sreely ina | ABDE each says—immediately, rapidly, clearly, & audibly—but simultaneously with the rest 
peeh AB coh tiiie n : pi 5 ae pee speaker before saying one of his own of this 9th-speech of V—any one speech of his own from one of the previous 4 conversations. 
he dies ding Va mewnat related, but are also more individual & separate in | After C says “crate!” (at the end of the 9th speech of V), B, D, or E says any one of his 
on own speeches from one of the 4 previous conversations, & then A says his next speech of V 
(“Tripe.”), followed by B, C, or E, & so on as before, to the end of the recapitulation of V 
& the end of Port-au-Prince. No speech from one of the previous conversations shd be said 
more than once during the recapitulation of V.] 


CONVERSATION V (2): 

A: Riper, trier toper: point. 

: Tripe. 

: Croup: inept? 

: React roper prate trier-roper; raper; rerap; 
prate-retup; retip, trine? 

Paint? 

: Tapir-outer, trope; trace-taper; retup retap! 

: Route; tapir: print-count—Croat tripe-raper- 
raper. 

Enact count, react. 

Outer Croat: train, Port-au-Prince* taupe— 
raper, rerap Croat—retap; pinct crate! | 


End of Port-au-Prince. 


Or OBO mon 
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ADAMS COUNTY ILLINOIS 
for Spenser Holst $ Is it a bird in a cage? 

FAB remain conspicuous thruout their 6 sayings of II. At any time during or after AB’s 

pth saying of III, CDE begin CONVERSATION IV inconspicuously & gradually begin to 
be conspicuous. They must not begin IV until they have finished their 10th saying of II. 

AB carry on a conspicuous activity during all of their 6 sayings of TII & continue it during 
EDE early sayings of IV.] 


[This play has exactly the same structure as Port-au-Prince & shd, whenever possible, be 
presented along with that play, with the same persons performing in both as ABCDE.] 


CONVERSATION I (4): 
A: The sign of the Twins is a good time to plant tomatoes. 
B: To permit another person to pass between you & your companion, when you 
are walking, means death for someone in the family. 
A: Is it true that “if you will plant radish seed with your cucumbers, the bugs will 4 
not bother them, for the bugs don’t like radishes”? 
B: If you dream of a bird in a cage, it indicates an approaching wedding. 
[AB enter engaged in some conspicuous occupation, which they continue as they say 
CONVERSATION I 4 times. During their 3rd time thru, AB gradually become less 
conspicuous, occupying a less prominent position, talking less loudly, &c. At any time during 3 
this 3rd saying of 1, CDE begin CONVERSATION II. Until this time they will have been 
either absent, i.e., outside the performance area or offstage, or inconspicuous. At any time 
during their 4th saying of I, AB may begin any quiet 2-person occupation, such as playing 4 
chinese checkers or making love. They continue this occupation quietly while CDE carry on $ 
CONVERSATION II in the foreground (in any sense). As they begin II, CDE engage together ' 
in some strenuous occupation totally different from that which AB engaged in during I.] 


KONVERSATION IV (7): 

P: Never tell a woman having change of life anything that will worry her or she 

t will brood over it & it will cause her condition to be bad. 

Ð: Ifa pitcher walks around another pitcher to start the inning off, will it give the 

other pitcher the jinx & cause him to lose the game? 

£: Do horses play & gallop about for some days before cold weather? 

: To make a good-natured man of a male baby, let him suck a piece of fat bacon. 

D: Any ailment of the stomach can be cured by drinking tea made of the 

horsemint plant. 

ECDE say IV 7 times, remaining conspicuous until any point in their 4th saying of 

, when they suddenly become inconspicuous, aided by the sudden beginning of a new 

bonspicuous activity by AB. This activity may be begun & carried on by AB during their 

pater sayings of III or after them (silently or with cries or other non-verbal sounds), but AB 

inust begin it during CDE” 4th saying of IV . Whether or not they begin it during their 

Rater sayings of III, AB shd continue this conspicuous activity for some time after both their 

Hast recapitulation of II] & CDE» last saying of IV & also during CONVERSATION V, even 
o they participate in the latter. 

4 V does not begin until after a short period of speechless activity by all after CDE” 

Hast saying of IV. 

d During V, CDE lose their identity as a group: each now moves about freely in a 

separate activity but usually goes up to each previous speaker before saying one of his own 

pspeeches. AB continue to be somewhat related, but are also more individual & separate in 

their activities during V.] 


CONVERSATION II (10): 
C: “If you wear your shoes out on the toe, 

You will spend money as you go.” 
D: It is the token of a new friend, to have your right eyebrow itch. 
E: To sneeze six times is the indication of a journey. 
C: For kidney trouble, drink tea made of plantain seed! 
[As CDE say II 10 times, they gradually become less conspicuous, but always remain 
clearly audible. At any time up until the end of CDE’s 5th saying of IL, AB become more 
conspicuous & begin CONVERSATION III. During their later sayings of II & afterwards, 
CDE may begin & continue any quiet occupation markedly different from that engaged in by 
AB previously. ] 


Í CONVERSATION V (2): 

tA: Never go thru a swinging door & let it swing after you, or you will have bad 
luck. 

E: “If anyone is talking in their sleep, & you want to know what they are saying, 

$ lay a horseshoe on their breast with the point up & they will tell all they know. 
Years ago we were living on a farm out in Burton & my brother came to town. 


CONVERSATION IIT (6): 
A: Sliced onions placed in the room of a typhoid fever patient will suck up the 
poisonous odors. The onions will turn black. 


i 
H 
I 
|; 


B: Is a considerable amount of lowing among cattle a sign of rain? When he got home he forgot what he did with the money. I said, ‘Mother, 

A: Catnip tea is good for worms! wait until tonight & I will find out’ So when he went to sleep, I put the 

B: If you cook clover blossom & make a tea, is it really very good for dropsy? Will horeshoe on his breast & he started to tell what he did with the money. He 
all the water in your body pass with your bowels? bought a girl a cheap dress & a pair of stockings. The next morning I told him 

A: It is the sign of bad luck to have a bat fly into the house. BE what he did with the money. He bought a girl a cheap dress & a pair of 

B: When pepper is spilled, you can avoid a quarrel by mixing a pinch of salt with iH stockings. The next morning I told him what he done with the money, & he 
the pepper & throwing it over your left shoulder. ‘me said he did buy them.” 

A: What makes a lot of noise in a house with one door, $ C: Ifa lamb of yours is killed or dies, & you cut out its heart & bury it in your 


And if it sits in a draft you can hear it no more? 


yard, will this bring you good luck? 
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E: If March comes in like a lion, 
will it go out like a lamb? 

D: Is a peach tree blooming prematurely an omen of death? 

B: “A man thought an old witch that lived in his neighborhood had bewitched 
his kidneys, for he was having so much trouble with them. He suffered all the 
time. So he thought he wd get even with her. Someone had told him, that if 
you wet in a bottle & hang it up where they cannot find it, they will suffer just 
like you do. So he put a cork in the bottle so it wd stay strong, & hung it way 
up in the chimney, then started a fire. If you do this, the soot will go right to 
the person that has bewitched you & will stick all over you (I mean, the witch) 
until you take that bottle out of the chimney. As soon as the fire was burning 
good, the soot flew right over & just covered this old witch. Her kidneys got 
to hurting so she cd not stand it. She went to this man & wanted to know what 
he had done, & begged & begged him to take the spell off. Said she was 
suffering so she cd not stand it, & the soot wd not wash off. He said to her, 
“You old devil, I am going to torment you until you die’ & he did. This woman 
got so she cd not even pass her water. Even got black in the face, suffering so 
over this bottle being up in the chimney. At last her bladder busted & she died. 
& this man said she cd not bewitch anyone else now!” 

C: To pick up a crooked pin will cause you bad luck. 

A: A cold may be cursed by drinking tea made from mullein leaves. 

C: Throw flowers or a note into the grave*, 
so that the party will not rest until he or she does what you want them to! 

[*When C says the word “grave,” a single rapid but clear recapitulation of any one of the 

previous conversations (1, II, III, or IV) begins & continues simultaneously with the rest of 

C8 speech. If either of the CDE conversations is recapitulated here, C speaks his speeches 

in this previous conversation on cue between the words of this (“Throw flowers...”) speech. 

C shd speak this speech slowly in order to produce a clear contrast between this speech & the 

speeches of the recapitulated conversation, which, whether spoken by C parenthentically or 

by others simultaneously, shd be spoken rapidly, tho always clearly & audibly. If necessary, 
the recapitulated conversation is continued thru the following speech (of A), which is also to 
be spoken slowly. If A, D, B, or E has to say any speeches of the recapitulated conversation 
during the following speeches of V, they, like C, are to speak them rapidly, but clearly & 
audibly, as parenthetical insertions between their own.speeches in V, or before or after these 
speeches.] 


A: To remove moles: “Take a pinch of nitre & white cream of tartar, pound 
separately. Then mix it & after sifting, put it in a deep dish until it burns up & 
becomes like cake. Then put it in another dish. Pour water over it. Stir with 
the finger till it dissolves. Afterwards strain thru a filter. Pour into a new earthen 
pot upon the fire but do not boil. Just dry & pulverize. After this is done, take 9 
ounces of distilled vinegar, 2 ounces of brandy. Put into a glass & mix the 
powder. Let it remain in the sun 3 days & save it. Wash the moles morning & 
evening & in a few days the moles will disappear.” 

D: Anyone who is ugly in the cradle 
will be beautiful in the saddle. 

B: “If you die angry at old folks you will go to hell.” 
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É E: You can secure long or large cucumbers by planting them on June 21st, the 


longest day of the year. 


t A: To dream of opening & eating walnuts is a sign that you will receive money. 
f B: “Ifyou want to get rid of your husband, take a pair of his dirty socks & roll 


them up in a little ball, then go down to a freight train that is leaving town & 
throw the ball in any empty box car, so he will travel the same way the socks 
go. About 7 years ago I wanted to get rid of my husband, so one day I took a 
pair of his real dirty socks, rolled them up into a ball, went down in the railroad 
yards, & as a freight train was leaving town, threw the ball of socks in an empty 
box car, & he sure did travel from home; has not been back for 7 years.” 


q [Jf B is performed by a man, he shd preface the previous speech with the words: “An Adams 
| County lady once told me how a woman can get rid of her husband; she said, ‘If (&c.)”| 


E: Outwit the speaker when your ear burns by spitting on it & saying, “If it is bad, 


I hope you will bite your tongue.” 
[At this point, A recapitulates the first speech of this conversation (V ). Before E says the 
2nd speech (“If anyone is talking in their sleep..’”), B, C, or D says any one speech of 
his own from any of the 1st 4 conversations (I, II, III, or IV). Then E says this 2nd speech 
(“If anyone...’”); but before C says the 3rd speech (“Tf a lamb...’”), A, B, or D says any 
one of his own speeches from 1, Il, Ul, or IV. Then C says the 3rd speech (“If a lamb...’”), 


| followed by any speech of A, B, or D from a previous conversation, & so on. Note that it is 


always one of the 3 performers who has not just spoken in V, & who is not to speak next 
in V, who thus inserts speeches from previous conversations between those of V during the 
recapitualation of V. i 

However, when C reaches the word “grave,” in the 9th speech of V, ABDE each 
says—immediately, rapidly, clearly, & audiblyp—but simultaneously with the rest of this 9th 
speech of V-—any one speech of his own from one of the previous 4 conversations. After C 
says “...you want them to!”+(at the end of the 9th speech of V), B, D, or E says any one 
of his own speeches from one of the 4 previous conversations, & then A says his next speech 
of V (“To remove moles:...”), followed by B, C, or E, & so on as before, to the end of 
the recapitulation of V & the end of Adams County Illinois. No speech from one of the 
previous conversations shd be said more than once during the recapitulation of V.] 


End of Adams County Ilinois—& End of The Twin Plays. 
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Two One-Act Plays The Stoop 


(1964) A Play in One Act (1964) 
Lorenzo Thomas Anne Waldman 
INTOLERANCE CHARACTERS 


About 8 BOYS, ages 17-20. They are all shapes, sizes, colors. There should 
be nothing distinctive about any one boy. Their lines may be distributed in 
any manner. 


The audience, once seated in the theatre, will become impatient. They will “want 
something to happen.” When the director is of the opinion that the audience is 
at the crucial point of impatience, that point where the decision is made either 





to leave or remain, he will begin the play. An actor enters and announces that the MOTHER 
performance will be delayed for a specific period of time. His lines are improvised, FATHER 

but the delay he announces must not be either too great or too minor: in the SON 

first case, audience anticipation would be destroyed; in the latter, unease and DAUGHTER 


dissatisfaction would find an outlet. The actor exits and five minutes later, regardless | TWO POLICEMEN 
of the delay he has announced, one thousand men enter and physically assault the 
Sudience, [The scene is the front of an old New York brownstone house. The grey or brown ' 
stoop is prominent. There is a red door with a bell and brass knocker. One storey 
of the house is visible. Unlike most NYC brownstones, there are no neighboring 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION! houses attached to it. 

The eight boys are lounging on the stoop. They are having a crap game and 
drinking beer. They curse loudly and lucidly at each other. One boy has a radio 
blasting rock n’ roll. He sings along with the current records and mimics the 
advertisements. Another boy pulls out a bag of hero sandwiches. They toss the paper 
on the stoop along with the beer cans and empty cigarette packs. 


The audience, once seated in the theatre, will become impatient. They will “want 
something to happen.” When the director is of the opinion that the audience is 

at the crucial point of impatience, that point where the decision is made either 

to leave or remain, he will begin the play. An actor enters and announces that the 
performance will be delayed for a specific period of time. His lines are improvised, 
but the delay he announces must not be either too great or too minor: in the 

first case, audience anticipation would be destroyed; in the latter, unease and 
dissatisfaction would find an outlet. The actor exits and five minutes later, regardless $ 
of the announced delay, one thousand men dressed as rabble enter and physically 
assault the audience. 


In walks MOTHER. She is overburdened with packages from the local AGP. She 
has a metal shopping cart trailing behind her and several huge brown bags in her 
free arm. She notices the boys with distaste and tries to get their attention away 
from the game so that they will clear the way for her. She sighs and coughs, as if 
terribly ill with her shopping duties. They do not respond. She walks away and tries 
reentering. She is trying to be nice about getting them to move. She would prefer 


1 To insure that “The French Revolution” is not confused with “Intolerance,” the pat ibe seir Suggs on: Finally she tan we longer be silent.] 
director must be certain that the costumes are authentic and that tickets for “The French 
Revolution” are priced at a figure accessible only to a particularly well-to-do class of 
theatre-goers. In staging “Revolution” the director might find it advisable to dispense with 
the one spoken part and to delay his opening curtains until after the audience has already 
commenced a disgusted exodus. The cast may then attack them in the lobby (where the 
usual French Provincial furnishings will be appropriate). 


} MOTHER: Listen boys, I’ve told you time and time again not to sit on our stoop. 
t You clutter it up with your mess and filth, and you block the way for the people 
going in and out! Now, I’ve tried to be nice about this, but I see that doesn’t move 
k you. So just get off the stoop, will you? 








f 
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[The BOYS do not respond. They continue with their game and turn the radio way up.] 


Now listen boys, this is my stoop and I have certain rights. Why don’t you go 
around the corner and play your game on the chess board tables in the park? This 
is no place for you. This is my stoop. My whole family complains to me about your 
mess. Now, come on, be decent about it for God’s sake! Get off the stoop! I’m 
warning you. I’m going to have to call the police. You are a hazard, a menace. You 
are ugly to look at and you smell of beer. I’m just going to have to call the police, 
that’s all. [They are unmoved by her threat.] 


(MOTHER climbs over the boys and gets to the top of the stoop. She fumbles in her 
pocketbook for her key. She opens the door, climbs over the boys again to get to the bottom 
and then starts lugging up her packages. She is mumbling to herself The BOYS continue 
with their game, cursing: GOD DAMN YOU! SHIT! YOU CHEAT! etc. She steps on 
their hands, legs, backs. They remain impassive towards her. She gets increasingly disturbed. 
Carrying the packages up to the top, MOTHER lets things fall out: carrots, cabbage, eggs, 
meat etc. They ignore her droppings. She is near tears when collecting the items.] 


MOTHER: Just you wait, you louses, you slobs! I'll get the police after you. It’s 
illegal to loiter on other people’s property. IIl build a gate around this stoop. You'll 
see. I won't let you bother me. PI call my husband! [Finally she makes it inside the 
door with all her packages. Boys continue game, swearing, rock n’ roll etc. MOTHER is 
heard within: Arthur, Arthur! Do something about those boys on the stoop, and 
empty this trash, will you!] 


[The red door opens and out steps FATHER. He is carrying a large brown paper bag filled 
with garbage. He is very humble and apologetic to the boys.] 


FATHER: Excuse me, excuse me, please. I have to empty the garbage. I’m sorry. 
Excuse me. 


[The BOYS ignore him. Garbage falls out of the bag as steps down stoop. Orange peels etc. 
fall on the boys and their game. One boy looks up glaringly at FATHER.] 


BOY: Ah shit! Can’t you watch it, mister? 


FATHER: Oh, I’m sorry. Please excuse me. Excuse me please. [He gets to the bottom 
and puts bag in a garbage can to the right of the stoop, He then gets up enough courage 

to address boys.] Listen boys, I hate to break up your little game, but Florence— 
Florence, my wife, you see, is very upset. I mean she’s on the verge of a breakdown, 
you know? I mean, she’s sick in the head, you know?[He points to his head.] She’s 
had a difficult time. [Boys ignore him.] It’s hers. The money, the house, you know— 
inheritance. I’ve been laid up, you see. [ Giggles.] 1 used to sell my sperms, you know, 
—for experiments, science? But then, well, l'm getting on. 


BOY: Yeah, mister? Do I read you right? Sperms? Heh, this guy used to sell his 
stuff! [Other boys all laugh.] 
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FATHER: And then there are the children, you know, being ungrateful. It’s 
enough for any Mother. And of course, all the bills. Cleaning bills, laundry bills, 
telephone bills, plumbing bills, shopping bills, TV repair bills, doctors’ bills, electric 
bills, exterminating bills, laundry bills.... [He gets more and more carried away and then 
realizes that he is begging to repeat himself.] and then, of course [in a whisper] out... 
habits! 


BOY (wide-eyed): Yeah, mister? 


FATHER: You know [laughs nervously] —cigars, cigarettes, booze. Listen, I’ve got 
to get back in. Please pals, could you maybe move off the stoop? Judy will soon be 


home... 
t 


BOY: Judy? She’s sure got a nice ass. 


FATHER: [Thinking it over.] Ummmm.... You think so? I guess Daddies don’t 
notice those things. Listen, you guys, I understand you. I’ve got a son of my own. 
Listen, for the sake of Florence’s sanity and our family peace, just move your game 
around the corner, okay? [Coaxingly] Please? Then we won't have to call the police, 
and everyone will be happy, right? Okay? Please boys, think it over. You'd be doing 
me a great favor. 


[They ignore him now, continuing their game etc. 
MOTHER 5 voice is heard inside: ARTHUR! Come get the garbage. It’s piling up. 
We'll have to call the exterminating man and there’ll be another bill if you don't 


get here before the rats‘and roaches do! ARTHUR! And get those creeps off the 
stoop! 


FATHER looks longingly at the BOYS for their cooperation] 


FATHER: Please fellows—for my sake. She blames you on me and my lack of 
sperms. She’s a bit nuts, you know? [He winks at them. They do not respond. FATHER 
shrugs and goes into the house.] 


VOICES HEARD INSIDE: 


MOTHER: Well, Arthur, are they gone yet? Did you clean them off the stoop? 
Hoodlums! Dirty dirty boys! Well, are they gone? 


FATHER: Florence, I’m doing what I can. Boys will be boys, you know. Why, 
look at Morris. 


[The SON enters, dressed like a girl.] 


SON: Hiya boys! What are you doing? [He winks and waves.] Oooooo A big bad 
crap game! 
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Please, we don’t want to have to call the police—please. You don’t know Florence. 


BOY: Why hello, queenie! Hello, sweetheart. [SON climbs over boys, patting them 
phe might do something drastic. 


affectionately, | 


SON: Hello. FHe quickly empties the garbage and returns to the top of the stoop.| 


[BOYS tease him, imitating his extreme gestures etc. but they are just in fest, not Now excuse me please, excuse me. Think it over boys. [Goes inside.] 
threatening. | 
VOICES INSIDE: 
FATHER comes out of the house with more garbage. J 
MOTHER: Arthur! Why can’t you do anything? Those jerks ruin the family! They 
FATHER: Why hello, Judy. How was school today? have no right. This is my house and my castle! 
SON: Marvy, daddy, just marvy. i She comes out of the door, dragging her empty shopping cart behind her. She bumps it 
buercilessly over the boys’ backs.} 


[FATHER examines SON’s ass.] 3 
Ereeps! Creeps! You poison the family. I hate you. 
FATHER: Not bad. [To boys.] You're right. Now, I’m sorry, but you'll have to ‘ 
excuse me again, boys. I have to empty this garbage. Excuse me, excuse me please. 4 Through all this BOYS are continuing playing radio, game etc.] 
[Same procedure as before down the stoop: Garbage tumbles out on top of boys and their 


BOY: Heh bitch, cut it out! Heh, Lady, that hurts. Cut it out! 
game.| 


MOTHER: [Screaming] Just you wait“til I get back from the A&P. Just you wait! 
BOY: Shit! Can’t you watch it mister? 5 
BOY: Jesus, what a bunch of maniacs! 
FATHER: [A little angered.] Please, not in the presence of my daughter. Now Judy) i 
go inside. I have to talk to these boys. Boys resume playing game comfortably. DAUGHTER enters, dressed like a boy.] 


SON: But, Daddy..... $ OY: Here comes butch. [BOYS whistle and cheer, again in jest, not threatening.] 


FATHER: Inside, Judy. DAUGHT ER: [In a deep voice.] May I join you guys? 
BOY: Sorry, lover, it wouldn’t do. A handsome cultured boy (laugh) like yourself. 


[SON exits, waving to boys.] 
What would the fossils say? 


SON: Byee! 
ISAUGHTER: What do I care? 
FATHER: Listen guys, you’ve got to get off. Really. Florence is cracking up in i 
there. Her nerves, you know. She just can’t take the strain—knowing you're out 
here, smelling your beer breaths under the door crack, hearing your foul language. 3 
And the children—she can't bear to think of the influence you must have on themi 
We cannot let them be exposed to such experience! We can’t and won't! [He gets 
more and more worked up.| You're just a group of good-for-nothings on a stoop. 
Listen, we had peace until you started these games and orgies! 


i Y: No, baby, sorry. 


DAUGHTER lingers, watching game. A bit hurt. Laughing, swearing, rock n’ roll 
seotinues. She is left out. 


RATHER enters from door} 


[BOYS ignore him completely.] BATHER: Hello, Morris. Now you come inside. Stay away from these naughty 
BOYS. 
Please, please, for the last time, you're disrupting our family unity. Just knowing 


you're out here is upsetting. Please... [He whispers confidentially.| I’m prone to ulcers. DAUGHTER: No, Father, I don’t want to. 


= Tre 
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: ‘COND POLICEMAN (As he shoves the MOTHER, FATHER, DAUGHTER 
> SON together): We’ll have to lock you up for a while. [To 1ST POLICEMAN. ] 

Bou'd think decent people would keep their perversities off the stoop. 


FATHER: Now Morris..... 
[SON comes to the door] 


SON: What’s the trouble darlings? {Starts flirting with the boys, winking and waving The End 


etc.] 


(TENSION BUILDS as SON and DAUGHTER are taken over by their attraction 

by the BOYS on the stoop. SON caresses their hair, kisses and fondles them etc. BOYS 
protest: HEH, CUT IT OUT! HEH, QUEENIE, CUT IT OUT! DAUGHTER 
STARTS PLAYING CRAP GAME HERSELE She puffs away on a cigarette, holds a 
beer can and exclaims: HOT SHIT! She is frightening like a man. Game and rock n’ roll 
continue, as SON continues molesting FATHER is frantic and protests greatly,] 


FATHER: Please, children, please. You can’t do this to us, please! Your mother will 
go mad. We’ve tried so hard to bring you up well. Please obey. These boys are evil, 
evil! Don’t let them seduce you with their ugliness. Please! Judith! Morris. Your old | 
Dad begs you. Please. Here comes your mother. 


[MOTHER enters with a new cartful and armful of brown paper bags from the AGP. She 
sees her children and screams with horror. She starts throwing food at the BOYS: carrots, 
chickens, bread etc. BOYS yell in pain and anger: WHAT AREYA CRAZY OR 
SOMETHING? BITCH! CUT IT OUT, LADY!] 


MOTHER: Get off that stoop, do you hear? Off! Off! You bastards! You poison 
the family! You’ve corrupted my children. Arthur, call the police. We must. 


[One BOY rushes off] 
FATHER: Florence, [embarassed] you know we can’t do that. They'll find out... 
they’ll find out about our.....[whispers] habits! —and the children. Please, Florence, 


for the love of God, calm down. We’ll have to learn to live with this. 


MOTHER: No, I won't. See. See what they’ve done. Look at their ugliness! Our 
ugly children! Our ugly stoop! 


FATHER: [Quietly.] Florence, we can always remove the stoop. 
[The MOTHER stops, as if the thought has never occured to her. 
AT THIS POINT the BOY who had rushed off enters with TWO POLICEMEN.] 


FIRST POLICEMAN: Heh, what's all this? An hysterical dame? A couple of 
transvestites? [Pointing to garbage on stoop.) Are these crackpots molesting you guys? 


BOYS: Yes, sir. 
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CHARACTERS 


CLAY, twenty-year-old Negro 

LULA, thirty-year-old white woman 
RIDERS OF COACH, white and black 
YOUNG NEGRO 

CONDUCTOR 


[In the flying underbelly of the city. Steaming hot, and summer on top, outside. Underground. 


The subway heaped in modern myth. 


Opening scene is a man sitting in a subway seat, holding a magazine but looking vacantly 
just above its wilting pages. Occasionally he looks blankly toward the window on his 
right. Dim lights and darkness whistling by against the glass. (Or paste the lights, as 
admitted props, right on the subway windows. Have them move, even dim and flicker. 
But give the sense of speed. Also stations, whether the train is stopped or the glitter and 
activity of these stations merely flashes by the windows.) 


The man is sitting alone. That is, only his seat is visible, though the rest of the car is outfitted 
as a complete subway car. But only his seat is shown. There might be, for a time, as the 
play begins, a loud scream of the actual train. And it can recur throughout the play, or 
continue on a lower key once the dialogue starts. 


The train slows after a time, pulling to a brief stop at one of the stations. The man looks idly 
up, until he sees a woman’s face staring at him through the window; when it realizes 
that the man has noticed the face, it begins very premeditatedly to smile. The man smiles 
too, for a moment, without a trace of self-consciousness. Almost an instinctive though 
undesirable response. Then a kind of awkwardness or embarrassment sets in, and the 
man makes to look away, is further embarrassed, so he brings back his eyes to where the 

face was, but by now the train is moving again, and the face would seem to be left behind 
by the way the man turns his head to look back through the other windows at the 
slowly fading platform. He smiles then; more comfortably confident, hoping perhaps that 
his memory of this brief encounter will be pleasant. And then he is idle again.] 
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SCENE 1 
: Train roars. Lights flash outside the windows. 


LULA enters from the rear of the car in bright, skimpy summer clothes and sandals. She 
carries a net bag full of paper books, fruit, and other anonymous articles. She is wearing 
sunglasses, which she pushes up on her forehead from time to time. LULA is a tall, slender, 
Fheautiful woman with long red hair hanging straight down her back, wearing only loud 
lipstick in somebody” good taste. She is eating an apple, very daintily. Coming down the car 
toward CLAY. 


I She stops beside CLAY 5 seat and hangs languidly from the strap, still managing to eat the 
apple. It is apparent that she is going to sit in the seat next to CLAY, and that she is only 
‘waiting for him to notice her before she sits. 


t CLAY sits as before, looking just beyond his magazine, now and again pulling the magazine 
slowly back and forth in front of his face in a hopeless effort to fan himself. Then he sees the 

f woman hanging there beside him and he looks up into her face, smiling quizzically.] 

í LULA: Hello. 

; CLAY: Uh, hi’re you? 

| LULA: I’m going to sit down. ...O.K.? 

Í CLAY: Sure. 


Í LULA: [Swings down onto the seat, pushing her legs straight out as if she is very weary] 
Oooof! Too much weight. 


CLAY: Ha, doesn’t look like much to me. [Leaning back against the window, a little 
| surprised and maybe stiff} 


| LULA: It’s so anyway. [And she moves her toes in the sandals, then pulls her right leg up 

on the left knee, better to inspect the bottoms of the sandals and the back of her heel. She 

| appears for a second not to notice that CLAY is sitting next to her or that she has spoken 
to him just a second before. CLAY looks at the magazine, then out the black window. As 

| he does this, she turns very quickly toward him.] Weren't you staring at me through the 

t window? 


t CLAY: [Wheeling around and very much stiffened] What? 
E LULA: Weren’t you staring at me through the window? At the last stop? 
» CLAY: Staring at you? What do you mean? 


LULA: Don’t you know what staring means? 
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CLAY: I saw you through the window...if that’s what it means. I don’t know if I 
was staring. Seems to me you were staring through the window at me. 


LULA: I was. But only after I’d turned around and saw you staring through that 
window down in the vicinity of my ass and legs. 


CLAY: Really? 


LULA: Really. I guess you were just taking those idle potshots. Nothing else to do. 


Run your mind over people’s flesh. 


CLAY: Oh boy. Wow, now I admit I was looking in your direction. But the rest of 


that weight is yours. 
LULA: I suppose. 


CLAY: Staring through train windows is weird business. Much weirder than 
staring very sedately at abstract asses. 


LULA: That’s why I came looking through the window...so you’d have more than ` 


that to go on. I even smiled at you. 
CLAY: That’ right. 


LULA: I even got into this train, going some other way than mine. Walked down 
the aisle...searching you out. 


CLAY: Really? That’s pretty funny. 
LULA: That’s pretty funny. ...God, you're dull. 
CLAY: Well, I'm sorry, lady, but I really wasn’t prepared for party talk. 


LULA: No, you're not. What are you prepared for? [Wrapping the apple core in a 
Kleenex and dropping it on the floor] 


CLAY: [Takes her conversation as pure sex talk. He turns to confront her squarely with this 
idea] I’m prepared for anything. How about you? 


LULA: [Laughing loudly and cutting it off abruptly] What do you think you're doing? 
CLAY: What? 


LULA: You think I want to pick you up, get you to take me somewhere and screw 
me, huh? 


CLAY: Is that the way I look? 
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LULA: You look like you been trying to grow a beard. That’s exactly what you 
Book like. You look like you live in New Jersey with your parents and are trying to 
grow a beard. That’s what. You look like you’ve been reading Chinese poetry and 
drinking lukewarm sugarless tea. [Laughs, uncrossing and recrossing her legs] You look 
Mike death eating a soda cracker. 

CLAY: [Cocking his head from one side to the other, embarrassed and trying to make some 
Ecomeback, but also intrigued by what the woman is saying...even the sharp city coarseness of 
Fher voice, which is still a kind of gentle sidewalk throb] Really? I look like all that? 


f LULA: Not all of it. [She feints a seriousness to cover an areia somber tone] I lie a lot. 
| [Smiling] Ivhelps me control the world. 


F CLAY: [Relieved and laughing louder than the humor) Yeah, I bet. 
LULA: But it’s true, most of it, right? Jersey? Your bumpy neck? 


; CLAY: How’d you know all that? Huh? Really, I mean about Jersey...and even the 
f beard. I met you before? You know Warren Enright? 


f LULA: You tried to make it with your sister when you were ten. 


i [CLAY leans back hard against the back of the seat, his eyes opening now, still trying to look 
$ amused] 


Í But I succeeded a few weeks ago. [She starts to laugh again] 


t CLAY: What're you talking about? Warren tell you that? You're a friend of 
f Georgia's? 


| LULA: I told you I lie. I don’t know your sister. I don’t know Warren Enright. 
CLAY: You mean you're just picking these things out of the air? 


> LULA: Is Warren Enright a tall skinny black black boy with a phony English 


accent? 

CLAY: I figured you knew him. 

: LULA: But I don’t. I just figured you would know somebody like that. [Laughs] 
CLAY: Yeah, yeah. 


t LULA: You’re probably on your way to his house now. 


CLAY: That’s right. 


. 
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LULA: [Putting her hand on CLAY 5 closest knee, drawing it from the knee up to the 
thigh’s hinge, then removing it, watching his face very closely, and continuing to laugh, 
perhaps more gently than before] Dull, dull, dull. I bet you think I’m exciting. 
CLAY: You're O.K. 

LULA: Am I exciting you now? 

CLAY: Right. That’s not what's supposed to happen? 


LULA: How do I know? [She returns her hand, without moving it, then takes it away 
and plunges it in her bag to draw out an apple] You want this? 


CLAY: Sure. 


LULA: [She gets one out of the bag for herself] Eating apples together is always the 


first step. Or walking up uninhabited Seventh Avenue in the twenties on weekends. 


[Bites and giggles, glancing at CLAY and speaking in loose sing-song] Can get you 
involved...boy! Get us involved. Um-huh. [Mock seriousness] Would you like to get 
involved with me, Mister Man? 


CLAY: [Trying to be as flippant as LULA, whacking happily at the apple] Sure. Why 
not? A beautiful woman like you. Huh, I’d be a fool not to. 


LULA: And I bet you're sure you know what you're talking about. [Taking him a 
little roughly by the wrist, so he cannot eat the apple, then shaking the wrist] I bet you're 
sure of almost everything anybody ever asked you about...right? [Shakes his wrist 
harder] Right? 


CLAY: Yeah, right. ... Wow, you're pretty strong, you know? Whatta you, a lady 
wrestler or something? 


LULA: What's wrong with lady wrestlers? And don’t answer because you never 
knew any. Huh. [Cynically] That’s for sure. They don’t have any lady wrestlers in 
that part of Jersey. That’s for sure. 

CLAY: Hey, you still haven’t told me how you know so much about me. 

LULA: I told you I didn’t know anything about you...you’re a well-known type. 
CLAY: Really? 

LULA: Or at least I know the type very well. And your skinny English friend too. 


CLAY: Anonymously? 







LULA: [Settles back in seat, single-mindedly finishing her apple and humming snatches of 
rhythm and blues song] What? 
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CLAY: Without knowing us specifically? 


LULA: Oh boy. [Looking quickly at CLAY] What a face. You know, you could be a 
handsome man. 


CLAY: I can’t argue with you. 
LULA: [Vague, off-center response] What? 


CLAY: [Raising his voice, thinking the train noise has drowned part of his sentence] I can’t 
argue with you. 


LULA: My hair is turning gray. A gray hair for each year and type I’ve come 
through. 


CLAY: Why do you want to sound so old? 


LULA: But it’s always gentle when it starts. [Attention drifting] Hugged against 
tenements, day or night. 


CLAY: What? 
LULA: [Refocusing] Hey, why don’t you take me to that party you're going to? 
CLAY: You must be a friend of Warren’s to know about the party. 


LULA: Wouldn’t you like to take me to the party? [Imitates clinging vine] Oh, come 
on, ask me to your party. 


=- me FF 


CLAY: Of course. I’ll ask you to come with me to the party. And I'll bet you're a 
friend of Warren's. 


LULA: Why not be a friend of Warren’s? Why not? [Taking his arm] Have you 
asked me yet? 


CLAY: How can I ask you when I don’t know your name? 
LULA: Are you talking to my name? 
CLAY: What is it, a secret? 
LULA: I’m Lena the Hyena. 
CLAY: The famous woman poet? 


LULA: Poetess! The same! 






CLAY: Well, you know so much about me...what’s my name? 


ro ia m 
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LULA: Morris the Hyena. 

CLAY: The famous woman poet? 

LULA: The same. [Laughing and going into her bag] You want another apple? 
CLAY: Can’t make it, lady. I only have to keep one doctor away a day. 


LULA: I bet your name is...something like...uh, Gerald or Walter. Huh? 


CLAY: God, no. 


LULA: Lloyd, Norman? One of those hopeless colored names creeping out of 
New Jersey. Leonard? Gag. ... 


CLAY: Like Warren? 

LULA: Definitely. Just exactly like Warren. Or Everett. 
CLAY: Gag.... 

LULA: Well, for sure, it’s not Willie. 

CLAY: It’s Clay. 

LULA: Clay? Really? Clay what? 

CLAY: Take your pick. Jackson, Johnson, or Williams. 


LULA: Oh, really? Good for you. But it’s got to be Williams. You're too 
pretentious to be a Jackson or Johnson. 


CLAY: Thass right. 
LULA: But Clay’s O.K. 
CLAY: So’s Lena. 
LULA: It’s Lula. 
CLAY: Oh? 

LULA: Lula the Hyena. 


CLAY: Very good. 


LULA: [Starts laughing again] Now you say to me, “Lula, Lula, why don’t you go to 
this party with me tonight?” It’s your turn, and let those be your lines. 
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CLAY: Lula, why don’t you go to this party with me tonight, huh? 
LULA: Say my name twice before you ask, and no huh’. 
CLAY: Lula, Lula, why don’t you go to this party with me tonight? 
LULA: I'd like to go, Clay, but how can you ask me to go when you barely know me? 
CLAY: That is strange, isn’t it? 


LULA: What kind of reaction is that? You're supposed to say, “Aw, come on, we'll 
get to know each other better at the party.” 


CLAY: That’s pretty corny. 


LULA: What are you into anyway? [Looking at him half sullenly but still amused] 
What thing are you playing at, Mister? Mister Clay Williams? [Grabs his thigh, up 
near the crotch] What are you thinking about? 


CLAY: Watch it now, you’re gonna excite me for real. 


LULA: [Taking her hand away and throwing her apple core through the window] I bet. 
(She slumps in the seat and is heavily silent] 


CLAY: I thought you knew everything about me? What happened? [LULA looks 
at him, then looks slowly away, then over where the other aisle would be. Noise of the train. 
She reaches in her bag and pulls out one of the paper books. She puts it on her leg and 
thumbs the pages listlessly. CLAY cocks his head to see the title of the book. Noise of the 


train. LULA flips pages and her eyes drift. Both remain silent] Are you going to the 
party with me, Lula? 


LULA: [Bored and not even looking} 1 don’t even know you. 
CLAY: You said you know my type. 


LULA: [Strangely irritated] Don’t get smart with me, Buster. I know you like the 
palm of my hand. 


CLAY: The one you eat the apples with? 
LULA: Yeh. And the one I open doors late Saturday evening with. That’s my door. 
Up at the top of the stairs. Five flights. Above a lot of Italians and lying Americans. 


And scrape carrots with. Also... [Looks at him] the same hand I unbutton my dress 
with, or let my skirt fall down. Same hand. Lover. 


CLAY: Are you angry about anything? Did I say something wrong? 
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LULA: Everything you say is wrong. [Mock smile] That’s what makes you so 
attractive. Ha. In that fiunnybook jacket with all the buttons. [More animate, taking 
hold of his jacket} What’ve you got that jacket and tie on in all this heat for? And 
why’re you wearing a jacket and tie like that? Did your people ever burn witches 
or start revolutions over the price of tea? Boy, those narrow-shoulder clothes come 
from a tradition you ought to feel oppressed by. A three-button suit. What right do 
you have to be wearing a three-button suit and striped tie? Your grandfather was a 
slave, he didn’t go to Harvard. 


CLAY: My grandfather was a night watchman. 


LULA: And you went to a colored college where everybody thought they were 
Averell Harriman. 


CLAY: All except me. 
LULA: And who did you think you were? Who do you think you are now? 


CLAY: [Laughs as if to make light of the whole trend of the conversation] Well, in college 
I thought I was Baudelaire. But I’ve slowed down since. 


LULA: I bet you never once thought you were a black nigger. [Mock seriousness, 
then she howls with laughter. CLAY is stunned but after initial reaction, he quickly tries to 
appreciate the humor. LULA almost shrieks] A black Baudelaire. 


CLAY: That’s right. 


LULA: Boy, are you corny. I take back what I said before. Everything you say is 
not wrong. It’s perfect. You should be on television. 


CLAY: You act like you're on television already. 

LULA: That’s because I’m an actress. 

CLAY. I thought so. 

LULA: Well, you’re wrong. I’m no actress. I told you I always lie. I’m nothing, 
honey, and don’t you ever forget it. [Lighter] Although my mother was a 
Communist. The only person in my family ever to amount to anything. 
CLAY: My mother was a Republican. 

LULA: And your father voted for the man rather than the party. 


CLAY: Right! 


LULA: Yea for him. Yea, yea for him. 
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CLAY: Yea! 


| LULA: And yea for America where he is free to vote for the mediocrity of his 


choice! Yea! 

CLAY: Yea! 

LULA: And yea for both your parents who even though they differ about so 
crucial a matter as the body politic still forged a union of love and sacrifice that 
was destined to flower at the birth of the noble Clay...what’s your middle name? 
CLAY: Clay. 

LULA: A union of love and sacrifice that was destined to flower at the birth of 
the noble Clay Clay Williams. Yea! And most of all yea yea for you, Clay Clay. The 
Black Baudelaire! Yes! [And with knifelike cynicism] My Christ. My Christ. 

CLAY: Thank you, ma’am. 


LULA: May the people accept you as a ghost of the future. And love you, that you 


_ might not kill them when you can. 


CLAY: What? ` 


LULA: You're a murderer, Clay, and you know it. [Her voice darkening with 
significance] You know goddamn well what I mean. 


CLAY: I do? 


‘LULA: So we'll pretend the air is light and full of perfume. 


CLAY: [Sniffing at her blouse] It is. 


LULA: And we’ll pretend the people cannot see you. That is, the citizens. And that 
you are free of your own history. And I am free of my history. We'll pretend that we 
are both anonymous beauties smashing along through the city’s entrails. [She yells as 
loud as she can} GROOVE! 


Black 
SCENE 2 
[Scene is the same as before, though now there are other seats visible in the car, And 
throughout the scene other people get on the subway. There are maybe one or two seated 


in the car as the scene opens, though neither CLAY nor LULA notices them. CLAY’s 
tie is open. LULA is hugging his arm.] 
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CLAY: The party! 


LULA: I know it’ll be something good. You can come in with me, looking casual 
and significant. I’ll be strange, haughty, and silent, and walk with long slow strides. 


CLAY: Right. 


LULA: When you get drunk, pat me once, very lovingly on the flanks, and Pl 
look at you cryptically, licking my lips. 


CLAY: It sounds like something we can do. 

LULA: You'll go around talking to young men about your mind, and to old men 
about your plans. If you meet a very close friend who is also with someone like 
me, we can stand together, sipping our drinks and exchanging codes of lust. The 
atmosphere will be slithering in love and half-love and very open moral decision. 
CLAY: Great. Great. 

LULA: And everyone will pretend they don’t know your name, and then... [She 
pauses heavily] later, when they have to, they’ll claim a friendship that denies your 
sterling character. 


CLAY: [Kissing her neck and fingers] And then what? 


LULA: Then? Well, then we'll go down the street, late night, eating apples and 
winding very deliberately toward my house. 


CLAY: Deliberately? 
LULA: I mean, we'll look in all the shopwindows, and make fun of the queers. 


Maybe we'll meet a Jewish Baddhist and flatten his conceits over some very 
pretentious coffee. 


CLAY: In honor of whose God? 

LULA: Mine. 

CLAY: Who is...? 

LULA: Me...and you? 

CLAY: A corporate Godhead. 

LULA: Exactly. Exactly. [Notices one of the other people entering] 


CLAY: Go on with the chronicle. Then what happens to us? 


LULA: [A mild depression, but she still makes her description triumphant and increasingly 
í direct] To my house, of course. 


t CLAY: Of course. 


| LULA: And up the narrow steps of the tenement. 
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, CLAY: You live in a tenement? 


LULA: Wouldn’t live anywhere else. Reminds me specifically of my novel form of 
F insanity. ' 


l CLAY: Up the tenement stairs. 


į LULA: And with my apple-eating hand I push open the door and lead you, my 
f tender big-eyed prey, into my...God, what can I call it...into my hovel. 


, CLAY: Then what happens? 


LULA: After the dancing and games, after the long drinks and long walks, the real 


F fun begins. 

| CLAY: Ah, the real fun. ees in spite of himself] Which is...? 

| LULA: [Laughs at him) Real fun in the dark house. Hah! Real fun in the dark 
house, high up above the street dnd the ignorant cowboys. I lead you in, holding 

{ your wet hand gently in my hand... 

CLAY: Which is not wet? 

* LULA: Which is dry as ashes. 

| CLAY: And cold? 

| LULA: Don’t think you'll get out of your responsibility that way. It’s not cold 


£ at all. You Fascist! Into my dark living room. Where we'll sit and talk endlessly, 
+ endlessly. 


CLAY: About what? 


LULA: About what? About your manhood, what do you think? What do you 


+ think we’ve been talking about all this time? 


Me CLAY: Well, I didn’t know it was that. That’s for sure. Every other thing in the 


world but that. [Notices another person entering, looks quickly, almost involuntarily up and 
down the car, seeing the other people in the car] Hey, I didn’t even notice when those 


; people got on. 
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LULA: Yeah, I know. 

CLAY: Man, this subway is slow. 

LULA: Yeah, I know. 

CLAY: Well, go on. We were talking about my manhood. 

LULA: We still are. All the time. 

CLAY: We were in your living room. 

LULA: My dark living room. Talking endlessly. 

CLAY: About my manhood. 

LULA: TIl make you a map of it. Just as soon as we get to my house. 
CLAY: Well, that’s great. 

LULA: One of the things we do while we talk. And screw. 

CLAY: [Trying to make his smile broader and less shaky] We finally got there. 


LULA: And you'll call my rooms black as a grave. You'll say, “This place is like 
Juliet’s tomb.” 


CLAY: [Laughs] I might. 
LULA: I know. You’ve probably said it before. 
CLAY: And is that all? The whole grand tour? 


LULA: Not all’ You'll say to me very close to my face, many, many times, you'll say, 
even whisper, that you love me. 


CLAY: Maybe I will. 
LULA: And you'll be lying. 
CLAY: I wouldn't lie about something like that. 


LULA: Hah. It’s the only kind of thing you will lie about. Especially if you think 
it'll keep me alive. 


CLAY: Keep you alive? I don’t understand. 
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LULA: [Bursting out laughing, but too shrilly] Don’t understand? Well, don’t look at 
me. It’s the path I take, that’s all. Where both feet take me when I set them down. 
One in front of the other. 


CLAY: Morbid. Morbid. You sure you're not an actress? All that self- 
agerandizement. 


LULA: Well, I told you I wasn’t an actress...but I also told you I lie all the time. 
Draw your own conclusions. 


CLAY: Morbid. Morbid. You sure you're not an actress? All scribed? There’s no 
more? w 


LULA: I’ve told you all I know. Or almost all. 
CLAY: There’s no funny parts? 

LULA: I thought it was all funny. 

CLAY: But you mean peculiar, not ha-ha. 
LULA: You don’t know what I mean. 


CLAY: Well, tell me the almost part then. You said almost all. What else? I want the 
whole story. 


LULA: [Searching aimlessly through her bag. She begins to talk breathlessly, with a light 
and silly tone] All stories are whole stories. All of ’em. Our whole story...nothing but 
change. How could things go on like that forever? Huh? [Slaps him on the shoulder, 
begins-finding things in her bag, taking them out and throwing them over her shoulder into _ 
the aisle] Except I do go on as I do. Apples and long walks with deathless intelligent 
lovers. But you mix it up. Look out the window, all the time. Turning pages. 
Change change change. Till, shit, I don’t know you. Wouldn't, for that matter. You're 
too serious. I bet you’re even too serious to be psychoanalyzed. Like all those 
Jewish poets from Yonkers, who leave their mothers looking for other mothers, or 
others’ mothers, on whose baggy tits they lay their fumbling heads. Their poems are 
always funny, and all about sex. 


CLAY: They sound great. Like movies. 
LULA: But you change. [Blankly] And things work on you till you hate them. 


[More people come into the train. They come closer to the couple, some of them not sitting, 
but swinging drearily on the straps, staring at the two with uncertain interest] 


CLAY: Wow. All these people, so suddenly. They must all come from the same 
place. 
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LULA: Right.That they do. 


CLAY: Oh? You know about them too? 


LULA: Oh yeah. About them more than I know about you. Do they frighten’ you? § 


CLAY: Frighten me? Why should they frighten me? 

LULA: ’Cause you’re an escaped nigger. 

CLAY: Yeah? 

LULA: ’Cause you crawled through the wire and made tracks to my side. 
CLAY: Wire? 

LULA: Don’t they have wire around plantations? 


CLAY: You must be Jewish. All you can think about is wire. Plantations didn’t 
have any wire. Plantations were big open whitewashed places like heaven, and 
everybody on ’em was grooved to be there. Just strummin’ and hummin’ all day. 


LULA: Yes, yes. 
CLAY: And that’s how the blues was born. 


LULA: Yes, yes. And that’s how the blues was born. [Begins to make up a song that 
becomes quickly hysterical. As she sings she rises from her seat, still throwing things out of her 
bag into the aisle, beginning a rhythmical shudder and twistlike wiggle, which she continues 
up and down the aisle, bumping into many of the standing people and tripping over the feet 
of those sitting. Each time she runs into a person she lets out a very vicious piece of profantiy, 
wiggling and stepping all the time] And that’s how the blues was born. Yes. Yes. Son of 
a bitch, get out of the way. Yes. Quack. Yes. Yes. And that’s how the blues was 
born. Ten little niggers sitting-on a limb, but none of them ever looked like him. 
[Points to CLAY, returns toward the seat, with her hands extended for him to rise and dance 
with her] And that’s how blues was born. Yes. Come on, Clay. Let’s do the nasty. Rub 
bellies. Rub bellies. 


CLAY: [Waves his hands to refuse. He is embarrassed, but determined to get a kick out of 
the proceedings] Hey, what was in those apples? Mirror, mirror on the wall, who’s the 
fairest one of all? Snow White, baby, and don’t you forget it. 


LULA: [Grabbing for his hands, which he draws away| Come on, Clay. Let’s rub 
bellies on the train. The nasty. The nasty. Do the gritty grind, like your ol’ rag- 
head mammy. Grind till you lose your mind. Shake it, shake it, shake it, shake it! 
OOOOweeee! Come on, Clay. Let’s do the choo-choo train shuffle, the navel 
scratcher. 
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CLAY: Hey, you coming on like the lady who smoked up her grass skirt. 


LULA: [Becoming annoyed that he will not dance, and becoming more animated as if 


f to embarrass him still further] Come on, Clay...let’s do the thing. Uhh! Uhh! Clay! 


Clay! You middle-class black bastard. Forget your social-working mother for a few 
seconds and let’s knock stomachs. Clay, you liver-lipped white man. You would-be 


| Christian. You ain’t no nigger, you're just a dirty white man. Get up, Clay. Dance 
with me, Clay. 


| CLAY: Lula! Sit down, now. Be cool. 


| LULA: [Mocking him, in wild dance] Be cool. Be cool. That’s all you know...shaking 
| that wildroot cream-oil on your knotty head, jackets buttoning up to your chin, 


so full of white man’s words. Christ. God. Get up and scream at these people. Like 


} scream meaningless shit in these hopeless faces. [She screams at people in train, still 
; dancing] Red trains cough Jewish underwear for keeps! Expanding smells of silence. 


Gravy snot whistling like sea birds. Clay. Clay, you got to break out. Don’t sit there 


| dying the way they want you to die. Get up. 
t CLAY: Oh, sit the fuck down. [He moves to restrain her] Sit down, goddamn it. 


} LULA: [Twisting out of his reach] Screw yourself, Uncle Tom. Thomas Woolly-head. 


[Begins to dance a kind of jig, mocking Clay with loud forced humor] There is Uncle 


| Tom...] mean, Uncle Thomas Woolly-Head. With old white matted mane. He 
Í hobbles on his wooden cane. Old Tom. Old Tom. Let the white man hump his 
| ol mama, and he jes’ shuffle off in the woods and hide his gentle gray head. Ol’ 


Thomas Woolly-Head. 


[Some of the other riders are laughing now. A drunk gets up and joins LULA in her dance, 


| singing, as best he can, her “song.” CLAY gets up out of his seat and visibly scans the faces 
| of the other riders] 


| CLAY: Lula! Lula! [She is dancing and turning, still shouting as loud as she can. The 
f drunk too is shouting, and waving his hands wildly] Lula...you dumb bitch. Why don’t 
| you stop it? [He rushes half stumbling from his seat, and grabs one of her flailing arms] 


| LULA: Let me go! You black son of a bitch. [She struggles against him] Let me go! 


Help! 


[CLAY is dragging her towards her seat, and the drunk seeks to interfere. He grabs CLAY 
| around the shoulders and begins wrestling with him. CLAY clubs the drunk to the floor 


without releasing LULA, who is still screaming. CLAY finally gets her to the seat and 


t throws her into it] 


t CLAY: Now you shut the hell up. [Grabbing her shoulders] Just shut up. You don’t 
know what you're talking about. You don’t know anything. So just keep your 


stupid mouth closed. 
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LULA: You're afraid of white people. And your father was. Uncle Tom Big Lip! 


CLAY: [Slaps her as hard as he can, across the mouth. LULA’s head bangs against the 
back of the seat. When she raises it again, CLAY slaps her again] Now shut up and let 
me talk. [He turns toward the other riders, some of whom are sitting on the edge of their 
seats. The drunk is on one knee, rubbing his head, and singing softly the same song. He shuts 
up too when he sees CLAY watching him. The others go back to newspapers or stare out the 
windows] Shit, you don’t have any sense, Lula, nor feelings either. I could murder 
you now. Such a tiny ugly throat. I could squeeze it flat, and watch you turn blue, 
on a humble. For dull kicks. And all these weak-faced ofays squatting around here, 
staring over their papers at me. Murder them too. Even if they expected it. That 
man there... [Points to well-dressed man] I could rip that Times right out of his hand, 
as skinny and middle-classed as I am, I could rip that paper out of his hand and just 
as easily rip out his throat. It takes no great effort. For what? To kill you soft idiots? 
You don’t understand anything but luxury. 


LULA: You fool! 


CLAY: [Pushing her against the seat] I’m not telling you again, Tallulah Bankhead! 
Luxury. In your face and your fingers. You telling me what I ought to do. [Sudden 
scream frightening the whole coach] Well, don’t! Don’t you tell me anything! If I’m a 
middle-class fake white man...let me be. And let me be in the way I want. [Through 
his teeth] P1 rip your lousy breasts off! Let me be who I feel like being. Uncle Tom. 
Thomas. Whoever. It’s none of your business. You don’t know anything except 
what's there for you to see. An act. Lies. Device. Not the pure heart, the pumping 
black heart. You don’t ever know that. And I sit here, in this buttoned-up suit, to 
keep myself from cutting all your throats. I mean wantonly. You great liberated 
whore! You fuck some black man, and right away you're an. expert on black people. 
What a lotta shit that is. The only thing you know is that you come if he bangs 
you hard enough. And that’s all. The belly rub? You wanted to do the belly rub? 
Shit, you don’t even know how. You don’t know how. That ol’ dipty-dip shit you 
do, rolling your ass like an elephant. That’s not my kind of belly rub. Belly rub is 
not Queens. Belly rub is dark places, with big hats and overcoats held up with one 
arm. Belly rub hates you. Old bald-headed four-eyed ofays popping their fingers... 
and don’t know yet what they’re doing. They say, “I love Bessie Smith.” And don’t 
even understand that Bessie Smith is saying, “Kiss my ass, kiss my black unruly 

ass.” Before love, suffering, desire, anything you can explain, she’s saying, and very 
plainly, “Kiss my black ass.” And if you don’t know that, it’s you that’s doing the 
kissing. 


Charlie Parker? Charlie Parker. All the hip white boys scream for Bird. And Bird 
saying, “Up your ass, feeble-minded ofay! Up your ass.” And they sit there talking 
about the tortured genius of Charlie Parker. Bird would’ve played not a note of 
music if he just walked up to East Sixty-seventh Street and killed the first ten 
white people he saw. Not a note! And I’m the great would-be poet. Yes. That’s 
right! Poet. Some kind of bastard literature...all it needs is a simple knife thrust. 
Just let me bleed you, you loud whore, and one poem vanished. A whole people 
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of neurotics, struggling to keep from being sane. And the only thing that would 
cute the neurosis would be your murder. Simple as that. I mean if I murdered you, 


+ then other white people would begin to understand me. You understand? No. I 


guess not. If Bessie Smith had killed some white people she wouldn’t have needed 
that music. She could have talked very straight and plain about the world. No 


| metaphors. No grunts. No wiggles in the dark of her soul. Just straight two and 
t two are four. Money. Power. Luxury. Like that. All of them. Crazy niggers turning 


their backs on sanity. When all it needs is that simple act. Murder. Just murder! 


| Would make us all sane. 


» [Suddenly weary] Ahhh. Shit. But who needs it? I’d rather be a fool. Insane. Safe with 
; my words, and no deaths, and clean, hard thoughts, urging me to new conquests. 

| My people’s madness. Hah! That’s a laugh. My people. They don’t need me to claim 
| them. They got legs and arms of their own. Personal insanities. Mirrors. They don’t 
t need all those words. They don’t need any defense. But listen, though, one more 


thing. And you tell this to your father, who’s probably the kind of man who needs 


$ to know at once. So he can plan ahead. Tell him not to preach so much rationalism 


and cold logic to these niggers. Let them alone. Let them sing curses at you in code 
and see your filth as simple lack of style. Don’t make the mistake, through some 


t irresponsible surge of Christian charity, of talking too much about the advantages 
of Western rationalism, or the great intellectual legacy of the white man, or maybe 
t they'll begin to listen. And then, maybe one day, you'll find they actually do 

f understand exactly what you are talking about, all these fantasy people. All these 


blues people. And on that day, as sure as shit, when you really believe you can 


| “accept” them into your fold, as half-white trusties late of the subject peoples. With 
F no more blues, except the very old ones, and not a watermelon in sight, the great 
| missionary heart will have triumphed, and all of those ex-coons will be stand-up 


Western men, with eyes for clean hard useful lives, sober, pious and sane, and they'll 
murder you. They’ll murder you, and have very rational explanations. Very much 


F like your own. They’ll cut your throats, and drag you out to the edge of your cities 
. so the flesh can fall away from your bones, in sanitary isolation. 


f LULA: [Her voice takes on a different, more businesslike quality] I’ve heard enough. 


f CLAY: [Reaching for his books] I bet you have. I guess I better collect my stuff and 


get off this train. Looks like we won’t be acting out that little pageant you outlined 
before. 


LULA: No. We won't. You're right about that, at least. [She turns to look quickly 
$ around the rest of the car) All right! [The others respond] 


| CLAY: [Bending across the girl to retrieve his belongings] Sorry, baby, I don’t think we 


could make it. 


[As he is bending over her, the girl brings up a small knife and plunges it into CLAY’s chest. 
Twice. He slumps across her knees, his mouth working stupidly] 
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LULA: Sorry is right. [Turning to the others in the car who have already gotten up from ` 


their seats] Sorry is the rightest thing you've said. Get this man off me! Hurry, now! 
[The others come and drag CLAY’s body down the aisle] 

Open the door and throw his body out. 

[They throw him off] 

And all of you get off at the next stop. 


[LULA busies herself straightening her things. Getting everything in order. She takes out a 
notebook and makes a quick scribbling note. Drops it in her bag. The train apparently stops 
and all the others get off, leaving her alone in the coach. 


Very soon a young Negro of about twenty comes into the coach, with a couple of books under 
his arm. He sits a few seats in back of LULA. When he is seated she turns and give him a 
long slow look. He looks up from his book and drops the book on his lap. Then an old Negro 
conductor comes into the car, doing a sort of restrained soft shoe, and half mumbling the words 
of some song. He looks at the young man, briefly, with a quick greeting] 


CONDUCTOR: Hey, brother! 
YOUNG MAN: Hey. 


[The conductor continues down the aisle with his little dance and the mumbled song. LULA 
turns to stare at him and follows his movements down the aisle. The conductor tips his hat 
when he reaches her seat, and continues out the car] 


Curtain 
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`a 


„characters 


in obvious & outrageous drag 


| MARKOW quite fay in jeans clutching a brown paper-bag 
stage a deserted desert-road 
black sky 
gray road 
white line 


road starts at front of stage narrowing towards back. 
focus lighting on MEAD & MARKOW 


— midnight or thereabout 


where? — on a deserted desert~road 


who? — MEAD who looks like MARKOW but isn’t 
— MARKOW who looks like MEAD but isn’t 

















the tune twice mentioned in dialogue (after an old german folk-song) 


; MEAD & MARKOW across the road from each other hitch-hiking in the 


opposite direction... there is a long silence — each has to work out his own long 


silence himself. 


there is much mime & more silence 


: before they acknowledge each other’s presence — 
'.& many pauses between the following remarks: 


are you a star too? 


i’m celibating 
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MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


could you repeat that? 

i wouldn’t know how to begin 

the way to get rid of a cold is to eat half a bottle 
please be serious 

the way to get rid of a cold is to suck half a bottle 
are you talking to me? 

the way to get rid of a cold is to fuck half a bottle 
are you trying to get my attention? 

[sings to tune on first page] 

my house is the crossroad 

where many stop to guest 

they all receive their mail there 

whenever they come to rest 

and though i’m always waiting 

to meet the daily mail 

letters come for each other 


with not a note to me — 


[starts to repeat from begin] 
my house is the crossroad — 


[interrupting] 

rain drops down 
rain drops down 
rain drops down 


- sing-high 


fog is in 
fog is in 
fog is in 
sing low 
STARS ARE OUT VERY LOUD! 


i’m a star & i’m going to have my name all around the world on 
foot 


can you recall the exact moment you discovered paradox? 
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f MARKOW 
f MEAD 


t MARKOW 


MEAD + 


'MARKOW 
Í MEAD 


Í MARKOW — 


MARKOW 


MARKOW 
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the first time i relaxed 


what must we do 
when the well runs dry... 


sit like a hole 
start to cry? 


walk like a floor? . 
lock like a door? 


oh where’s the twister for the slammer? 
the what? 

the key, man! the key! 

so hard to get to our feet 

out of the cement 

feet meant to move on grass 

through the sky 


ever been in a bus-station? 


eyes that burn like coal 
in the dark night of the soul 


once 1 was traveling GREYHOUND in drag — 

how did you go to the bathroom? 

i was coming to that 

i mean what john did you use? 

whoever was handy — but let me go on with a story — there 
was this huge bird, eagle-spread in a blue dress & a green hat, 
saying — first they learn about GOD, then they get lunatic & 
want to meet him — they ask where’s heaven — they want to 
see it RIGHT THEN! & so they commit suicide — 

and a child asked are all games winning or losing? 

a man about 40 turned to some strollers at a beach park & asked, 
“i wonder if it’s deep enought? — i guess i'll find out.” he 


jumped off the pier & vanished 


did he win or lose? 
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MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


he fell on his face 
like the cat 

who ran up the street 
and scraped his feet 


what a callow kid! 


[makes up a tune] 

you can get’em callow & young 
or cloddy & old 

or maybe when the moon is full 
on the grunion-run 

hooligan 

something wild without a name 
hooligan ho 

alaska & go 

something without a name 


though we scrape our faces 
the masks won’t come off 


does that make sense to you? 
it’s not even related 


don’t worry about it 
there’s no one here to hear it 


nothing is wrong 
im just having a bad night 


i haven’t seen a beautiful person in blocks 


you & your cubism! 


‘if you're not a star why are you out? 


they’ve torn down all the houses i’ve lived in 
distances make perspectives meet 


yes, numbers & cards & stars are all a way...especially if you follow 
one 


even a toilet wall! 


oh for the right tightrope! 





| MARKOW 
| MEAD 


f MARKOW 
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the playwright says all i need is a theatre — 
the director says all i need is actors — 
the actor says all i need is a play 
coming out of a play it still all seems like one 


a child in a swing over the freeway — 


i had a dream about BIRD once 


. who hasn't! what do you know about jazz? 


nothing, nothing at all — except maybe LADY DAY— i 
but this dream — this dream had it all & i tell you — 

maybe i had this dream because i know nothing at all about it 

have you ever heard of THELONIOUS MONK? 

maybe 

if you had, there’d be no maybe! 

wasn’t he on the cover of TIME? 

fuck that shit! ' 
there’s one cover that really tells — 

MONK stuffed into a kid’s red wagon with a look like — 
all my playmates are gone... 

we all know each our way 

white witches blanching evil 

till rumpelstilskin gets stuck 

don’t bring fairytales into this! 

aren't you looking for home? 

i hate orgies without the right people 


leaving the play it still all seems like one... 


or a worker slipping from a scaffold at a 45 degrees angle 
balancing his two cement buckets — 


and he didn’t hit ground 


and his cement didn’t spill 
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MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


that WALLENDA WOMAN — spread out like a bird — falling 
down down from the high wire — hit ground without a single 
sound 


you hear too much! 


you see too much! 


each starts to thumb into his own direction. 
there are, of course, no cars passing either way. 


some time later; it is still not dawn 


MEAD 


MARKOW 
MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 
MEAD 
MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 
MARKOW 
MEAD 


MARKOW 


[sighing] 
if only one care would come, we could have an orgy 


if there was someone in it 
i thought you gave all that up 


im not so sure you're of this world either. but i wish one night i 
could go out & have no one disappear 


[to audience] 
he’s a poor put upon beast 


conversation is endless 
you don’t seem to be having much more luck than i am 
i’ve got faith! 


with a thing like that, you’ll be mobbed — 
with a thing like that, i’d almost get married 


i know a place of such despair 
that those in it have accepted to be kind 


are there any real people? 

i know one — very humble — says i haven’t done anything yet? 
you mean he says i haven’t done anything —-YET! 

don’t you like people? 


do you? 
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ıı MEAD w 


MARKOW 


MARKOW 


MEAD 
MARKOW 


MARKOW 


© MEAD 


| MARKOW 
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no 
i cannot imagine anyone imagining you 


if you press to the ground 
you can hear the grass grow 


please don’t come if you’ll be snoring 
please don’t come if you'll be bored 


why do all the lovely ladies say PM DEAD INSIDE? 
would you care for this dance? 
the dance is a way 


takes two to tangerine 
if we can’t have an orange 


a car will be passing soon one way or the other 


you don’t seem to care which way, do you? 


[pointing] 
look, the moon is rising! 


fuck the moon! no stars! except me, of course ’ j 
what do you think of INGMAR BERGMAN? 
being a swede — 

since when is MEAD swedish? 

you’ve never heard of mead made from angry bees? 
well what do you think — 


there’s nothing like watching the late late show alone in the dark 
with BETTE on a rerun... 


[to himself| 

the night i had passes to THE SILENCE & i phoned her & she 
said, “im in bed with a murder mystery — already 7 bodies. i’d 
like to go. but how can i leave all this? 


GRETA — now there’s a rerun that no one ever tires. have you 
ever been cold & hungry? 


Reger ore moe rrr ror 
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MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


MEAD 
MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 
MEAD 
MARKOW 
MEAD 
MARKOW 
MEAD 
MARKOW 
MEAD 
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MARKOW 


MEAD 


MARKOW 


what? 
did you know that GRETA busy cookies — i mean a special 
kind of cookies, from the same lexington avenue bakery every 


day for the last 20 years? 1 wonder who eats them all? 


you don’t happen to have any cookies on you, right now? 
or nuts or anything — 


on the road? i’ve got more than enough carrying myself about! 
i understand. i only carry vitamins myself 

i worked as a shopgirl once in the hosiery department & 

who would believe me! — for 20 minutes we talked of this & 
that backstreet in stockholm — GRETA all the while pulling on 
the woollen stockings she had just bought from me. it was a 
chilly day. 

were you ever in stockholm? 

of course not! i have a regist’ring cause for information 

you mean inexplicable source 

no! — retist’ring cause! it results in facts i have to register 

are they true? 

how should i know? 

that must be quite a burden 


it all depends on how you look at it 


[to himself| 
a stranger in the familiar land... 


GRETA could tell you — a family on the wrong side — hunger 
& TB & the rich daughters of the town picknicking on caviar & 
champagne 

there’s more to hunger than caviar — 


do you think i want to be a number! 


it all depends on how you look at it 
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MARKOW 


+ each starts to thumb in his own direction. 
there are, of course, no cars passing either way 


| a little later; it’s still not dawn 
’ MEAD 


| MARKOW 


MEAD 


| MARKOW 


| MARKOW 


£ MARKOW 
l MEAD 


| MARKOW 


t MARKOW 


t MEAD 
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FUCK FAITH! 
what makes you have such faith? 


why shouldn’t i have faith? i have nothing to lose 


DOG GOD DOG GOD DOG GOD — let’s mongrel! 


im weeding my garden now 

very carefully 

and i say to myself 

all right, take your time, weed well! 


MUCK!!! 





quoting EMERSON —”a weed is a plant whose virtues have 
not yet been discovered” 





i know some people who were aunts & uncles before they were 
born. it’s time for a dream sequence—IT’S VERY FUNNY TO 
LOOK ACROSS THE STREET & SEE WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 

do you remember that party? 


we changed clothes — 


no, we didn’t — i didn’t wear any a 
..and the punch in the bowl — 
and how they poured — | 


and how they poured in after the address was announced in all 
the bars at closing time — 


and her husband pointing to the door — 
that was the night i decided — 
would you care for this dance? 
the dance is a way F | 


i don’t dance! : | 
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{ each starts to thumb in his own direction. me MARKOW how could i be more alone than in a public place? 

J there are, of course, no cats passing either way HLA 

| me. MEAD would you care for this dance? í 

f a little later; it’s still not dawn 4 ; 

k j E they dance a slow waltz (no music) — headlights come close — whirr of motor — light & i 

i| MEAD [sings to tune on first page] WEE sound passes — MEAD & MARKOW continue waltzing in wider & wider circles. : 

ji ein hund kam in die küche po | 

und stahl dem koch ein ei MARKOW & MEAD coming to center front stage, their arms embracing audience. i 

: da nahm der koch ein messer : 

i und schlug den hund entzwei Ejo d we can’t give you anything but love — 

$ E BABY! 

$ da kamen viele hunde Pi 4 E 
und gruben ihm ein grab \ > i 
sie setzten ihm einen grabstein s) d curtain ' 


auf dem geschrieben stand — 


[starts to repeat from begin) 
ein hund kam in die kiiche — 


MARKOW [sings to same tune] 


a dog came to the kitchen ' 
and stole an egg from the cook pil 4 e 
the cook picked up a cleaver oa 
and split the dog in two 


then dogs in great numbers 
and dug for him a grave 

and placed on it a tombstone 
on which this was inscribed — 


eer oe 


[starts to repeat from begin] 
a dog came to the kitchen — 


aoe 


MEAD [screaming] p 

: all translations are phony! a 

| MARKOW there’s a car coming your way í : i is 

i MEAD it’s still time to change sides. you take it | i 
MARKOW i have to go in my own direction | ; i | 
MEAD fuck direction! i wish i’d be born sexy instead of beautiful | | : 


MARKOW when i used to write in bars, id hear words like that 


MEAD i thought you could only write when alone 
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The Kiss Behind the Smile 
A Play after Kenneth Koch 
(1966) 


Ron Padgett 


CHARACTERS 


FREEDOM, a nude statue 
E PLURIBUS UNUM, a young Romantic sculptor wearing 
white pants and orange shirt, with a red sash at his waist 


SCENE 


A sculptor’s studio in the late 19th century, At the back of the stage is 
a smaller stage with its own curtain, made of American flags. A ramp connects the 
two stages. Strewn about the larger stage are pedestals, statues, vases, and sculptural 
paraphernalia. When the curtain rises, FREEDOM is discovered on the smaller 
stage with EPLURIBUS UNUM, who is busy with chisel and mallet. After a 
pause his arms drop to his sides, 


E PLURIBUS: “Tis all in vain. My trembling, unnerved hand 
Moves uncompliant to the mind’s command. 
In vain I seek to carve upon that face 
The beaming smile that Freedom’s lips should grace. 
Long hours of toil by Ernest, Heart, and Brain 
Have failed this glorious triumph to attain. 
And now I’m vanquished, wanting but a gleam 
To light the marble face, and bid it steam 
Straight open with the fiery eloquence of Art 
A letter to the human heart. 


[He descends the ramp wearily.] 


O thou, Art, my mistress, why do you elude 
The beauty of this lady in the nude? 


| [He sinks into a chair and buries his face in his hands. Music is heard. FREEDOM slowly i 
+ descends the ramp, and as she approaches E PLURIBUS UNUM the music grows loud 
| and menacing, until she rests her hand on the back of the chair. | 


F E PLURIBUS: What! Am I dreaming someone spoke? Who’s there? 


FREEDOM: A marble power. You see I’ve waited long 


| FREEDOM: That’s very nice, but I would understand 


| E PLURIBUS: I do not know myself the import of the words 
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+ Silence.] 


t FREEDOM: What ho, E Pluribus! So downcast? 


Has Mistress Art abandoned you at last? 


I heard a voice, a sweet one, too, I’d swear. 


E [Springing up from the chair. 


Good gracious, tis a lady! How do you do? 


i 
| FREEDOM: I’m very well, sir. How are you? | E 
| I 

i 


| EPLURIBUS: Pardon me, madam, but you’re standing there... 


Would you take the pleasure of a chair? 


/ FREEDOM: Thank you, but not just yet. With your permission 


PI first disclose the purpose of my mission. 


E PLURIBUS: My statue! How can it be? What magic art 
Can so endow with life a marble heart? 


Your chisel’s touch to heal a fearful wrong. __ 
And now I’ve come to learn the why, this while, 
You’ve kept from me my right: a smile. 


F E PLURIBUS: You wish a smile! If only I could strike 


One in your face as beautiful as a bike 
Alone at evening in a starry field, 
This injury, madam, would then be healed. 


The meaning of your words. They are too grand. 


I speak: they come to trample me like herds 
Of animals I scribbled as a child. 

But this I know, O goddess sweet and mild: 
If in all this I could discern the why 

I'd tell you, then I’d...I’d gladly die. 
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FREEDOM (picking up a chisel from the table): Then die. Qe SHIRT & HEART: Hear now the hell of Valéry reverse 
: And tear and hurdle postcards for a nurse. 
[She stabs him in the heart.] j 
‘SMILE: Reddest ornery in the contest Tim! 
Iridescent now the microphone 
Inside a mariner. Fold one, sort two, 
Seismic infidel, now vaporized 
And diction furtive, and pale, and senator! 


E PLURIBUS: O Freedom, I do not understand 
This fatal motion of your lovely hand... 


[Blackout. Every few seconds a distant beep is heard. Lights slowly rise. An automobile is 
seen on the smaller stage. The studio has become a courtroom, or courtyard, with statues and 
tools arranged as judge and jury. E PLURIBUS is nowhere to be seen. FREEDOM is 
standing on a pedestal, slowly rotating.] 


[As lights fade, a long cartoon-like kiss is heard.] 


Curtain 
MALLET: The cider bead where bed and crashing 


Crashing lamb do sport in Mexico 

Is mat to duck and tall, O Mallarmé! 

In bed the smokehouse memorize of stun 
On cherry, lid, to humble me do pig! 


CHISEL: Do not say the hickory automat 
Chicagoes of unfairness to the his 
On chip! On dollar Shelley, alcohol 
And drop the upland friction bunny. 
With leather evening steep in articles 
Continue, leaning on a good-bye safety match. 


MALLET & CHISEL: O do not ever say the tennis hair 
Has lanced a dummy through the rigid air. 


BIG ROCK: Beat slow the cockroach steaming in the vest 
That’s razored down to fundamental loaf 
Where fearing intellects the draft comb 
Through. For laddies, pump, and random house 
Run bending on the storm, and danger flaps. 


ORANGE SHIRT: Thud! Thud! Ben corrodes a halt 
Round the moonlit question mark. Bueno. 
As jackets stress a slug, one noble har! 
In range on decks of endless badge 
My spanner tinge, right near in monkey light. 


HEART: You’ve mentioned badge, Lucerne, intoxicating 
Lobe, every! Rubbish now the aether: 
Baby that glistened in an art of zones, 
Zones undressing in the spilling prize. 
Hear now the hell of Valéry reverse. 





i 
1 
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RJ (Romeo & Juliet) 


(1966) 


Hannah Weiner 


MIKE: 
ROMEO: 
MIKE: 
ROMEO: 
MIKE: 
ROMEO: 
MIKE: 


ROMEO: 
MIKE: 
ROMEO: 
MIKE: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 


ROMEO: 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 


MIKE: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
MIKE: 
ROMEO: 


JULIET: 


I have received the following message from agents. 
Party? 

Saturday night 

Happy to hear it or that 

Be very careful in your intercourse with strangers 
I do not trust too much to my 


Article indicated can be supplied, but it will require fitting. 


I will lend what is required 

All precautions have been taken 

Proceed to rendezvous 

Hot bearings 

By no means plain 

What is her name? 

My name is 

Juliet 

dazzling, am, is, are 

What is your name? 

My name is 

Romeo 

Your name is not on my list; spell it alphabetically 
I wish to have personal communication with you 
Unless your ‘communication is very important, I must be 
excused 

Stranger is suspicious 

Fine day 

I beg to be excused 

The ice is so solid I cannot break through; send help 
Try again 

Stop, heave to, or come nearer, I have something to 
communicate 

Sorry, I am unable to comply with your request 








AGS 


TQB 
RIC 


fF EQO 


| KUM 


ROMEO 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
MIKE: 


ROMEO: 


JULIET: 


ROMEO: 


JULIET: 


ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 


ROMEO: 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 


JULIET: 


s 
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The following is plain language 

I doubt if it is possible 

Cannot make it out 

I decline to have anything further to say or do in the 
matter. 

Nothing to be depended upon beyond your own 
resources 

Farewell. Adieu [MIKE leaves] 

I am on fire 

You must not or cannot make any excuse 
Shall I have the pleasure to or of 
Foxtrot 

As you please 

I am willing to 

Tango 

It is very kind of you 

At last 

Bravo 

Horny 

Idiot 

You are too close. Keep farther off. 
I have orders for you not to touch 
Will you breakfast with me? 

It is not safe to go so fast 

Will you dine with me? - 
Tomorrow evening 

I doubt if it is possible 

This evening? 

What time is dinner or when will dinner be ready? 
As soon as it is dark 

With pleasure. I will accept. 

A small establishment 

Cafe. Restaurant 

What would you recommend? 
Preserved soup 

Fresh beef and vegetables 

Potato 

Cheese 

Ale, beer 

We shall have 

Sherry 

Are any oysters to be had? 

Half dozen 

Lobster 

Rhine wine 

Goose 


Rice 


wee ee 


Se ee EE 


= 


es 


a re eg ope 
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SCN 
ZGB 
TUJ 
KC 
WIZ 
DZI 

. GKI 
IVK 
OXY 
OXW 
IP 
ITY 
GHI 
IHL 
DQU 
ZMD 
MIR 
MIG 
KIQ 
MJA 
NWC 
TU 
GHI 

GIA 
SHJ 
XOR 
GDS 
GIT 
MFO 
MFD 
KZU 
OOX 
HBK 


ROMEO: 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 


ROMEO: 
JULIET: 


ROMEO: 
JULIET: 


ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
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CCO . ROMEO: Blowing too hard 





Mushroom 
Burgundy wine » DIR JULIET: Can you renew the action? 
Preserved fruit f PEO g According to the usual practice? 
Champagne f BKS ROMEO: Ishall, or will if I can , 
Bicarbonate of soda l VKE JULIET: Can you lift your screw? | ! 
Have been short on allowance for some time ' MIV ROMEO: Every exertion has been made so 
Can I get a bill cashed here? ] | SPG Operations have commenced bf 
Will you keep close to me during the night? | , OWY JULIET: You rng 
Hope you will Wie ERY Screw well oOo 
Hope you can | f JCG ROMEO: Are you coming? 
Shall we keep company? : | ; JDG JULIET: Ishall come off by and by or at the time indicated ay 
A visit from a Protestant clergyman would be much valued Si OWT ROMEO: I fear I cannot hold out much longer 
Will you lead into or point out a good berth? aa * JULIET: Stop carrying out your intentions and wait for my signals i 
When do lay days commence? oe 2) ROMEO: When will you or it be finished? j 
After dinner | JDH JULIET: I will come i 
Your zeal has been particularly noted by JCQ ROMEO: Come directly, immediately 
Have you ever? i JDC JULIET: Coming at once Vy 
f LCO ROMEO: Discharging ' 


Every evening 


Every day. Daily + ZHC Shall or will be withdrawn 
Every opportunity j DIR JULIET: Can you renew the action? 
Have you a proper certificate of competency? Al ROMEO: I will not abandon you. I will remain by you 
Have you a clean bill of health?  WGD JULIET: Sleep, sleepy, sleeping, slept 


' DXY ROMEO: , 5 f 
JULIET: snug 





You are in a very fair berth 
This is my best point 
Some swell i : 
Thank you | 
May I begin to? 

The sooner the better 

Entrance is difficult 

Try to enter 

I am in difficulties; direct me how to steer 
You should swing and enter stern first 
What is the nature of the bottom or what kind of bottom 
have you? 

Double bottom 

Stern way. Going astern 

Go astern easy. Easy astern 

I am going full speed 

It is not safe to go so fast 

It is difficult to extricate 

Is anything the matter 

Cock broken or damaged 

What do the cost of repairs amount to? 
With some assistance I shall be able to set things to rights į 
Are you in a condition to proceed? | 
If it comes on to blow 

Blowing hard 
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Abner Won’t Be Home for 


Dinner 
(1966) 


Lew Welch 


ACT ONE 
Scene One 
[ABNER and JESSIE seated at a table.] 
BERNARD: Is that you Abner? 
ABNER: All alone. All alone. 
JESSIE: I don’t really like birds. 
ABNER: They're practically reptiles. 
BERNARD: Well, I think I better be going now. Thanks a lot. 
(Exits. Enter MUSICIANS and COURTESANS, singing: 
We 
Musicians & 
Courtesans 
Are 
Scene Two 
ABNER: Lost. 
JESSIE: What. 
ABNER: Lost. 
JESSIE: What. 


ABNER: Lost. 


` 
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JESSIE: Lost what? 
ABNER: All alone. All alone. 
Scene Three 


ABNER: ThumpThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 
ThumpThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 


JESSIE: How do I know when you're through? 
ABNER: ThumpThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 
Shut up 
ThumpThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 
JESSIE: You never say you love me anymore. 
ABNER: Thump, ThumpThump 
Thump. 
Scene Four 
BERDETTE: Scrape it out. 
ABNER: Scrape scrape. 
BERDETTE: Scrape it out. 
ABNER: Scrape scrape. 
BERDETTE: Scrape it out. 


ABNER: Scrape. 


End of Act One & Intermission 


ACT TWO 
Scene One 


(Merry. Seated at a very long table: JOSLIN, FRED, BERDETTE, RUBY, 
MUSICIANS & COURTESANS.] 


JOSLIN: Ho ho ho 
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| 
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í 
| BERNARD: O broken Arab hasp! 






BERDETTE: You big freak, you brought me down! i | 








ABNER: Well, I guess I better be going now. Thanks a lot. 





RUBY: Far Away. Far Away. [swoons] i 





BERDETTE: Down I say. You brought me down! [stamps her foot] [Exit. Enter MUSICIANS and COURTESANS, singing: 





Is that you Abner? 






JOSLIN: May I introduce myself? || 








FRED: My card? | Scene Four 





K [Exit FRED and JOSLIN arm in arm.] ABNER: Scrape scrape. i | 


š+ 
JESSIE: Is that you Abner? 





F RUBY (awakening): There goes one of the smartest son-of-a-bitches you | 


and me will ever know. [swoons] 
ABNER: Scrape scrape. 







JESSIE: I don’t really like birds. 





BERDETTE: Down. The bastard. Brought me down. [stamping foot] , 





Scene Two 
ABNER: Scrape scrape. 







JESSIE: They’re practically reptiles. 












: S ABNER: Computer computer. | 








B BERNARD: Miss Computer to you. 


Scrape. 


ABNER: Scrape. Thump. 









Curtain 











: ABNER: ThumpThumpThumpThumpThump | 
ThumpThumpThumpThumpThump | 


BERNARD: Freak. Freak. 
ABNER: ThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 
ThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 


Computer computer. 


BERNARD: Freak. 






ABNER: ThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 
ThumpThumpThumpThumpThump 






BERNARD: All is lost. 







ABNER: “What, must our mouths be cold?” 


Scene Three 








ABNER: The branch of wrath. 





BERDETTE: Lost wasp? 
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Chinese Ghost Restaurant valley 






(1967) Pt (4) Country 
Pg (ALL) Landscape 
Barbara Guest : es 
| (1) Green Îl 
BE 2) Pea green j 
i (3) Nature green | 
B (4) Bean green i 
- (1) Sky green i 
ee (2) Throat green i 
SCENE: Chinese Ghost Restaurant To Stomach green i 
` I 
[Four or five (no. determinant upon actors) people are seated at a table in a = (4) Cough green 
Chinese Restaurant] | 1 (1) Sneeze green 
E 2) Hurt green 
Enter WAITER: Bamboo Shoots? (3) Well green | 
ALL: Bamboo shoots! EE (4) Kiss green 
(1) (questions) Bamboo Shoots? | (1) Everything green i 
(2) (agrees) Bamboo Shoots. } (2) All green j 
(3) (serious) Bamboo Shoots | (3) Green snow 
(4) (leans back Bamboo Shoots... | (4) Green mountain J 
considering) | F (1) Green valley 
(1) (eagerly) Bamboo Shoots! (2) Green country | 
(2) (sadly) Bamboo Shoots. (3) Green picture | 
(3) Cae Bam boo Shoo ts (4) Green peas! 
aug ' i 
(4) (hungrily) Bammmmboooo shooots | [The figures enter and take away the snow peas] il 
(1) Qourmet) Bamboo shoots i d 
' WAITER (enters):Plain mushrooms? 4 
{However, before they can lift their chopsticks the food is lifted from the table by three or four (1) Wavy 
silent figures costumed in red—the Chinese color for death——so these are our ghosts] (2) b 
rowny {J 
WAITER (enters): [Bringing in snow peas.] O) Minsky i 
(4) Not musky | 
Snow Peas? 1 . . | 
ALL: Snow Peas! i (1) Little dish of mushrooms I 
l EE (2) Mushy i 
(1) Snow mountain peas ! 
(2) Snow valley peas | : Bau 
(3) Snow country peas | is 
g 0 Small Chow 
(4) Snow landscape peas i (2) Small 
(1) Snow | eas 
i (3) Eat fast 
(2) Mountain 
(4) Try bite 
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[The figures have again entered and the mushrooms taken away] 


WAITER (enters, this time he does not ask a question, he simply states): 
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; (2) Ah Duck! 
(3) Ah Emperor’s Duck! 





: [As before food is removed by figures] 





Rice wine. 
(1) Ahm 
(2) Oooh 
(3) ummh 
(4) swallows in dry throat 
(1) Licks lip 
(2) heh heh heh heh heh heh heh heh heh 
(3) We make small Chinese sounds 


[All look at each other and lift cups] 


(4) Much wine here 
(1) Small cups 
(2) Disappear 


[And so they do, carried out by figures] 


WAITER (enters): Irresistible Duck? 


(now we have what may be called an international conversation] 


(1) I do recall in 1933—-Hankow—Such food! 
(2) Number 3 houseboy 

(3) Number 2 houseboy 

(4) Number 1 houseboy 

(1) Ah polo! 

(2) Ah tennis 

(3) Ah houseboats 

(4) Ah Pekin Caucasian Club 

(1) Ah Pekin Picnics 

(2) Ah Pekin pony rides 

(3) Ah Pekin young consulate men 

(4) Ah afternoon on shady verandah 

(1) Ah pink gins! 

(2) Ah Singapore slings! 

(3) Ah Far Eastern tummies! 

(4) Ah last glowing Empire embers of evenings 


(1) 


Ah Imperial days! 








t (1) 


T 
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2) 
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WAITER (enters): Thousand year eggs. 


I remember old Guston-Wheasy, great collector. 


| [Now they all look carefully at their eggs which are set in front of each person—each to an 
k egg, They speak as historian-connoisseurs.] 


Exquisite 

Turn of the century 

Turn of what century? 

At least Ming 

At least Tang 

Much too early for Ch’iang 

Sung? 

Definitely before the Boxer Rebellion 
I say 

Museum? 

Terribly Great Wall 

A little Tartar Horde? 

No Genghis Khan 

Advent of Taoism? 

Slightly Buddhistic 

Some Tibetan influence 

I know! Late Empress! 

Definitely sack of the Winter Palace 
Then you would say—a museum piece? 
Frightfully antiqué i 
Worthy of? 

Opium War! 

In in in [he stutters] deed! 


| [As before, Thousand Years eggs are lifted] 


WAITER (enters): Sweet and Sour? 


I wish I had eaten. 
Then I could say, “I simply can’t eat anymore.” 
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(3) Why do these ordinary dishes come in when you're 
usually so stuffed? 


(4) l TIl never say ‘no’ to “sweet and sour” again. 

(1) Nor will I. I’m so hungry I could eat those ridiculous, common 
little morsels of pork. 

(2) With that glutinous sauce. 

(3) So fattening. 

(4) Made of starch. 

(1) Why do the Chinese use so much starch in their sauces...when 


starch can’t be indigenous to the native diet? (this begins to look 


as if we're going to have a customary boring dinner conversation) j 


(2) I don’t suppose they ever heard of starch before the 10th century. { 

(3) And those floating tomatoes 

(4) And green peppers 

(1) I simply can’t see coolies growing green peppers. 

(2) For real green peppers it takes the peons. 

(3) I suppose peppers are contraband. Like everything else. 

(4) Peppers, or tomatoes, or whatever, I am very hungry. I shall never § 
go to a Chinese restaurant again. 

(1) I think that what is occuring now is part of the phenomena they 
have classified under the title: The Mysterious East. 

(2) . It certainly is mysterious. 

(3) I only wish we could call in the Fifth Hussars Scottish Guard 
Royal Irish Welsh Fusiliers Kensington Barracks! 

(4) Um. Um. So do I. 

(1) Do you suppose we could go to a Korean Restaurant and get 
fed? 

(2) Not before the bird’s nest soup. 

(3) Why? 

(4) It’s the dessert. 


{And now they resignedly hand their uneaten plates to figures] 
WAITER (enters): Bird’s nest soup? 

[Record plays bird sounds. All pick up their spoons] 

ALL: Chirrup Chirrup Chirrup 


[End with record playing bird sounds. Diners rise from table and solemnly bow to red figures 
who bow in return] 
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SCENE: Difficult mountain 


Í YOUNG MAN (trudging up difficult mountain): I promised Mike and Sam and 


Jim and Jow I would make it. Also Sandra and Linda and Gloria and Jill. And 
Adam and Roman and Marlow and Allen and Laird and Dean and Dick and 
Bess and Lana and Charlotte and Jacqueline and Pat. I mustn’t forget Pat. Or 
David. I mustn’t forget him. I told all the kids I would make it. And Lawrence 
arid Louis and John and Teddy and Tony and... I’ve got so many commitments. 
Julie, too. And Dodd. And Houston. And Austin. Such good friends. Dallas, 
darling, I almost forgot you. I’ve just got to keep up my strength. [Sings a song 
like “Tennessee Jail Break,” or one of the Johnny Cash specials.] 


i 


OLD MAN (leaping along mt. path): Hi young fellah! 


t YOUNG MAN: Where do you get your energy, man? 
| OLD MAN: From the source, man. 


] YOUNG MAN (eagerly): I’m lookin’ for the source, man. Can you put me on it? I 


hear it’s really high in Nepal, man. Lots of yum yum yum 


Í OLD MAN: Chinese say, Yum yum Amelican. 
| YOUNG MAN: Come on, you know what I mean. Big high. Yum yum 
| OLD MAN: Mountain here called “Big High.” 


| YOUNG MAN: I don’t mean this silly mountain. You know, like they say in 


Tibetan, man, “lots of smoke.” Sleep-talk-hash? Many bags. 


OLD MAN: Ah ah see 

E YOUNG MAN: You see. I see. You tell me. I on right road? 

l OLD MAN: Yes, you go road. 

I YOUNG MAN: Very high road? 

OLD MAN: You look for high? 

YOUNG MAN: How difficult it is to communicate with the backward nations. 
OLD MAN: You ask me direction? 


: YOUNG MAN (pats him on the back): Now you're with it man. You're really 


starting to send. I want to know if I’m on the road to Kubla Kahn? 








PAF or 
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OLD MAN: You wish to see dream palace? 

YOUNG MAN: I wish to see. 

OLD MAN: You not on right road to Xanadu. 

YOUNG MAN: How could I have missed it? 

OLD MAN: You not on right road. 

YOUNG MAN: Well, if I’ve missed Xanadu, is there some sort of minor place, 
not on the usual tourist list—but you know, man, a small palace, a few erotic— 
[sways suggestively back and forth] engraved stones—like sculptures, man— 
making it—Like West call Pornography???? 

OLD MAN: You're beginning to bore me. 


YOUNG MAN: I’m boring you! All I really want to know is how to get to the 


top of this mountain. They told me down there that there were some fabulous } 


gardens that grow..... 


OLD MAN: You missing Xanadu. 


YOUNG MAN: But there’s a minor Xanadu. Still untouched. One of those out- 


of-the-way places. With gardens growing—— 
[It is getting darker on the mountain] | 
OLD MAN: We really get high here now. 
YOUNG MAN (panting): We must be 20,000 feet above sea level. 
OLD MAN: You already see the sea? 
YOUNG MAN: I began there, man. You picture it. Boat. Cross water. 
OLD MAN: You see the sea? 
YOUNG MAN: Yeah. 
OLD MAN: What it look like? 


YOUNG MAN: Blue-green-grey. Heh, why we talk about the sea? I want to go 
to the top of this mountain! 


OLD MAN: Sea once on top this mountain. I never see the sea. 


YOUNG MAN: So—you’ve missed a lot. It’s getting darker. [looking around him] 
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OLD MAN: Dark like middle of sea. 
t YOUNG MAN (trying to laugh): No high there. 
| OLD MAN: New High here. Old high sea.You look for high, follow me. 
| YOUNG MAN: You're running! I can’t run up this mountain. I’m out of breath. 


i OLD MAN: Mountain once low.You run on it like sea shore. You run. Follow me. 


YOUNG MAN (gasping): I’m out of breath. 
we 


| OLD MAN: You by sea shore. 
t YOUNG MAN: You're going too fast! 
/ OLD MAN: I find mountain by sea shore. Seek very high. You follow me! 


i YOUNG MAN: I follow you. You show me. I tried. [collapses, breathing short and 


heavy. Then notices that he is alone] Where is the old man? [He’s scared] There 
must be 3,000 feet ahead of me. Now it’s foggy. And I’ve missed Xanadu. 
Where where where? 


| [And fog swirls] 


SCENE: The British Embassy. Peking. Time: Present or rather, 
1968. 


ENGLISH CONSUL: I am an Officer of Her Majesty’s Government. You cannot 


arrest me. 


F 1st GUARD: Heh Heh 
| 2nd GUARD: Ho Ho 
| 1st GUARD: You resist arrest? 


ENGLISH CONSUL: I don’t resist anything about which I have not previously 


been informed. 
1st GUARD: I bet. 


2nd GUARD: Heh heh. Moral immoral English gentleman. [in English Accents] I 
sweah. 


CONSUL: See here, what do you think you are doing? 


1st GUARD: We no think. 
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2nd GUARD: Somebody do that for us. [lifts eyes] Somebody way up top. 
CONSUL: Will you please put me in touch with your governors? 


1st GUARD: Governors? That’s a good one. What does he think this is, “The 
Dream of Red Chamber”? 


2nd GUARD: What’ that? 


1st GUARD: Forget I said it. [aside to guard] A book on the black list. Old China 
governing class. 


2nd GUARD: Look, I’ve got this warrant to read out to him. 
1st GUARD: Go ahead. 


2nd GUARD: Inasmuch as you, a representative of Her Majesty’s Government 
have been found guilty by—what do we call ourselves now? I can’t read the 
fine print—Anyway Mao says you're a foreign ugly despicable smelly big- 
nosed guy and we don’t want you dirtying up our streets any more. So we're 
telling you. We're telling you—Buddy—Stay home. Don’t leave your digs. Sit 
tight. Don’t try to get out until we tell you to. You're on first base until the 
pitcher lets go with a homer. 


1st GUARD: That means you, baby. 


CONSUL: I take it you are attempting to tell me that I am now under “house 
arrest.” 


2nd GUARD: Yeah. Live it up. 


[Now the lights go down. A few days have passed. We are inside the British Embassy with 
Her Majesty's Representative and his wife.] 


CONSUL: I say, Jean. I hope it’s not too rough on you. 


JEAN: Darling, when we married I said I would follow you.....somewhere East of } 


Suez... 
CONSUL: By the old Moulmein Pagoda... 


JEAN: Looking eastward toward the sea... 


CONSUL: I never told you this, Jean. But one of the reasons I married you was... i 


your real comprehension.....and almost total...recall....of...Kipling. 


JEAN: So many times I’ve thought of what Kipling wrote about The East..... 
“Where the best is like the worst” Darling. I’m so happy just being with 


l 
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you. Alone. It wasn’t always so easy for me to have those pretty—young— 
Chinese—servants hovering about. But now they’re gone. And we're alone. 


; CONSUL (uneasily): I rather miss those servants. 


JEAN (Looking directly and meaningfully at him): They were such—such competent 


servants. 


; CONSUL (sighs): Now we are alone. I say, Jean, can you cook? 


F JEAN: Oh rather. I mean, well it’s been such years—what with the native servants 


and all~{swallows] But I am able to prepare....1 am able to prepare. Remember 
Mummy's recipes? The ones she so carefully tucked into my suitcase I packed 
for the P and O boat coming out? I think I have lost them. How dreadful. 
How simply dreadful. Darling—do you like [triumphantly] pigeon pie? 


CONSUL (He is not aggravated, he is just sad): Jean.... 
f [Late night. Jean enters her husband’s bedroom, carrying a lighted candle.] 


| JEAN (Entering her husband’s bedroom. Carrying quilt): Darling. I know it’s been such 


a long while since we’ve shared a room. I won't trouble you. I promise. Oh 
Timothy. I’m so frightened. If you would just permit me to lie on a quilt here 
near your bed. I hear such strange noises. 


CONSUL (from bed): I have, heard them also. By all means, Jean, take your quilt 
and lie there on the floor. If I can be of any comfort to you. 


JEAN: Oh you can. Just your presence— 


F CONSUL: What was that! 


JEAN: Just a cool breeze. Nothing to disturb us. 


Í CONSUL: I thought I saw something. 


AN: So did I. One’s imagination does run away with one. 


CONSUL: Why don’t you move your quilt nearer my bed? 


JEAN: If you like, darling. 


F CONSUL: I’m sure there’s someone in this room. 
JEAN: Only me, darling. 


CONSUL: If this house arrest goes on much longer, I shall be a wreck. I do hope 


they have received my telegram at Whitehall. 





fue tot 
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CONSUL: Jean, do ignore your Scottish ancestry. I have never approved of that 
Celtic—what was that? 


JEAN: Just my hand, darling. I was trying to pull the quilt over me. It’s quite chilly 
here on the floor. 


CONSUL: Forgive me, Jean. One of the qualities I most admire in the Scots is 
their ability to endure hardship. Quite the only people in the world who can 
put up so well with draughts. 


JEAN: I saw something yellow. 
CONSUL (yawns): Probably the dawn. We really must get down to sleep. I must be 
alert tomorrow when those guards question me..... I say, Jean, ....there is yellow 


light in this room.... Jean! Do please come here on my bed. It will be much 
better if there are two of us to cope with—whatever— 


JEAN (sleepily): What darling? 


CONSUL: Jean! There’s a very odd person in this room. Standing there at the foot 
of my bed. 


JEAN: Darling. Do try to get some sleep. We must attempt to set standards. We 


must discipline ourselves. We must not be afraid. We must be strong. We must 
be courageous. We must put up a noble front. It may be months before we are 


released. We must—[she falls asleep] 


CONSUL (to figure): I am a servant of Her Majesty’s Government. I am in need of 
sleep. [Falls back on pillow and pulls blanket over his face. 


[Outside] 

1st GUARD: Whatcher doing? 

2nd GUARD: Only watching them two. 
1st GUARD: What are they doing? 


2nd GUARD: It’s real crazy. She’s lying on the floor. He’s on the bed. She’s asleep. 
He's sitting straight up in bed like he’s scared out of his wits. 


1st GUARD: What did you expect? 


SCENE: Gymnasium. Red China. 


[Enter citizen’s committee. Officials are in Mao uniforms.] 
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OLD OFFICIAL (looking around): 1 seem to remember this place. 


OFFICIAL (leans over and whispers in old one’s ear): We're in ancient conservatory of 
once Li Chieu private house. Hush. Worth your life. , 


. OLD OFFICIAL: Memory has departed. 


GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: [He addresses three students who have entered the 
room. They have long black hair. The hair falls over their faces.] 


OLD OFFICIAL: Much hair. No pigtail. 
OFFICIAL: Hush. Much symbolism here. 
GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: Down! 
THREE (bow low swinging their heads down): Mao! 
GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: Up! 

THREE (lift up): Hair! 

GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: Down! 
THREE (bend aoa Mao! 

GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: Up! 

THREE (stand up): Hair! 

GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: Sideways! 
THREE (bend sideways): Mao! 

GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: Sideways again! 
THREE (bend sideways): Hair! 


OLD OFFICIAL (whispering): Most instructive. We know Mao translate Hair. Why 
continue? 


OFFICIAL: For benefit of Western delegation. Very backward people. Do not 
understand Mao translate Hair. 


OLD OFFICIAL: How long this continue? 


OFFICIAL: Perhaps long time. Until Western people understand many things. 
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OLD OFFICIAL: Ah. Many years. 

OFFICIAL: Many years. We have time. Much time. 
OLD OFFICIAL: I don’t. 

OFFICIAL: Sleep awhile old one. 

OLD OFFICIAL: My years thank you. [Nods. Sleeps.] 


[Now the gymnasium students are moving, as if in a trance. They have been performing for l 
hours. The officials also appear to be in their own trance. There is slow Chinese difficult music 
and fast Chinese difficult music. Or there is Chinese rock. Everyone is in a trance. ] 


GYMNASTS (chant): 


AIR MOUSE 
SCARE HOUSE 

WE SCARY GHOSTS 

IN A TRUCE 

THERE IS NO LOOSE FOR SCARE 
WE FIND HAPPY HAIR 

WE FIND NO SCARY HAIR 
IN LOVING MAOING 

LIKE CANOEING 

ON PEACEFUL WATERS 

WE SEND OUR DAUGHTERS 
WITH SHORT HAIR 

AND NO SCARE 

LIKE BRIGHT MAO 

SWIMS THE VOWEL 

TO HAPPY CHINA 


WE EMBRACE 

FEARY FACE 
MOST PORCELAIN GHOST 
MOST HEAVENLY PLACE 


OFFICIAL (shakes himself): I really don’t know what this means. 


GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: This is not my plan, sir. For happy citizen 
celebration. 


OFFICIAL: I assumed it had been explained to you. [Groggily gets to his feet] Poetry 
no longer part of Chinese culture. 


GYMNASIUM INSTRUCTOR: Whole life I never read poetry. I physical man. I 
man of people. 


4 
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OFFICIAL: You will appear before the Central Citizen Penal Committee. 


OLD OFFICIAL (wakes up): Pleasant dream. Heard singing. Like young larks. Like 
old days in happy house. [Cackles. Looks at the other two.} Trouble here? 


SCENE: London 1890. Two men are sitting in the study of 
a house in London. Establish a sort of Sherlock Holmes 
atmosphere. Low fire. Horse hoofs on brick pavement 
outside. Fog. 


1st MAN (taking watch out of pocket, looking at it): It’s getting on. Must be taking 
myself off. 


2nd MAN (goes to window and pulls curtain back): Quite a fog out. Have your man 
drive carefully. [Rings for BUTLER who enters immediately] Call Sir Andrew's 
carriage, Greaves. [Exit BUTLER] 


[The two men smile at each other. They walk toward the door with their arms around each 
other’s back.] 


2nd MAN: The next time I have a Chinese puzzle, I'll know whom to turn to. 


ist MAN: Nothing at all, my dear fellow. Any time. We have these problems every 
day at the museum. 


2nd MAN: Then you do consider the vase quite—quite 

1st MAN: Consider! It is one of the finest specimens of the Dynasty! 

2nd MAN: Then I wasn’t way out in paying that price? 

ist MAN: You have bought yourself one of the greatest bargains in the field. Any 
time you wish to hand that vase over to us at the museum, our grateful paws 


shall be outstretched: 


2nd MAN: And I assure you that given my few remaining years your museum will 
be an early recipient. 


1st MAN: Enjoy the vase. It is very beautiful and very authentic. 


[BUTLER enters and announces carriage. The two friends say goodnight. Sound of horse 
hooves on pavement, etc. Lights flicker] 


2nd MAN: Blast this electric light. Invented nonsense. 


BUTLER: Shall you want anything else, sir? 
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: 2nd MAN: No, no. Fl be taking myself off to bed. 
[He exits. BUTLER lowers lights. Exits. 


Now we are in silent room. Figures begin to step off Chinese vase. Man fishing. Maidens 

with fans. Two men playing ancient Chinese chess game. Any sort of Chinese vase action. 
Opportunity for actors to improvise whimsical and delicate sort of mime. Probably in 
atmosphere a little like an old-fashioned ballet of toys in toy shop after toymaker asleep. Toy 
shop ballet music.] 


THE LAST EPISODE is taken from the Book of the poet, 
Tu Fu, who writes of his dream of the poet, Li Po. Li Po had 
been dead from the beginning of the first night, although Tu 
Fu had not known this. 


I quote from Tu Fu in translation. 


In these two ‘Dreaming of Li Po’ dreams Tu Fu ranges over three distinct and 
incompatible theories of dream interpretation without apparently being aware 
that he is doing so. In lines 5-6 


Old friend entered my dream 
Makes-clear I always think-of-him 


he says that the dream apparition shows that Li Po has been on his mind a lot: 
a perfectly rational psychological explanation. He immediately follows this, 
however, by expressing the view that it is Li Po’s soul which has visited him, 
and he continues to assume this throughout the rest of the poem. 





You are now in net (net is law—dream logic, meaning 

How have-got feather wings how did you get here? I thought 
you were in prison) 

Afraid is-not living soul 

Road far cannot-be measured 


Tu Fu means that Li Po’s soul would be unable to make the journey there 
and back while he slept, because of the distance, such a great distance that the 
journey back through the passes was made at night. 


Soul come maple-woods green 
Soul return passes dark 


Sinking moon fills roof-beams 
Still doubtful shine-on your face 


H Water deep waves broad 
Don’t let water-dragons get. 


When Tu Fu waked he saw the whole room bathed in moonlight. He looked 
around half expecting the moonlight to reveal Li Po still standing in one of its 
corners. 
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Then the 2nd Poem “Dreaming of Li Po” 


Three nights repeatedly dream-of you 
Kindly concern your mind 


Take leave always flurried 
Ruefully say Come not easy 


River-lakes much wind-waves 
Boat-oars fear lose-sink 


Go-out door scratch white head 
As-if disappointed in life time ambition 


Official fill capital city 
This man alone is wretched 


Who says net wide-meshed 
Growing old body yet in trouble 


Thousand autumn myriad year name 
Forlorn post-mortem affair 
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Sister Son/ji 
(1969) 


Sonia Sanchez 


(Characters: SISTER. SON/JI—dressed in shapeless blk/burlap dress, blk/ 
leotards & stockings; gray /natural wig—is made to look in her fifties. 


Scene: The Stage is dark except for a light directed on the middle of the stage 
where there is a dressing/room/table/with drawers/and chair—a noise is heard 
offstage—more like a deep/guttural/laugh mixed with the sound of two/slow/ 
dragging feet—as a figure moves and staps, back to the audience, the stage 
lightens. 


Time: Age and now and never again.] 


SISTER SON/JI (as she turns around, the faint sound of music is heard): 

not yet. turn off 
that god/damn music. this is not my music/day. i'll tell u when to play music to 
soothe my savage sounds. this is my quiet time. my time for reading or thinking 
thoughts that shd be thought. [Pause.] now after all that talk, what deep thoughts 
shd i think today. Shall they be deeper than the sounds of my blk/today or shall 
they be louder than the sounds of my white/yesterdays. [Moves to the dressing/table 
and sits in the chair] Standing is for young people. i ain’t young no mo. My young 
days have gone, they passed me by so fast that i didn’t even have a chance to see 
them. What did i do with them? What did i say to them? do i still remember them? 
Shd i remember them? hold on Sister Son/ji—today is tuesday. Wed. is yr/day for 
remembering. tuesday is for reading and thinking thoughts of change. 

Hold on! hold on for what? ami 
not old? older than the mississippi hills i settled near. Ain’t time and i made a truce 
so that i am time 

a blk/version of past/ago & now/time. 
no, if i want to i shall remember. 
rememberings 
are for the old. 
What else is left them? My family is gone. all my beautiful children are 
buried here in mississippi. , 
Chausiku. Mtume. Baraka. Mungu./brave warriors. DEAD. 
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Yes. rememberings 


are for the near/dead/dying. 
for death is made up of past/actions/deeds and 


thoughts. [Rises.] 
So. fuck the hold/ons. 
today. i shall be a remembered Sister Son/ 
ji. today i shall be what i was/shd have been and never can be again. today i shall 
bring back yesterday as it can never be today. 
as it shd be tomorrow. 


[She drags her chair back to the dressing table and opens the drawer—her movements are still 
slow-eldish—she takes off her gray/wig and puts on a straightened /blk/wig—stands and 


| puts on a wide belt, a long necklace and a bracelet on her right ankle. as she sits and begins 


to remove the make/up of old age from her face her movements quicken and become more 
active. a recording of Sammy Davis Jr. singing “This is my beloved” is heard and she joins 
in—] 


SISTER SON/JI: “strange spice from the south, honey from the dew drifting, 
imagine this in one perfect one and this is my beloved. And when he moves and 
when he talks to me, music—ah-ah-mystery 7 


[Hums the rest as she takes off all the make/up and puts on some lipstick. when she stands 
again she is young—a young/negro/woman of 18 or 19. she picks up a note/book and 
begins to run across the stage.] 


' SISTER SON/JI: i'm coming nesbitt. i'm coming. Hey, thought i'd never catch 


u-—how are u? [Looks down for she has that shyness of very young women who are 
unsure/uncertain of themselves and she stretches out her hand and begins to walk—a 
lovers walk.] yeah. i’m glad today is friday too. that place is a mad/house. hunter 
collége indeed. do u know nesbitt that the ole/bitch in my political theory 
course couldn’t remember my name there are only 12 of us in the class—only 3 
negroes—as different as day and night and she called out Miss Jones, Miss Smith, 
Miss Thomas and each time she looked at the three of us and couldn’t remember 
who was who. Ain’t that a drag? But she remembered the ofays’ names/faces and 
they all look alike honey. [Turns & faces him.] you know what i did? u know what 
i did nesbitt? i stood up, picked up my note/book and headed for the door and u 
know she asked where i was going and i said out of here—away from us because 
u don’t even know my name unless i raise my hand when u spit out three/blk/ 
names—and she became that flustered/red/whiteness that ofays become, and said 
but u see it’s just that—and i finished it for her—i sd it’s just that we all look alike. 
yeah. well damn this class (wanted to say fuck this class honey but she might have 
had a heart/attack/rt/there in class) i said damn this class. im a human being to 
be remembered just like all the other human beings in this class. and with that i 
walked out. [Is smiling as she turns her head.] what did u say? am i going back? no 
honey. how/why shd i return? she showed me no respect. none of the negroes in 
that class was being respected as the individuals we are—just three/big/blk/masses 
of blk/womanhood. that is not rt. can’t be. [Stops walking.] 


rr w e wm T OF 
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Uh-huh. i'll lose the 
credit for that course but i'll appeal when i’m a senior and u know what i'll write 
on that paper. i’ll write the reason i lost these three credits is due to discrimination, 
yes. that’s what i'll say and... 

oh honey. yes. it might have been foolish but it was 
right. after all at some point a person’s got to stand up for herself just a little and... 
oh. u have a surprise. what? there? that’s yrs? boss. o it’s boss. [Jumps up & down.] 
Nesbitt yr/father is the nicest man. what a beautiful car. now u can drive up from 
Howard on weekends. yes. i'd like that. Let’s go for a ride, u know upstate N.Y. is 
pretty this time of yr. where we headed for? 

Yes. i do love u nesbitt. i've told u so 
many times but i'm scared to do it because i might get pregnant; i’m scared of the 
act. i guess u're right in saying that i’m against it becuz it has not been sanctioned 
by church/marriage and... 

i'm trembling nesbitt. 
i feel the cold air on my thighs. 
how shall i move my love; i keep missing the beat of yr/fast/movements. 
is it time 
to go already? that’s rt. we do have to go to yr/father’s/dance. how do i look? 
any 

different? i thought not. i'm ready to go. 

[Softly.] nesbitt do u think after a first 
love each succeeding love is a repetition? 


[The stage darkens and SON/JI moves to the dressing/table and sits. Then a tape of 
Malcolm’s voice is heard and SON/JI adds a long skirt, removes the straightened/wig and 
puts on large/hoop /earings.] 


SISTER SON/JI: racist? brothers & sisters. he is not the racist here in white/ 
america. he is a beautiful/blk/man who talks about separation cuz we must move 
there. no more fucking SIT/ins—toilet/ins—just like he says—the time for ins 

is over and the time for outs is here. out of this sadistic/masochistic/society that 
screams its paleface over the world. the time for blk/nationhood is here. [Gets up & 


moves forward.] 
Listen. listen. did u hear those blk/words of that beautiful/blk/ 


warrior/prince—Did u see his flashing eyes and did u hear his dagger/words. cuz if i 


u did then u will know as i have come to know. u will change—u will pick up yr/ 
roots and become yr/self again—u will come home to blk/ness for he has looked 
blk/people in the eye and said 

welcome home. yr/beautiful/blkness/awaits u. here’s 
my hand brother/sister—welcome. Home. [Stage lightens.] 

brother Williams. this 

blk/power/conference is outa sight. i ain’t never seen so many heavee/blk/people 
together. i am learning too much. this morning i heard a sister talk about blk/ 
women supporting their blk/men, listening to their men, sacrificing, working 
while blk/men take care of bizness, having warriors and young sisters. i shall leave 
this conference brother with her words on my lips. i will talk.to sisters abt loving 
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their blk/men and letting them move in tall/straight/lines toward our freedom. yes 
i will preach blk/love/respect between blk/men and women for that will be the 
core/basis of our future in white/america. 

But. why do u have to split man. u’ve 
been out all this week to meetings. can’t we have some time together. the child is 
in bed. and i don’t feel like reading. it’s just 11 PM. can’t we talk/touch. we hardly 
talk any more. im afraid that one day we’ll have nothing to say to each other. 

es. 
i know u're tired. i know that the brothers are always on yr/case where u're ý 
organizing; and u need to unwind from the week but i want to unwind with 
u.i want to have a glass of wine with u and move into yr/arms; i want to feel 
u roving inside of me. we haven’t made love in weeks man and my body feels 
dead, unalive. i want to talk abt our past/future—if we have one in this ass/hole 
country. Don’t go. Stay home with me and let us start building true/blk/lives—let 
our family be a family built on mutual love and respect. Don’t leave me man i’ve 
been by myself for weeks. we need time together. blk/people gots to spend all their 
spare time together or they'll fall into the same traps their fathers and mothers fell 
into when they went their separate ways and one called it retaining their manhood 
while the other called it just plain /don’t/care/about/family/hood. a man is a man 
in a house where a woman/children cry out for a man’s presence—where young 
warriors can observe their father’s ways and grow older in them—where young 
sisters can receive the smiles of their fathers and carry their smiles to their future 
husbands. Is there time for all this drinking—going from bar to bar. Shouldn’t we 
be getting ourselves together—strengthening our minds, bodies and souls away 
from drugs, weed, whiskey and going out on Saturday nites. alone. what is it all 
about if the doings-do not match the words? 


[Stage becomes dark with only a spotlight on SISTER SON/JI’s face and since she is 
constantly moving on the stage, sometimes she is not seen too clearly. 


SISTER SON/JI (is crooning softly): hee. haa. haa. THE HONKIES ARE 
COMING TO TOWN TODAY. HOORAY. HOORAY. HOORAY. 
THE 
CRACKERS ARE COMING TO TOWN TODAY. TODAY. TODAY. 
HOORAY. 
where are u man? hee hee. hee. the shadow knows. we are our brother’s 
keepers. we must have an undying love for each other. it’s 5 AM in the morning. 
i 
am scared of voices moving in my head. 
ring-around-the-honkies-a pocketful-of- 
gunskerboomkerboomwehavenopains. 
the child is moving inside of me. where are 
you? Man yr/son moves against this silence. he kicks against my silence. 
Aaaaaaaah. 
Aaaaaaaah. Aaaaaaaah. oh. i must keep walking. man, come fast. come faster than 
the speed of bullets—faster than the speed of lightning and when u come we'll see 
its SUPER-BLOOD. HEE. HEE. HAA. FOOLED U DIDN'T IT? Ahhh—go 
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way. go way voices that send me spinning into nothingness. Ah, aah. aaaah. aaaaah.. 
Aaaaaah. AaaAaah. Aaaaah. Aaaaah. AaAaah. AaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaH. [SISTER SON/JI 
falls on her knees and chants.] 


What is my name o blk/prince in what house do 
i walk while i smell yr/distant smells 

how have i come into this land 

by what caravan did i cross the 

desert of yr/blk/body? 


[SISTER SON/JI finally moves to the dressing/table. her walk is slower. almost oldish. she 
rests her head. then the sound of drums is heard mixed with a Coltrane sound. SISTER 
SON/JI puts her hands over her ears to drown out the sounds but they grow louder and 
she lifts her head, removes her jewelry, removes the long skirt, puts on a gun and belt, ties a 
kerchief around her head and puts a baby/carrier on her back. the music subsides.] 


SISTER SON/JI: do u think they will really attack us? what abt world opinion? 
no t hadn’t noticed that they had a new administration. newer and better fascist 
pigs. So we must send all the children away. will i help take them? Yes. but will i 
have enough time to get back and help. good. Ahh—u think it’ll be a long/drawn/ 
out fight. are we well prepared mume?—come children. Malika~-Nakawa~Damisi, 


Mungu, Mjumbe, Mtume, Baraka. come. the trucks are ready to take us on our trip. 


make sure u have yr/lunches and canteens. make sure u have yr/identification tags, 
where is our drummer? 
Mwenge play us yr/songs as we leave. 
i shall return soon 
mume. i shall return soon. [The sounds of guns/helicopters are heard.] 

So the war is 
becoming unpopular. and many devils are refusing to fight us. good. mume. can we 
trust the devils who have come to fight on our side? the women and i don’t mind 
the male/devils here but the female/devils who have followed them. they shd not 
be allowed here. what happens to them when the one they are following is killed. 
It will become a problem if we don’t send them packing. rt. away. 

Ah. that sounds 
like a heavy attack. It is. women. sisters. Let us sing the killing/song for our men. 
let us scream the words of dying as we turn/move against the enemy. [SISTER 
SON/JI moves as she chants.] 


OQOOOU—WAH 

OQOOOU—WAH 
OOOQU— OOOU—O0OO0U—WAH—WAH—WAH— 
OQOOU— OOOU—OOO0OU—WAH—WAH—WAH— 

EEYE—YO 

EEYE—YO 
EEYE—-EEYE—-EEYE—YO—YO— 
EEYE—EEYE—EEYE--YO-—-YO— 


H 
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Is it true that Mungu is here? But. he is only thirteen. a child. He’s still a child 
mume. He’s as tall as u mume but he’s still a boy. send him back. all the other 
warriors are fifteen. are we—do we need soldiers that badly. Mume. please send 
him back. he’s just a boy. he’s just my little boy. ; 
he’s not so tall stretched out on the 
ground. the bullets have taken away his height. Mungu. Mungu. Mungu. can u hear 
me? 

do my words go in and out yr/bullet/holes till they finally rest inside u? 
Mungu. Mungu. Mungu. My first warrior. i love u my little one even as u stare 
yt/death stare. SCREAM-HEY-SCREAM-HEY. 

Yes. u. death. i'm calling yr/name. 
why notme? Stay away from my family. i've given u one son—one warrior for 
yt/apprenticeship. git stepping death for our tomorrows will be full of life/living/ 
births. ; 

if he keeps the devil/woman then he shd be made to leave. Yes. he must go. 
Mume. tell me what are all these deaths for, with more likely to come? so he can 
feel sorry for a devil/woman and bring her whiteness among all this BLK/NESS. 
he 
feels sorry for her. and what abt our teachings. have we fogotten so soon that we 
hate devils. that we are in a death/struggle with the beasts. if she’s so good. so 
liberal. send her back to her own kind. Let her liberalize them. Let her become 
a camp follower to the hatred that chokes white/america. yes i wd vote to send 
yr/partner to certain death if he tries to keep her. 
these mississippi hills will 
not give up our dead. my son/our son did not die for integration. u must still 
remember those ago/yrs.when we had our blk/white period. they died for the 
right of blk/children to run on their own land and let their bodies explode with 
the sheer joy of living. of being blk/and many children have died and these brown 
hills and red gullies will not give up our dead. 
- and neither will i. 


{The sounds of guns, planes are heard. SISTER SON/JI moves slowly to the dressing/room 
table. the war/sounds decrease and a sound like Coltrane mixed with drums begin slowly, 
tiredly. she puts on the gray/haired/wig, takes off the gun & baby/carrier—and puts on the 
make/up of all the yrs she has gathered. then she turns around in the chair and stares at the 
audience. | 


SISTER SON/JI: Death is a five o’clock door forever changing time. And wars 
end. Sometimes too late. i am here. still in mississippi. Near the graves of my past. 
We are at peace. the state supports me and others like me and i have all the time 

i want to do what all old/dying people do. Nothing. but i have my memories. 
[Rises.] Yes. hee. hee. i have my sweet/astringent memories becuz we dared to 
pick up the day and shake its tail until it became evening. a time for us. blk/ness. 
bik/people. Anybody can grab the day and make it stop. can u my friends? or may 
be it’s better if i ask: i 


will you? 
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Jhakh 
(1970) 


James Keilty 


[Diuta bairakh; an jhakh an boir gaimoi chemisasum an perdiljha; an gai dul an gain 
diumaniban.| 


GAIN: Sho ami amyamvon? 

GAI: Bal ashemo. Su bal amshama. 

GAIN: Sili su bal amshama? 

GAI: Irshiomil...O, na bal tibilida amtaumid shemid sho bomoi? 
GAIN: Adalgamo shemid sho amyamo. 

GAI: Jhashil? 

GAIN: Jhashil. 

GAI: Nei menida an boir gai. Dimyod sil sho shamula shi jhakh. 
GAIN: Si irda an sholnai sidim. 

GAI: Bal adumishemo sul. Dimyod sil. 

GAIN: Dai khabalshi prashadsim? 

BOIR GAI: Atibilido. 

GAT: Sumi dunean 

GAIN: Dai shemi sho shamula shi jhakh? 

BOIR GAI: Ashemo. 


GAIN: Diukh, sho? 
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BOIR GAI: Sili dai bli shemid? 


GAI: Adimyodum ta ansum tel. 


| GAIN: Sili dai bal bli dilidermid al? 

Í BOIR GAI: Su bal irda niu bal ablio dilidermid dil... 

GAIN: Diukh? 

| BOIR GAI: Bio dilam, ablio shemid sili dai bli shemid. i 


GAI: Se bal shema sili se blia shemid. i 


GAIN: Sha bal prashada. Ashemo moidildisumi sili albio shemid. 


| GAI: Shidam diliderm amil. 


GAIN: Tibilirid su menida sumuzma meiojha. ; 


BOIR GAI: Nyod menida sumuzma meiojha? 


| GAIN: Nyod menida jhata shil sita jhakh. 


f BOIR GAI: Bio, kham ta jhakh bal foada an shil...? 


GAI: Biritum, kham ta jhakh bal foada an shil, nyod situ? 


GAIN: Shasam bal ablio sholamid sul. 


| GAI: Sili? 
| GAIN: Diukh, kham ta jhakh bal foada an shil nai menida bo difod amyamid. 


f BOIR GAI: Shigoimsumi? Sho dai bli amyamid? 


GAIN: Antulisho trota telidmul. 
BOIR GAI: Bio nyod sha blijhama? 


GAI: Ashemo nyod sha blijhama. Biushil se semdiusifa amyamid—kthimsumi 
amyamid—bio jhashil... 


GAIN: Moyosumi bal asemdiusifo amyamid tulisho. Ablio shemid sho amyamvo. 
Ablio amyamid antulishojha. 


BOIR GAI: Nyod irida antulisho? 
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GAI: Ansamya agoimum baltel bio bal atibilido disudúmitad sul irshiomil bal 


GAIN: An difod, an moyotelsum difod. : 
+ adiuduamtdlum. 





GAI: O,an moyotelsum difod! Dai bli amyamid kharadjha? 
GAIN: Bo, bal ablio amyamid kharadjha. Abiumanibum amtaumid, byo ablio 
amtaumid antulishojha. 


GAIN: Nyod dai blijhami? 


GAI: Adumtimilum dul ajhadákhum am páidul. An syamtelt id 
BOIR GAI: An moyotelsum difodjha. shidam amorkhemam goimid baltel. i i rear 
GAIN: Sha, an moyotelsum difodjha. | BOIR GAI: Dai bal goimum tal trili’l? 


BOIR GAI: Shi jhakhdi’ nai menidan sutuli, sutuli sutuli moyotelsum difod’l. Nai GAI: Dam ajhamadum, bal adisudúmito tulitel. 
menidan tumi tal moyotelsum difod’l primili. fj ~ 
| BOIR GAI: Ansamya adumtumilum dul ajhadakhum a idul i dil, bi 
GAI: Moyosumi, byo nai bal menida an moyotelsum difod, an dul ansim an. Shi agoimum tal trili’l. Sei imshalum. l a ae 
irda an moyotelsum difod kai, sha irda an moyotelsum difod nai, dul sha, dul sha, 
dul sha... | Y Su samnya sumuzma goimid tuli trili’l. Su irda ansim an ramkado’ mulam 
i i. 
GAIN: Ablio shemid sho shi jhakh shamula. i 
l GAL; Atibilido biudifodid dil antuli trili’l. 
BOIR GAI: Su bal shamula tuli difodjha. j 
GAIN: Sho? 
| 
| 


GAIN: Sha bal primilia. Tumi jhakh’l morkheman shamulid antuli difodjha. 
GAI: Dilam dim amtil’l, sho sholnai. 


GAIN: Bio bona blia dilidermid al sho shamula shi jhakh. 


GAIN: Sha bal birituma? [Jhata BOIR GAI.] Sha bal birituma? D 
BOIR GAI: Adilidermum dil, shi jhakh bal fa an shil, su amyama jhashiltro. 
BOIR GAI: An jhakh irda an jhakh, adumishemo, khamsim su shamula antulisho 


so bal. Sha irda nyod adumishemo. GAIN: Kham su amyama jhashiljha sha irda an shil, shidam su bal amyama 


GAI: Shigoimsumi, antuli moyotelsum difod so su bal irda an jhakh, dai blijhami. l 
| jhashiltro. 
l 


GAIN: Bo, bal adumishemo sha, irshiomil kham ta jhakh shamulida balsho nai bal 


menida’n an jhakh nai. Sha irda nyod adumishemo. BOIR GAT: Dai biritumi. 


GAI: Shidam amy4mami jhata jhashil niu menida jhata shil sita jhakh. 


BOIR GAI: Dul syam dai’l mulshemisimin dai’l morkhemin dilidermid al nyod 


menidum jhata jhashil niu menida jhata shil sita jhakh. 


i 
GAI: Byo nyod dai blijhami balshomoi? l | 
GAIN: Balsho irda balsho, sha irda tumi. 

| 


: : pee : : i i ermo’ dil nyod menida 
menida balshojha...ablio’n shemid. jhata jhashil niu menida jhata shil sita jhakh. Á 


GAI: Sha telboa: baltel menida balshojha. 


im BOIR GAI: O, amenido kai jhashil. 
H 
GAIN: Kainaisumi, dul bal ablio amyamid sho nai menida baltel. | 
| 


BOIR GAI: Dai jhashil menidum balsho? Biushil amenidum balsho, nyod nai GAI: Adilmurdimo dil niu kham dai menididi kai adilid 
: ení aia 
GAIN: Kham dai menidi kai jhashil shi morkhemirid ta jhashil niu menida jhata 
; ; ; shil sita jhakh. 
BOIR GAI: Biushil agoimum baltel. ..su morkhemirid tubi diusifsum. 


| | BOIR GAI: Su primilia. 
| E 


GAIN: Bal altro. 








ory | voice Ly 
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GAIN: Shidam ami bal morkhemon amyamid jhata jhashil niu menida jhata shil 
ae sita jhakh irshiomil dilsamyasumi ami praminum jhata jhashil niu menida jhata shil 
1 sita jhakh. í 


GAI: Sili? Nyodtro? 


oo GAL Irshiomil dilam dai’l manibum bal ashemum sho amenidum. Shisam 
ashemo niu amenido jhata jhashil niu menida jhata shil sita jhakh. Sha irda tubi 


GAI: Diukh, amyamami kharadjha shasam. 
` sumuzlal shemid, sa bal irda tumina nyo shema sho si menida. 





GAIN: Bo, ablio amyamid antulisho sholnai. 





GAIN: i : : 
GAI: Hushto! Sho ami menidon kai? 


BOIR GAI: Syam dai praminum ta jhashil niu menida jhata shil sita jhakh, nai | Gat She si jhamadum, jhata jhashil... 


menida bo difod sholnai jhaniu amyamid. | | GAIN: Ashemo, ashemo...byo sho menida sha? 


GAI: Kainaisumi. Syam na pramina ta jhashil niu menida jhata shil sita jhakh na | d ; 
y. p J J J | , GAL Bona shema. Ami semeiopirion. 


morkhema mulshemisimid sisho na manibum. n 


GAIN ģ; A an 
GAIN: Bo. Syam apramino ta jhashil niu menida jhata shil sita jhakh amyamulamo. IN Ghata BOIR GAI: Dai semeiopiri? 


| 

See ee eee | | E GAI: Jhashil jhasam shibrili asemeiopirium. Bio kham dal ashemido sho 
ail menidin, trota telidmul shisam ashemo sho amenido. Shaldum’] antu samshal 
! 3 


GAI: Kai nai menida bo sholnai jhakh. Ami tibilidon amyamulamid so ami 


GAIN: Apilsh holnai jhakh. Sha irda nyod abaishamo. ; 
pilshamo an s J y! | 3 GAIN: Bo parim. [Jhata GAI.] Dai shemi sho ami menidon. 
tibilidon mulshemisímid. Sha irda tumi. Nyod dai bli baishamid? 


GAI: Ami menidon di’ta jhakh, sha irda tumi. 


GAIN: Sho shamula shi jhakh? | | GAIN: Bio sho shamula ta jhakh? 
| 
| 


BOIR GAI: Su shamula aljha, su bal prashada? GAI: Bal ashemo! Bal ablio shemid! Biushil ablio shemid! Biri mulamdrim! 


| o> a's 
GAI: Manib, manib...su shamula jhatal kaimadal sha irda tumi niu dai parimi f i [Si imeiojhada. 
shemid. | 

GAIN: Nyod amshama sil? 


GAIN: Bal ablio amyamid diutal kaimadal. Ablio amyamid jhata shumsila. E eran 
t BOIR GAI: Tibilirid si blia sholamid ta jhakh tumisho su amyama. 


GAI: Bio sili dai bal jhamadum sha dilam? , , 
GAIN: Sha irda siugamishsum. Adalgamo shemid sho amyamvo. Lalam altro! 


GAIN: Dilam nyod? j Lalam altro! 


GAI: Dilam ami khebemonum. | [Se meiozitauma.] 


| BOIR GAI: Asiri cet ili 
ak : Asirimudo niu sei diliderman’al nyod RPE ere 
me kham su foada an shil... anal nyod menida jhata shil sita jhakh... 


GAI: Dai bal dilidermum al niu dai blium amyamid jhalalm ta shumsila. | 


GAIN: Irshiomil bal ashemum sho ami amyamu’m. Adilidermum dil... 


GAIN: Dai bal dimyodum al. Shil 


BOIR GAI: Kham dai’l blin amyamid jhalalm ta shumsila dail morkhemin 
amyamid muljha. Bio amorkhemo shaldumid dil’l. 
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Way (Path) 





[In the country, a path with an old man seated at one side, a man & a woman enter] 
WOMAN: Where are we going? 
MAN: I don’t know. It doesn’t matter. 
WOMAN: Why doesn’t it matter? 

MAN: Because...O, can’t one walk without knowing where? 
WOMAN: I like to know where I’m going. 

MAN: Always? 

WOMAN: Always. 

MAN: There’s an old man. Ask him where this path leads. 
WOMAN: He's a foreigner (outsider). 

MAN: I don’t believe it. Ask him. 

WOMAN: Do you speak Prashad? 

OLD MAN: I can. 

MAN: As I said... 

WOMAN: Do you know where this path leads? 

OLD MAN: I know. 


WOMAN: Well, where? 





; OLD MAN: Why do you want to know? 








MAN: I asked the same thing. 






. WOMAN: Why don’t you want to tell me? 






OLD MAN: It’s not that I don’t want to tell you... 






t WOMAN: Well? 






OLD MAN: Before, I want to know why you want to know, 








MAN: She doesn’t know why she wants to know. 





WOMAN: That’ not true. I know exactly why I want to know. 






MAN: So tell us. 






WOMAN: Maybe it’s too far away. 






OLD MAN: What’ too far away? 






y WOMAN: What’ at the end of the path. 






OLD MAN: But if the path doesn’t have an end? 






> 


MAN: Right, if the path doesn’t have an end. What then? 






WOMAN: Then, I don’t want to follow it. 





MAN: Why? 






| WOMAN: Well, if the path doesn’t have an end there’s no place to go. 





OLD MAN: Really, where do you want to go? 






WOMAN: Somewhere, at least. 







OLD MAN: But what does that mean? 






MAN: I know what that means. She is never interested in going, simply going, but 
always... 





WOMAN: Certainly, I’m not interested in going anywhere. I want to know where 
I'm going. I want to go to some place. 





OLD MAN: What might some place be? 
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WOMAN: A place.A specific place. 
MAN: O,a specific place. Do you want to go home? 


WOMAN: No, I don’t want to go home. I came out to walk. But I want to walk 
to some place. 


OLD MAN: A specific place. 
WOMAN: Yes, to a specific place. 


OLD MAN: On this path there are many, many, many specific places. There are all 
the specific places possible. 


MAN: Certainly, but there is not one specific place. One and only one. This is a 
specific place here, that is a specific place there; and that, and that, and that... 


WOMAN: I want to know where this path leads. 

OLD MAN: It doesn’t lead anywhere. 

WOMAN: That’s not possible. All paths must lead someplace. 
MAN: Really, a specific place, or it isn’t a path, you mean. 
WOMAN: Isn't that right? [To the OLD MAN.] Isn’t that right? 


OLD MAN: A path is a path I believe whether it leads somewhere or not. That’s 
what I believe. 


WOMAN: No. I don’t believe that, because if the path led nowhere there 
wouldn’t be a path there. That’s what I believe. 


MAN: But what do you mean by nowhere? 


WOMAN: Nowhere is nowhere that’s all. 


OLD MAN: Have you ever been nowhere. I’ve never been nowhere. What is there | 


at nowhere...1 would like to know. 
MAN: That’s easy. Nothing is at nowhere. 
WOMAN: Precisely. And I don’t want to go where there is nothing. 


OLD MAN: I’ve never seen nothing...it must be very interesting. 


WOMAN: Not for me. 
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MAN: Once I saw nothing but I can’t remember it. Because I wasn’t conscious. 


t WOMAN: What do you mean? 
f MAN: I fell down and I hit my head. So I must’ve seen nothing. 
{| OLD MAN: Didn’t you see the stars? 


MAN: As I said. I don’t remember anything. 


OLD MAN: Once I fell down and hit my head like you, but I saw the stars. They 


| were beautiful. 


1 WOMAN: It’s too early to see any stars. It’s only half past two. 
| MAN: I can show you some stars, 


f WOMAN: Where? 


MAN: Before your eyes, where else. 


| WOMAN: But no one wants to tell me where this path leads. 


OLD MAN: I told you, this path doesn’t have an end. It goes on forever. 


| WOMAN: If it goes to forever that’s an end, so it doesn’t go on forever. 


OLD MAN: You're right. 


MAN: So let’s go to the forever that’s at the end of the path. 


t OLD MAN: And when you return you must tell me what was at the forever that 
} was at the end of the path. 


+ MAN: I promise you that if you are here I will tell you what is at the forever that 


is at the end of the path. 
OLD MAN: O,I’m forever here. 


WOMAN: If you are here forever, this must be the forever that is at the end of the 
path. 


OLD MAN: That’ possible. 


| WOMAN: So we don’t need to go to the forever that’s at the end of the path, 


because we’ve already reached the forever that’s at the end of the path. 
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MAN: Well, let’s go home then. 
WOMAN: No, I want to go somewhere else. 


MAN: Hushto! 


OLD MAN: When you reach the forever that is at the end of the path there is no | 


other place to go to. 


MAN: Precisely. When one reaches the forever that is at the end of the path, one 
must return from whence one came. 


WOMAN: No. When I reach the forever that’s at the end of the path, I go on. 
OLD MAN: Where? Where is there to go? 


WOMAN: I take another path. That’s what I do. 


MAN: There’s no other path here. We can go on, or we can return, that’s all. What } 


do you want to do? 
WOMAN: Where does this path lead? 
OLD MAN: It leads to me. Isn’t that true? 


MAN: Come on, come on...it leads to the mountains. That’s all you need to 
know. 


WOMAN: I don’t want to go the mountains. I want to go to the river. 
MAN: But why didn’t you say that before? 

WOMAN: Before what? 

MAN: Before we started. 

WOMAN: Because I didn’t know where we were going. I told you... 
MAN: ...-you didn’t tell me that you wanted to go along the river... 
WOMAN: You didn’t ask me. 


OLD MAN: If you want to go along the river, you must go back. But I must 
thank you. 


MAN: Why? For what? 















| 
| 
I 


| 

l: 

| 
it 


| [He leaves.] 
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TOLD MAN: Because before you came I didn’t know where I was. Now I know 
that I am at the forever that is at the end of the path. That is very important to 
know. It’s not everyone who knows where he is. 


WOMAN: Where are we here? 


MAN: Where he said, at the forever... 
| WOMAN: I know. I know. But where is that? 


- MAN: No one knows. We're lost. 


WOMAN (to the OLD MAN): Are you lost? 


OLD MAN: Always until today I was lost. But if I don’t know where you are, at 
least now I know where I am. Thanks a thousand times. 


| WOMAN: Don’t mention it. [To the MAN.] You know where we are. 
MAN: We are on the path that is all. 
WOMAN: But where does the path lead? 


| MAN: I don’t know! I don’t want to know! I never want to know! Good 
; afternoon! 


WOMAN: What’s the matter with him? 


į OLD MAN: Perhaps he wants to follow the path anywhere it goes. 


| WOMAN: That’ stupid. I like to know where I’m going. Wait for me! Wait for 


me! 
[She runs off] 


OLD MAN: I hope they will tell me what’s at the end of the path...if it has an 
end... 


Fin 
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F : ne fe Frozen Alive** Fort Massacre ji 
[The curtain rises to reveal a typical New York City “Village bedroom of the mid-Fifties. Noise Fanes High l Fléeband ace Tek i 

Tivo young men (BOB and DICK) are in bed together, asleep. Arm in arm, their bodies are i Hi 

covered from the waists down with a white sheet. Morning sunlight is streaming through the Planet of Blood Demoniac | h 

! window as BOB begins to stir.) Cannibal Attack** Cry Havoc* (H 
' no): I Pdb b The Hangman Creature of the Walking Dead i 
. | BOB (Yawning): I guess etter be getting up. weno a l 
[As BOB begins to pull back the sheet the curtain quickly drops because, you see, male Nylon Noose Carpet of Horror l 
1 nudity was not allowed on stage in the mid-Fifties. And homosexual themes were heavily SE Leech Woman Fighting Rats j 

! fiowned upon. 3 i Bacoi Cry Tough i A 
4 As the indignant audience storms out of the theater shouting “God damned pansies!” and i Kid Glove Killer Alligator People ' i | 
! “We want our money back!” the play continues behind the curtain as DICK gets out f E Girls’ Dormitory* _- The Choppers Ai 
i | bed bias ig BOB sis the “eh for a very wild love pie (use bss ss here) | Dragstrip Girl Blood and Black Lace | 

s who, you see, ar rea ; ! ; j 

| ee E tag k ! Revenge of the Creature Violent Playground i 

i Re e i ime We Are All Murderers Vengeance Valley i 
| SOME NOTES ON THE Gay Way | Problem Girls Johnny Allegro** t ; 
; Unfortunately, only a limited number of “seats” will be available due to union laws i Cry Baby Killer Johnny Trouble . i 
E pertaining to a “fixed” number of stage hands allowed on stage per performance. Torture Garden Johnny Apollo** z 
; | Cigarettes, Whiskey, Johnny Tiger** ry | 
; The author has nothing against a male and female production so long as a homosexual j : ; | 
| ; . “ F i and Wild Women 2 il 
“audience” is used and the title be changed, appropriately, to “The Straight Way. Johnny Angel aM 
Wereworlf in a Girls’ | 


; ; KA 
Should your production be raided, the author recommends that you try to accept the raid as Dormitory* Johnny Stool Pigeon 


“part of the play.” Terror of the Tongs Johnny Concho** | 
i m Hands ofa Strangler Johnny O’Clock** | i 
Man Made Monster Johnny Cool i 
Man Bait Johnny Nobody** | 
Curse of the Doll People Johnny Dark** 
Mummy’s Ghost Johnny Guitar** 


| 
| 
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Attack of the Giant 
Leeches* 


Leather Saint 

Curse of the Cobra 

The Hypnotic Eye 

Beast with Five Fingers 
Possessed 

Daggers Drawn 

Curse of the Yellow Snake 
Killers’ Cage 

Teenage Wolfpack* 

The Hand 


Attack of the Crab 
Monsters 


Meteor Monster 
Pariahs* 


I Married a Monster 
from Outer Space 


Silver Whip 
Death in Small Doses 


Invasion of the Animal 
People 


Curse of the Undead* 
Murder on Approval 

Cry Wolf 

Larceny, Inc. 

Teenage Crime Wave 
80,000 Suspects 

Curse of the Stone Hand 
Invasion of the Vampires 
Crawling Hand 

Secret of Convict Lake 
Hot Rods to Hell 
Attack of the Mayan Mummy 
Bullwhip* 

Terrified 


Attack of the Puppet 
People 


Teenage Zombies 
The Whip Hand 


Johnny Eager** 

Strange Affection 
Double Crossbones 
Light Fingers 

Posse from Hell 
Monster of Terror 
Circus of Fear 

Fever in the Blood** 
Hot Blood 

Curse of the Mummy’s Tomb 
Jack the Ripper 

The Red Cloak 

Stop, You're Killing Me 
Hostage Girls 
Cannibal Girls 

Orders to Kill 

Jungle Headhunters 


Wrestling Women vs. the Aztec 
Mummy* 


Gun Fury 

Atom Age Vampire 
Fangs of the Arctic 
Massacre** 

Hell Squad 

U-238 and the Witch Doctor 
Corridors of Blood* 
High School Hellcats 
Psychomania 

Dear Murderer 
Dinosaurs 

Monster on Campus 


20,000 Eyes 
Thunder Afloat 
Plunders of Painted Flats 


| 
| 








f Loving You 

$ For Love or Money 

í The Lovemaker 

| LLive to Love 

f Love Me or Leave Me 
$ Maybe It’s Love** 

t Art of Love 

1 Lovers on a Tightrope 
: The Great Lover 
Love at Twenty 

| I Love a Soldier 

| Love Nest 


Arise My Love 
Man I Love 


} Love-Me Tonight** 
| Without Love 
F Love Thy Neighbor 
; Latin Lovers** 
j Without Love 
k Love Match 
į Eciends and Lovers 
j Love Has Many Faces 
| Love That Brute 
f Wives and Lovers 
| Love is News 
| Where Love Has Gone 
E Love Slaves of the Amazon 
» Married and in Love 
_ Love on the Run 
t Love on the Dole 
t The Man I Love 


The Love Lottery 
Goodbye Love** 


Love with the Proper 
Stranger 


In Love and War 
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Love Me Tender 

Act of Love 

Mad Love 

Never Love a Stranger 
Love Under Fire 

The Young Lovers 
Born to Love** 

Love of Three Queens 

Ye ove 

The Love Trap 

Love in a Goldfish Bowl 
By Love Possessed 
Love and the Devil 
She Loves Me Not 
Love Me—Love Me Not 
In Love and War 

No Time for Love 
Love from a Stranger 
Ladies in Love 

The Love Racket** 
Love Is a Many-Splendored 

Thing 

Love is a Racket 

This Love of Ours 
Easy to Love 

Pagan Love Song 

Love in the Afternoon 
I Loved You Wednesday 
The Love God 

Love Is Like That 

So Evil, My Love 

Love in a Hot Climate 
This Thing Called Love 
Love and Kisses 
A Lady to Love 
Two Loves 








i 
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Love Before Breakfast 
Love Is Better Than Ever 
Danger, Love At Work 
Love in Bloom 

Love Crazy 

Tunnel of Love 

I Love Chinatown 
Sons and Lovers 

Love is a Ball 

Let’s Fall in Love** 

I Love You Again 
Kind of Loving 

Love Has Many Faces 


irst Lov 

Love is Dangerous 

This Is My Love 

Love in the City 

So This Is Love 

Land We Love 

The Love Bug 

For the Love of Mike 

Love Hate Love** 

Let’s Make Love** 

Love Happy 

Love Live and Laugh 
en You're i 


[Tivo performers. First—from the 1st section of Song No. 3—reads two phrases in 
every 10 second period. Second—from the 2nd section—reads five in every 30 second 
period. These are ‘on the average’ so periods of bunching, acceleration, or silence (possibly 
accompanied by other activity) are also possible. 


Underlined phrases are to be read sarcastically. 


One asterisk: read very lyrically. * 


Two asterisks: read in a loud whisper. ** 


Approximately 10 minutes in duration. If not performed, an essay.| 
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The Same Sensation 
(1 974) 


Keith Waldrop 


[A DANCER in leotards enters. She sits on a small bench and begins some sort of simple 


warm-up exercises that can be done while sitting. 


| MAN enters with tape recorder (a small cassette machine) and sits near her, but at such 


an angle that they have no view of each other. That is to say, they form a sort of V with 


| DANCER facing the leftmost audience, MAN the rightmost. 
MAN puts machine on a small table in front of him and after some unhurried adjustments 
$ starts the tape. It is a tape of Fischer-Dieskau singing “Der Lindenbaum” from Schubert’s 


+ Die Winterreise. 


| MAN listens, obviously relishing the music. The dancer pays no attention. 


(It is essential that the dancer should avoid falling into the rhythm of the song. There should 


: be absolutely no connection between the two actors or their actions, so that spectators must 


either choose which of them to follow or else let their attention oscillate.) 


| Presently the man addresses the audience, not as a lecturer or dramatically, but simply as if he 


thinks someone might be interested in what he is thinking.| 


MAN: This is a song of someone whose tears are going to become a deluge. 


` 


| [From now on, his speeches are spaced at irregular intervals, whenever he decides to say them. 


Sometimes he will change the volume of the tape—turning it down, for instance, to talk. 
DANCER continues her business, paying no attention to him or to the music. 


MAN: He passes an old linden he used to dream under. 


[pause] 


It seems to offer rest, but rather than accept the offer, he goes on, into his “winter 


journey.” 


[pause] 
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Which may be a long one. 


[pause] 


And it’s winter. 


[pause] 


As I listen, I’m aware of the “sympathy with death” that Hans Castorp heard in this 
same song, when he heard it on his magic mountain. 


[pause] 


Though he heard it by a tenor. 


[pause] 


Schubert himself found it terribly depressing. 


[pause] 


And I never listen to it without realizing that... actually... I have no idea what a 
linden looks like. 


[pause] 


It seems that linden is another name for the lime tree. 


[pause] 


But I don’t know what a lime tree looks like. 


[pause] 


I do know it doesn’t have limes—that’s a different kind of lime tree. 
[pause] 

In fact, generally speaking, I can’t tell one tree from another. 
Except elms. 


[In spite of his wandering somewhat, the MAN is always listening to the song, and as the 
last phrase comes, he announces it.] . 


MAN: This is the last line of the song. 


[at the appropriate moments:] 


` 
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| That was the last word. Now there’s only some piano. 
That was the last note. This is where the music ends. 
[A moment of silence. MAN does not touch the tape recorder. 
$ Dancer continues her business. 
$ The song begins again from the beginning.] 
$ MAN: This is where it starts over. 
l [longish pause] 
Virgil, in the Aeneid, says the linden is “sticky.” 


| [pause] 


The song doesn’t go into that. 


$ [long pause] 


I grew up among elms. 


[pause] 


b 


l But they're mostly dead now. 
| [briefer pause] 

ý And I’ve come a long way. 
[pause] 

| And... 

+ [hesitantly] 
| -all over the world... 


i -vegetation is on the move... 


f [While song is still going and DANCER continues her warm-ups, INTRUDER 

| enters from behind the two actors. He (or she) wears a top-hat and smokes a big cigar. 

| INTRUDER notices neither the two actors nor the audience, but seems to be trying to 

, decide where to go. Presentlyp—still not quite decided—he moves between the two actors to 


- a position just in front of them. Both of them see him then: DANCER stops moving and 
| MAN turns recorder off. 
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INTRUDER, while the other two stare, takes off his top-hat and with a deliberate m 
knocks the ash from his cigar into it, then puts the hat on his head again. In a moment, 


seems to decide where he is going and goes out through the audience, though still without 
paying any attention to the audience or to the two actors. 


MAN and DANCER have risen and stare after him as he disappears. 
Then they look at each other.) 

MAN and DANCER (speaking together): Did you see... 

[they look after vanished INTRUDER, then again at each other] 


...what I saw? 


[Arm in arm, they go out through the audience, as something by Schubert is gaining in 


volume.| 





WOMAN: The sand doesn’t bother me. 
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Remember Gasoline? 
(1 975) 


Rosmarie Waldrop 


~ 


[The scene is bare except for a gasoline pump. Movement should become more difficult from 
scene to scene and give the impression of mounting sand.] 


1 


| [WOMAN is lying in sphinx position on one side of the pump. She is serene and unruffled 
E throughout. ] 


i MAN (enters on the other side of the pump with a broom and starts sweeping): You never 


} do the sweeping any more. 


2 


f BICYCLIST (rides in, nods to both): Good morning. 
+ MAN & WOMAN: Good morning. 
| BICYCLIST: Keeping it up, eh. 


| MAN: You got to keep the sand off. 


BICYCLIST: So you keep sweeping. Admirable. 


MAN: Like a cup of coffee? 
:BICYCLIST: Love some. 
IMAN fills a cup from the pump): How’s the work moving along? 


| BICYCLIST (takes sips between sentences. When he’s finished he takes a large napkin from 


his pocket and wipes his mouth elaborately): Thank you. Fine. Pm approaching a 
solution. You see, what we see is always at a distance. [Looks at MAN] Well, 
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| < close up it’s not so obvious. But there’ an interval: things are always either 
| before or behind us. Either in the future or in the past. See that tree over there? 
It’s not there. [Moment of puzzlement.] I mean, it’s not here. It’s not yet present. 
It’s in the future. Hence motion, moving ahead, approaching what’s to come, 
progress...well I’d better get going. So long. [Rides off] 


3 


MAN (ets a skip-rope and starts skipping, counting his jumps): ...three, four, five... You 
could at least take a turn now and then. 


Terere COE Pree RSE eis 


WOMAN: Skipping rope? 
MAN: You know what I mean...nine...ten...sweeping. 
WOMAN: You don’t like things to change, do you. 


MAN: Fourteen...fifteen...I really don’t understand you. 


Te me SSS gee ection 


4 
BICYCLIST (reenters, riding with great effort): Good morning. 
MAN & WOMAN: Good morning. 
| | BICYCLIST: Keeping it up, eh. 


MAN: Got to keep fit. 


BICYCLIST: So you keep leaping. Admirable. 


MAN: Like a cup of tea? 


BICYCLIST: Ifyou got some made. 


Doe zg EO Ee e eee Se 


MAN: We keep it steeping. All the time. [Pump routine.] How’s the work moving 
along? 


puen > 


BICYCLIST: Thank you. Very well. I’m getting somewhere. Remember that 
motion I mentioned the other day? Approaching the future? Progress? Well, 
if you think back to the old days, how we tried to move faster and faster, you 
come to this problem: If you moved faster than the speed of light, would you 
see yourself running after yourself? In other words, would you see your past 
chasing your future? [Gets confused.] Or would it be the future chasing the 


past? [Wipes mouth and entire face.| 


es 


a mE 


MAN: I thought the past was behind. Hey, what about going backwards? 






| 





` 
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e BICYCLIST: What? Going backwards? Can't do it. 
| MAN: What do you mean you can’t do it? 


 BICYCLIST: Footbrake. [He d ‘ j 
eee [He demonstrates.] Well, I'd better get moving. So long. 


5 


MAN (takes up the broom again. G ; 
understand. a ai needed for sweeping): I really don’t 
oOo 


t WOMAN: What? 

MAN: How you keep sleeping like this. 

| WOMAN: I’m not sleeping. 

MAN: Then what the hell are you doing? 

WOMAN: Thinking. 

+ MAN: Thinking! You make me sick. You make me want to cry. 
WOMAN: OK. Keep weeping. 


; MAN: I’m not weeping. I just want to. 


WOMAN: OK. Keep sweeping then. 


6 


f BICYCLIST (walks the bike in with great difficulty): Good morning. 
| MAN & WOMAN: Good morning. 


| BICYCLIST: Keeping it up eh. 


MAN: Well, what can I do. I keep heaping it over here and it blows right back. 
BICYCLIST: So you keep heaing. Admirable. 

MAN: Like a cup of hot chocolate? 

BICYCLIST (hesitantly): You wouldn’t have a coke instead? 


MAN (regretfully): You know, petroleum biproducts.... 
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BICYCLIST: Ah yes. [Nostalgic pause.] Ill have some hot chocolate. 
MAN (pump routine): You got to be careful, the sand keeps seeping in. 
BICYCLIST: Thank you. 


MAN: How’s the work moving along? 


BICYCLIST (this time he will very soon wipe mouth, face, arms): I'm veering towards 3 


relation of sensory experience and possession. And it’s not the eye: it’s touch. 


Remember what we talked about a couple of weeks ago? Well, we’ve paid too 


much attention to the eye. Optical space. The optical is opposite. Distance. The 


future. Opposed things stand out sharply against one another. Contour, right? J 


Contour invites a tour. Movement. You follow? 
MAN: I think I see it. 


BICYCLIST (musing): See it...follow...[enthusiastic] to see, Latin sequi, to follow. 
Even etymology enters into the pattern. 


MAN: Yes, I know, things keep creeping in. 


BICYCLIST (still thinking about his etymology): Admirable. But let’s go on with our 


tour towards contour. Contour leads to concept, Latin concapere... 

MAN: Capers? 

BICYCLIST (pays no attention): hold captive. But there’s the rub. How can we 
hold, let alone captive, what we haven’t got our hands on. [To WOMAN] I’ve 
been thinking about you. Maybe you have the solution: no movement. NO 
MOVEMENT AT ALL. 


MAN: For heaven’s sake, don’t encourage her. 


BICYCLIST (ignores MAN): No tour, no contour. Surface. Touch. Possession. 
How long have you been doing this? 


WOMAN: Hmm, well... [While she works up to a reply, MAN interrupts. 
MAN: Seems like centuries to me. 


BICYCLIST (very excited): The arms, the breasts, the thighs, the knees, the calves, 


all in touch with the earth, not just the tenuous sole. Let alone being up in the 
air above the bicycle wheel. The wheel. The wheel is pernicious. It misleads us } 
into a factitious future. Give up the wheel to possess the present...[knocks down 


bicycle and walks off muttering] Present. Pure present... 
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AN & WOMAN look at each other. 

; OMAN: Rather excited, wasn’t he. 

: And to knock over his bike like that. 

i OMAN: Oh well, he couldn’t ride it anymore anyway. 


MAN: Yes, figured he could just keep leaping on his bike... 
ae 


WOMAN (interrupts): Admirably. 


MAN: ...and go studying space and stuff. But he didn’t figure on the sand. Which 
reminds me [picks up the broom] it really is your turn to sweep. 


WOMAN: But I haven’t done it in months. And I know you don’t like things to 
change... 


AN (grins, shrugs, sweeps a small area with great effort): That'll do. [Gets rope and starts 
jumping again.] 


8 


BICYCLIST (wades in through the sand, but waves his arms excitedly even from a 


distance, goes through the greeting very quickly and impatiently): Good morning 
Kee... 


[MAN & WOMAN: Good morning. 

l BICYCLIST: Keeping it up, eh. [Very impatient during the following.] 
| MAN: : Aman got to keep fit. l 

: WOMAN: And a woman. [Both MAN & BICYCLIST turn to her] 
t MAN: “And a woman?” 


WOMAN: Proper usage in general statements. Not just “man.” “Man and 


woman.” 


MAN: Got to keep fit? You? Keep fit? 


| WOMAN: That’s not what I meant. But yes, I’m keeping fit. For different things 


maybe. 
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MAN: Oh God, now you go talking in riddles. 
BICYCLIST (interrupts): I must tell you... 
MAN: Like a cup of postum? 


BICYCLIST: No, no, thank you, it’s too hot. But I’ve speeded it up, I’ve worked it 
all out. Remember a couple of months ago? Sight and touch? It’s a difference 


in communication. Objectivity versus intimacy. Knowledge versus familiarity. ~ 


And I can give you the perfect, really, the perfect example. [moves closer to 


MAN] When you are... [suddenly embarrassed] ummm, ummm...when you wint4 


to...umm..touch,...umm...fondle your woman’s...when you want to...umm... 


most intimate parts, this...object which you so...I mean the moment you start 4 


touching it you avoid looking at it, right? 

MAN (puzzled, slowly): No. I don’t. I look at it too. 

BICYCLIST (startled): You mean...you keep peeping? 

MAN: Yes. Of course. 

BICYCLIST (deflated): I suppose that is admirable. [Pause.] I think I would like 
some of that postum. [Pump routine. He takes a few sips in a dejected manner. 
Listlessly wipes his mouth, face, arms, feet, rear end.) Thank you. So long. [Exits] 

9 

MAN (chuckling): That stopped him. 

WOMAN: Let’s make love. 

MAN (startled): Here? [Looks at audience.) Right in the sand? 

WOMAN: We don’t really need a car seat. 


MAN: Well...umm...1...umm...I haven't finished my exercises [starts jumping rope 
frantically) A man got to keep fit, you know...five...six...seven...eight... 
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From Vampyr 
(1976) 


Theresa Hak Kyung Cha 


‘the room is dark 

one enters the room with a candle 

there is a clock ticking to establish Real Time 

the candle establishes the beginning of the performance 
as the door opening punctuation 


inner space 
outer space 


close the door 


there should be a ladder against the screen 
half on the wall and half on the screen space 


i walk very slowly and enter the screen space 
there are words written occupying the screen space lumiere ombre 


with the lit candle i trace and follow the words 


then turn it over the cloth with poem on it to reveal the inversion 


underneath is again an empty cloth empty cloth implosion 


l i , opening layers of screen image 
i throw on it flour until everything is white again 


blood of the screenspilledwhite 


the screen is emptied again 
beneath is the projection screen 


where the light from the projector is reflected and moves from the smallest 
light image to the largest image aslow zoom 


i am standing in front where my image will change by the shadow 
through the fades and unfocused stage until the highest image 
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Reveille dans la brume 
(1977) 


i move in and out of the image screen 
and stand still 


back to the smallest image by the projection light until all is dark again 
or let everything remain light 


Theresa Hak Kyung Cha 


i take the candle and leave the space 


As one enters, the space is dimly lit. In the environment, a microphone 
is set, a tape deck, two slide projectors, a slide dissolve unit, a projectionist 
and a light technician. When everyone is seated, the lights are turned off. 
The space is totally dark. 

I am in the center of the space, standing away from the audience. I 
light a match and circle my arm and body until the match goes out. The 
tape begins with my voice reciting— 

FIRE FLY 
GLOW WORM 
FIRE FLIES 


GLOW WORMS 
the gesture of lighting the match is repeated and ends with the voice. 
I walk over to the microphone and slowly recite— 


EVERYTHING IS LIGHT 
EVERYTHING IS DARK 


EVERYTHING IS LIGHT...at this time, the lights begin to fade in, but just 
a hint, and dims out. 


EVERYTHING IS DARK 

EVERYTHING FEELS LIGHT...light fades in again, just a hint. 
EVERYTHING FEELS DARK...light dims out more 
EVERYTHING FEELS LIGHT...light remains at the same level 
EVERYTHING WEIGHS DARK...light dims again, and goes out to 


totally dark 
PAUSE 
Another voice, distant, walking in the far background 
SHE I 
NOW? NOT NOW 
short pauses i 
NOW NOTYET 


different intonations 





i NOW? 

a AND, NOW? 

l HOW ABOUT NOW? 

l WHAT ABOUT, NOW? 
NOW? 

voice begins to fade 
AND NOW? 
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NOT JUST NOW 

NOT QUITEYET 

NOT QUITE, AT THIS MOMENT 
NOT RIGHT AT THIS TIME 
NOT THIS TIME 


NOT AT THIS TIME. 
* PAUSE * 

SINCE, 

SINCE THEN- 
ONLY SO OFTEN- 
SO OFTEN- 

ONLY SO... 


light begins to be raised, 
almost all the way up. 


* PAUSE * 

ABSOLUTE SILENCE...light quickly fades to black 
REDUCED SILENCE...light raised medium level 
GUARDED SILENCE...light, same 

BOUND TO SILENCE...light, lower 

TO PASS OVER SOMETHING IN SILENCE 


TO PASS SOMETHING UNDER SILENCE... 
light fade 
out all the 


way. 


dissolve of words on slides. The words are projected on to the door which is 


ENTRANCE 
i INLET 

Ki ORIFICE 

| MOUTH 
PORCH 

| PORTAL 

| j PORTICO 

T DOOR 

| GATE 

if GATEWAY 

Ta POSTERN 

| WICKET 

j i THRESHOLD 
ie VESTIBULE 
BORDER 


l 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| f 
| The projectors are turned on at this time, they are projecting five-second 
| 
| 
| 
l 
I 
| 
l 
l 
| 


located in the center back of the wall in the space. 


EXIT 
DISAPPEARANCE 
EVANESCENCE 
ECLIPSE 
DEPARTURE 
VANISHING POINT 


DISSOLVE 
FADE 

MELT AWAY 
PASS 







` 


| FRONTIER 


| ADMISSION GO 
ACCESS 
APPEARANCE DEPART 
PHENOMENON 
| SIGHT BE GONE 
SHOW 
SCENE LEAVE NO TRACE: 
| VIEW 
DISPLAY BE LOST TOVIEW 
EXPOSURE 
SPECTACLE PASS OUT OF SIGHT 
PAGEANT 
PEEP SHOW EFFACE 
MAGIC LANTERN 
CINEMA MISSING 
MOVING PICTURES 
$ MOVIES LOST 
PHOTOPLAY 
PHOTODRAMA LOST TO SIGHT 
| PANORAMA 
FADE TO BLACK 


Slides of the same door are projected onto the door, that has been 
painted white. The slides are 10 second dissolves, 


The slides were taken before the performance, of a door within the space at the 
center back wall, an entrance-exit to outside. 


The first set of slides are in color, straight on shots with the door gradually 


| opening simultaneously with the camera moving in closer, each time. 
The second set are black and white negatives mounted on slide mounts, 


Another set of angle shots from left and right side of the door, the door 

gradually closing simultaneously with the camera moving in closer each time. 
The door slides begin with 4 Close Up shot/Door closed and proceeds 

to Door open as the image moves back farther to Long Shot of the door. At 

the farthest point, the slides change to negative black and white image and the 


; movement is inversed: from Long Shot to Close Up shot as the door closes 
F more and more. 


At this point I enter the image from the middle of the space, begin 
to walk very slowly into the image, towards the image. I become part of the 
projection in shadow, as well as moving further into the image, physically. 
During the lap dissolves, I alternate between walking very very slowly, to 
remaining motionless. . 

I am moving synchronously with the door, moving further and further in, 
while the audio tape is being played synchronously... 
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Final track, ends when I am close to the wall, to the large image of the door 


closed, everything fades to black, 

BE THIS WORD 

SOME WHERE BE FORE THIS WORD 
BETWEEN THIS WORD 

JUST BEFORE THIS WORD BEGINS 

EVEN BEFORE THIS WORD 

EVEN BEFORE 

WORD BEGINS JUST 

BEFORE THIS WORD ENDS SOME 
WHERE ONCE 

BEFORE 

THIS WORD SAID 

THIS WORD WRITTEN 

BEFORE SOUND FORMED THE GESTURE 
THE LAST BREATH TAKEN BEFORE UTTERED 
BEFORE REACHING EARS 

WHEN IT LEAVES 

BEFORE THE WIND BECOMES FELT 

AND ENDS THERE 

AND NOT END THERE AT ALL 









Ted Berrigan’s Clear the Range 
(1977) 














Bob Holman and Bob Rosenthal 


CHAPTER 1 
H Music. Leadbelly’s “When I Was a Cowboy” fades up. A Boxcar, side door open.] 


FOLD TRAMP: You see that 





MIDDLE TRAMP: yeah What? 











OLD TRAMP: Well, that’s Cole Younger 
Well, that’s what. Cole younger. That’s what. 


INARRATION: Cynics should not show their cynicism to such gentle old men. 















SLEEPER: Yeah? He’s somebody, is he? Maybe he’s the wind. 


-NARRATION: It made little difference to him that the world of our sorrows had 
" teeth. 





OLD TRAMP: Well, you wanta know, eh? You wanta know something, do you? 
You never heard of Cole Younger I guess? You wouldn’t be interested, though. 
You wouldn't care about a fellow that could kill. No, no, no, you straw! 


F SLEEPER: Got some raw stuck to my lips. 


{ OLD TRAMP: Why you loon, Cole Younger’s got a gun! 





SLEEPER: Well, I wish I had it. I’d like to tap that Denver brain. Pd like to come 
up and ask it what he’s thinking about, and then before he answered, just as he 
reached for his gun, I’d let him have it! 





| MIDDLE TRAMP: He'd let him have it, you hear that, do you? The Sleeper 
would let him have it. You hear that Sleeper talking? He’d go kill if he had a 
gun that couldn’t miss. 
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SLEEPER: He’ a one, is he? 

OLD TRAMP: You ever hear of a man that ain’t One? 

MIDDLE TRAMP: He’ killed 20. Ain’t any news except bad news. 

SLEEPER: Where’s a house? 

OLD TRAMP: Yon. 

CHAPTER 2 

NARRATION: There was a twisting road, first laid out by mean cattle, then 
widened by wee boards. It crossed the little runlets where Winter rocks, 
battered and broken by heels. It swerved to avoid the small humms, their 
stomachs full. This was to test the Sleeper. He rolled along it, twirling, paused 
now and then to look at the well beneath him. It flowed straight across 


country, two rivulets of white fire, wavering and trembling, in heat high and 
fierce. 


[SLEEPER finds ants building new nests, he pauses and watches a long time. They carry off 


his clothes to an irreclaimable distance. 

SLEEPER leans on fence around COLE YOUNGER’ house. He watches dogs.} 
YOUNGER: Hello, bum! 

SLEEPER: Hullo 

YOUNGER: Wha? 

SLEEPER: A pie. 

[YOUNGER tosses door unto porch.) 

YOUNGER: Hungry, are you? 

SLEEPER: I’m hungry. 

YOUNGER: Then come on in. 


[SLEEPER enters gate. Dogs run to YOUNGER. A Pair of Bigheads lean Against the 
Buck.] 


YOUNGER: Step right up and make yourself at home. 


NARRATION: By the gleam in his eye the Sleeper knew. Also he guessed that 
Younger would do as he pleased now that the range was in his hands. Yet the 
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Sleeper loathed the paint on the house. 


f YOUNGER (to dogs): Watch him boys! 
| SLEEPER: What’ that? 


f YOUNGER: They'll watch you, that’s all. They’ll keep a good eye on you, son. 


If you move this, if you so much as try to get in, they’ll go for your leg and 
hat. You may brain one, but the other’ll tear your hat off. I’ve gotta ride. Keep 
steady. You don’t sit down t’think! 


to 
> [YOUNGER exits porch whistling] 


SLEEPER (slams gate): Hey Listen! I quit! 


CHAPTER 3 


NARRATION: It was a sensation. He could feel his fingertips to the small of his 


back as he tugged the rap by sheer force. He felt his legs from his hip to toe as 
he swayed. He began to admire his wonderful mechanism, & still he wondered 
why fatigue did not drop him. He had broken through! 


i [YOUNGER comes onto Porch w/ quart can of water-meat.] 
i YOUNGER: Hey! How was you? 

| SLEEPER: Good. Cool. Joy. Breakfast ready? « 

l YOUNGER: What? What’s your name? 

í SLEEPER: They call me The Sleeper. 


7 (YOUNGER throws meat to the dogs & tosses water on SLEEPER. SLEEPER drinks 


the water and is drunk—starts to dream: trying to catch a train in mid-winter rain, trying to 


| hold on, gate slam—SLEEPER wakes. YOUNGER brings out some raw steak.] 
, YOUNGER (offers meat): There you are. 

SLEEPER (hoarsly): I’ve got no cook. 

F YOUNGER: Are you a dog? Eat. 

[SLEEPER eats it & loves it.] 


NARRATION: Clear-brained now, he pondered this case. No man, no matter 


how brave, could treat a being as he was being treated unless the tormenter 
possessed some rare gift. Cole Younger had not come up from the railroad. 


f 
q 
H 
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[Day turns to night. A whimpering is heard.] 


NARRATION: What is too marvelous, that can be true. The Sleeper decided 


forthwith that he must die tomorrow. How could he endure even the touch of 


air. 
[SLEEPER kills a dog w/ an axe.] 


Never before had the Sleeper Killed anything more offensive than a duck. A 
shiver, an actual stomach, shot through his nerves. What held him was a most 
tenuous thread. He would never leave Cole Younger! 


[SLEEPER goes up to house beats in the doo. YOUNGER can be seen, prone, within.] 
CHAPTER 4 


[SLEEPER enters the dark house—all one sees now is the door. SLEEPER stands over 
the prone YOUNGER, ready to brain him if he wakes up, instead YOUNGER begins to 
snore. SLEEPER takes off his own clothes on top of the stove and puts on YOUNGER’ 
clothes, pants barely button. Takes some pone & jam and eats. SLEEPER grabs a few more 
things ($) and heads down to barn.) 


SLEEPER (on horse): Two days work at seven hundred and fifty a day, plus clothes, 
saddle and a horse! 


CHAPTER OF NAMINGS 
1: You see that? 
2: Yeah. What? 
1: Well, that’s Cole Younger 


* 
YOUNGER: What’s your name? 
SLEEPER: They call me The Sleeper 

* 
YOUNGER: Are you a dog? 

* 


YOUNGER: Talk, cur! I start with words! 
SLEEPER: Sleeper is the name 


1: Well, Pll tell you how it is, stranger 
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YOUNGER: Sleeper is his name 


| SLEEPER: Sleeper’s the name 
} YOUNGER: Yellow dog! 


* 


t YOUNGER: You squeezed the blood out of me 


gLEEPER: Hello! So I did. Sleeper’s the name. 


f YOUNGER: You ain't no horse, Mr. Sleeper 
| SLEEPER: I guess 


* 


| YOUNGER: This is your new master. This is Senor Sleeper. This is Francesca 
| FRANCESCA: Hi! Senor! 


F SLEEPER: Who are you? 
Í 1: A fool 
t SLEEPER: I don’t know what you mean 


; 1: Are you Cole Younger? 


| SLEEPER: No. I am Mr. Sleeper. Are you Cole Younger? 


t 1: No. Fix me up. I’m bleeding to death. 


* 


$ SLEEPER: What is your name? 


Er My name is Senor Barkeeper 


SLEEPER: What else? 


1: Nothing else. Some call me two names, but one is enough. We don’t give two 
names to mules, do we? 


: SLEEPER: No, we don’t. 
f 2: My name is Senor Mule, 


SLEEPER: I am glad to meet you. I am Senor Sleeper. 
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2 (toasts): Good dreams to you, Senor the Sleeper. 


YOUNGER (outside): I fix dogs! I teach them to complain. I am Cole Younger. 


* 


SLEEPER: Whose bright sky-blue eyes? No safer in the hands of this man than in 4 


the legs of a fiend. I have walked to the center of the dark with no other than 
Cole Younger! 


YOUNGER: That’s me. 


* 
YOUNGER: Are you Mr. Sleeper? 
SLEEPER: Yes, I am he. 
YOUNGER: I am Cole Younger. 

* 


YOUNGER: Do you see me here? 
SLEEPER: I see a man. 


YOUNGER: We always do it. We always let a stranger try his hand at reading the 
character of Cole Younger. It’s an old game. You won’t mind it. 


* 
LUCIFER: Hullo, stranger. 
SLEEPER: Hullo 
LUCIFER: Might you be strange? 
SLEEPER: No, I mightn’t. How come? 


LUCIFER: Why, there’s a gent downstairs heard about you, said he reckoned you 
must be. He’d like to see your mind. 


SLEEPER: I don’t mind. 


SLEEPER: I went on. Now I am here. 
YOUNGER: Yes, how do you do? 
SLEEPER: No, that is not what I mean. 


* 
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t SLEEPER: Senor Younger 


F YOUNGER: What? gringo—you gringo! Are you still in your. chair? am I still 


standing? me, Cole Younger? 


{| SLEEPER: You are a pill! 
‘YOUNGER: I am a pill! Hah! pill first blood next! 
SLEEPER: Down on your knees, pill! Stain my boot! 


f YOUNGER: Listen, I go on my knees before a gringo. Because why? Because he 


is so big! See how big he is! Listen, you cat! The bigger you are, the bigger I 
speak! I am Cole Younger! 


SLEEPER: You have called me a gringo, you gringo. Now listen to me. I give you 


one more chance to wipe my boot. 


| YOUNGER: He gives me another chance! Do you hear that, gringos? What a 


dreamer! this man is mad! 


SLEEPER: Yes, you keep on thinking that, you gringo. But I am no gringo. I am 


Death. Get down on your knees. I can not miss you. 


Í YOUNGER: Who is this gringo? 


; SLEEPER: They call me “The Sleeper.” 


* 


i (YOUNGER sways on toe & jerks out heavy guns w/ no haste. Fires guns into floor. 


Thump. Looks cheap, wound to heaven, dies. Wounded. Not wounded. Long bone in head. 


t Mutters. Shakes the floor. 


Í SLEEPER and GIRL meet headfirst. BANG!) 


. CHAPTER 6 


t DREAM VOICE: There goes number 21. 


YOUNGER/’S VOICE: I start with words! 


i [SLEEPER 5 Dream. SLEEPER still wearing YOUNGER ° pants, in a crowded bar 
| room ready to fight] 


| DREAM GUY: Maybe I oughta say that Cole Younger is a pretty well knowed, 


upstandin’, respectable gent! - : 
P P g 


$ SLEEPER: You implyin’ that I’m the other kind? 
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DREAM GUY: Well, Mr. Sleeper, I don’t imply nothin’, but we're askin’ if that’s 
Cole Younger. 


SLEEPER: Certainly! 

[Everyone stares at his ass.] 

DREAM GUY: Trousers. 
YOUNGER’SVOICE: Fifteen hundred bucks! 
[SLEEPER pulls out billfold] 

SLEEPER: Certainly 

[YOUNGER bursts in] 

YOUNGER: You dang well know it. 


SLEEPER (pockets billfold): Well, let’s see what Mr. Younger has to say. 


YOUNGER: You're a hoss thief, and need hangin’! Well. Boys, PI tell you straight. 
The rat, he sneaks in the night. Asks me for a hand. I put him in the pile. Kept | 


him there day and night. Bought him clothes. Gave him food & water. He got 
the dry chucks. He was ten pounds overweight when we first met, and look 


at him now! But last night, he killed my dog! Sneaked into my house. Got the 4 


money! Took my best hoss and cut out! Now there’s a story for you, eh? [Boys 
nod] Raise that if you can. 


SLEEPER: I'll put that down. I’m from the railroad. Hadn’t been talking long 
when he began cards, and in five minutes poker for dollars. He’s a crook, but I 
was a crook’s crook. He ran up one, I ran up two. That was the difference. 


YOUNGER: Yellow dog! 
CHAPTER 7 


[YOUNGER 5 Porch, SLEEPER & YOUNGER both old] 


NARRATION: The Sleeper sat down on the terrace 
He had a lonely mind 
Why had he come here to serve 
What was his immediate object? to live great 
Well, why not? 
Because the brilliant sky-blue eyes of Cole Younger. No woman should be 
condemned to life with Cole Younger. 
A feeling of fat had come over the Sleeper when he first heard that Cole 
Younger was selling the girl. In his mind it was bad to look. 


GIRL: Yes 


GIRL: Ah. Do you really think, thing? 





` 
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: SLEEPER: What? 


| YOUNGER: Need a bicarbonate of soda, that’s what I need. Well, down the edge! 


A stool is better than nothing at all, and maybe better than silence! 


I SLEEPER: How? 


1 YOUNGER: They’s two ways of looking at that. Some might say 6. That’s one 


way. Another way, there’s 6 million, because it’s about that long since the horse 
got away from the big tree-eating lizard. I’d say 6 million plus... 


Í SEEEPER: I was thinking... 
YOUNGER: Name the thing... 

{ [GIRL runs up onto porch kisses SLEEPER] 
q GIRL: What do you wish? 

1 SLEEPER: Manners 

GIRL: How do you do, Mr. Sleeper? 


F YOUNGER: He’ lost. Start hunting, honey. Mr. Sleeper, there, is lost. Have you 


looked at him? 


+ 


$ YOUNGER: What color? 
GIRL: Brown 
YOUNGER: What color? 
GIRL: Gray 
(YOUNGER: What color? 
GIRL: Olive-brown 


YOUNGER: the fact is honey that you need to look mighty careful at him, 


because he’s looked careful at you, and had all your good points. He’s a man 
that’s lookin’. Ain’t I right, Mr. Sleeper? 


‘SLEEPER: No 


F {SLEEPER begins mind reading] 
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SLEEPER: Yes, I’ve thought. 
[GIRL backs up against wall & stops breathing. SLEEPER approaches her with his hands.] 
YOUNGER: Tell her! Tell her that you’ll give her yourself! 
SLEEPER: It’s a bargain. 
CHAPTER 8 
[SLEEPER Dream—Guadalajara Saloon, Donkey brays) 


NARRATION: All of Guadalajara must be waking, reaching for rifles, clubs or 
knives. 


[SLEEPER appears chez Saloon on horse] 


SLEEPER (sings): I don’t want nobody who always wants to be the boss. I don’t 
want my head put in a trough! 


[SLEEPER stops, WOMEN weep in distance] 

DJRENGK’S VOICE: Give me three. 

BONNEY’S VOICE: Gonna hold those aces, eh. 

NARRATION: Two of them ensconced within, and such a two! Djrengk and 
Bonney! He would rather have had two basilisks in his way. (Basilisks are 
Western, deadly, quick, keen-eyed lizards) He had come for his fate: Nothing. 


[SLEEPER rushes into tiny lantern-lit bar. He pushes DJRENGK’s and BONNEY’ 
heads: Lantern flames up] 


DJRENGK: What’s that? 

[SLEEPER drops on knees behind box, eats oats, horse stares at SLEEPER] 
BONNEY: Nuthin! Gimmee three! 

DJRENGK: Something happened, it wasn’t Nuthin’! 

BONNEY (hateful whisper): The Wind 

DJRENGK (deals): The wind. What’s the matter, bug, lost your nerve? 


BONNEY (picks up 3): It ain't nacheral. Five. 
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DJRENGK: And five. 
BONNEY: Hooked, huh? 
DJRENGK: Looks that way don’t it? 


BONNEY (knocks on wood): You’re a big wind, Djrengk, but the cards ain’t. Up 
twenty. 


DJRENGK: See your twenty and up fifty, you stupid ass. 
[BONNEY peels bill off large roll] 

BONNEY: I'll see that just so the table don’t tip over. 
[From the mass beyond comes a clattering of voices] 


DJRENGK: But how does he, the Chief, I mean, think that fellow The Sleeper 
kin get out of bed? Haw Haw Haw 


BONNEY: I dunno but here he comes 


[SLEEPER approaches w/ gun] 


DJRENGK: Put your money where your dunghole is. I call. [DJRENGK. whistles 
merrily] , 


BONNEY: What’s that? 

[SLEEPER with gun aimed at DJIRENGK heart] 

DJRENGK: What’ that? You talk like a sheep. 

BONNEY: Something is happening! 

DJRENGK: Somebody’s dream is happening! Get the money! You lose. 
[DJRENGK points to his cards: ACES OVER EIGHTS. He reaches for moneyp— 
BANG!—halts midair, fall back in chair dead. Yellow lantern flickers—BANG!—lights 
out, Moonshine.] 


BONNEY (shrieks): For God’s Sake he’s in here. Open the door! 


[BANG! BONNEY is shot in head, brains splatter SLEEPER. Naked SLEEPER 
jumps on horse, fires one more-—-BANG!—two more screams of death,] 


SLEEPER (sings): I don’t like no life ina trough! 
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Views of Communist China 
(1977) 


Steve Benson 


[Sound of conversations overlapping] 

Bob Perelman: It was growing dark, and the evening cool was settling in, 
several members of our group that had been working in the factory were, had 
walked out the gates toward the vast apartment complex for married workers, this 
was in the, in Minhang, which in ’57 had been a village of only 3000 people, now 
it was an industrial hub of some sort, about 80,000 people. [Sound of conversations 
filtering down to silence] There were department stores and swimming pools, very 
up to date town, 4 secondary schools, 15 elementary schools, 2 hospitals, and our 
group walked down the uh lane between the, tree-lined lane between 5-story 
department houses to visit Master Ch’en, and his family. Master Ch’en works in 
workshop number 11, and his wife works in the small general store that.serves the 
factory. There were, there was uh really tons of small children running around to... 
meet us, running and...laughing and tripping over each other to keep up with 
us, and they always left a space around us and uh they never got very close. Um, 
Master Ch’en’s building was uh creamcolored and it was around a courtyard, there 
were, in every window there were faces looking out at us and uh talking about 
us as we approached. There were hundreds of children in the courtyard, and uh 
we walked up the dimly lit staircase to the Ch’en apartment on the 5th floor, 
and every floor we, as we walked up each floor families came out and uh...um... 
applauded us on, and it was almost like some sort of obstacle race, and uh coming 
around up to the 5th floor we saw...Master Ch’en and his children waiting on a 
landing. He he was a uh small thin man and he had a kind of nervous habit of 
blinking, when he was uneasy, and uh he led us through a a windowless uh...sort 
of sparsely furnished anteroom into a bedroom and there were two uh ready-made, 
uh two neatly, neatly-made double beds and the entire apartment was just that, 
just this anteroom and then the and then the rooms with the beds in them. There 
was no wall separating the beds, there was just a curtain that could be drawn on a 
wire and uh under one bed, actually, sort of surprising, was a uh spittoon. So there 
were trunks stacked in a corner, and a uh wooden table occupied the center of 
the room, and the table was piled with candy and gum and [sharp intake of breath| 
glasses of tea and carefully shined apples, and uh we just sat around on...beds and 
the chair and, and on the floor, and we waited for Master Ch’en to speak. 

[Pause, small outbreak of laughter among those behind BB who has all this time been 
wandering through apartment holding tape recorder and speaking from notes and finally 


t sitting down on a chair in the front part facing Steve Benson who has been sitting there on a 
| little cot wearing BP’s sweatshirt and his own childhood glasses, looking blankly before him, 
K smiling shyly as people come towards front of apartment] 


; factory for 24 years. 


; weekend. But what does it matter. “Wherever the red sun of Chairman Mao shines, 
there it is light,” and I can see Chairman Mao’s presence. 


F his-stool, it was as if he were a child finishing a recitation and awaiting a teacher's 


adjacent guests, lighting one for himself, breathing in, car screech outside] 


' crimson neckerchief and uh and sat behind him at the back of one of the beds 

| watching and listening and then Master Ch’en began to talk of his life, as if, really 
as if he knew we expected it of him, sooner or later, and uh, everyone was rather 

: relieved when he...started, and he became a little more relaxed as he spoke. When 

į he, when he was, when he told us of uh, how his mother was lost in the, in the 30’s 
| when the Japanese invaded Shanghai, he was really...momentarily overcome with 

į emotion... 


t not until 1960 that, with the help of the party, we learned where she was, and we 
were reunited. 


f Shanghai. He let me sleep only 3 hours each night. It was then that my eyes began 
* to go bad. 


f difficulty] 


| such suffering for very long. Finally, I ran away and became a small-time peddlar. 

F But it was not easy to sell my: goods. People did not buy them. So, again, I was 

t forced to move on. This time, I went to the country, and began to work for a man 
t who kept cows. But I was not able to make a living working for this man either. 

t There is an old Chinese saying—“All crows are black.” Again I fled. By that time, 

k I was 16. I went to join my father, who was then living in Chekiang Province. He 
è was a tailor. We went from house to house making clothes, although we had almost 
F none ourselves. Our income was meager, and we could hardly survive on it. 


; apprentice. Then the factory went bankrupt. It couldn’t get enough raw materials. 
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Steve Benson: We have lived here only one year. But I have worked at this 
[short pause] 

Perelman: Were you here when Chairman Mao visited in uh ’61? 
Benson: Chairman Mao? No, I missed him. I was in the city... It was a 


Perelman: Master Ch’en, uh after he said this, just sat tensely on the edge of 


reaction. And we just, it was a moment of...silence... 
[30 seconds: sound of SB standing up, shuffling about to offer cigarettes from dish to 


Perelman: His uh, young son came in at this point wearing uh some kind of 


Benson: We couldn’t find her after the invasion. She just disappeared. It was 


= eS A 


> 
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Perelman: As he said this his eyes were, uh, watering. 
Benson: When I was 14, I began to work for a man in a hardware store in 


[points to glasses] 
[speaking with many pauses, sometimes between each word, as if for emphasis or from 


3S en TE ET 


My boss expected me to work like an animal. I knew that I could not survive 


[pause, head lowered toward floor] 

People my age or older have a deep memory of those days. We have a strong 
hatred of the old society. 

For 3 years and 6 months after that, I worked in a knitting mill as an 
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So... I was laid off...and was again at loose ends... I couldn’t find another job in 
a knitting mill. I couldn’t find another job that I was trained to do... I ended up 
as a janitor, mopping and sweeping... Then came 1949 and liberation. We stood 
up at last. It was then that I came back to Shanghai to work at the old Electrical 
Machinery Factory, which was still in the city. 

[looking up more, gathering more authority in voice] 

As Chairman Mao has taught us, “we must work for our self-reliance through 
struggle.” So after liberation, our situation improved tremendously. There is such 
a difference between the life of us workers before liberation and now. Before 
liberation, we had only small shacks and huts. And now, look! We have apartments. 
We pay only 4 yuan a month in rent. I make 90 yuan a month, and my wife makes 
70 yuan. We even save a little money each month. 

In the evenings I come home directly after work, except on Mondays and 
Tuesdays. On those evenings, we have study groups. We're studying the dictatorship 
of the proletariat now. Others nights, I just come home and read, or listen to the 
radio. 

Perelman: He pointed to a red plastic radio that had been playing quietly. 

Benson: I made it myself. 

[light laughter from group] os 

Perelman: His teenage daughter, who had just come in the room, at this point 
jumped up and turned up the volume, of the radio. There was a lot of crackling, 
short-wave noises, and we heard a western-style orchestra booming out some sort 
of Chinese folk tune. l . 

Benson: Its tone is still not good—I must fix the bass... I’m working on it. 
Some of the other workers like to get together and talk about international affairs 
and politics, but I prefer coming home and just being here with my family. And I 
like to listen to music. 

Perelman: In response to a noise in the courtyard—perhaps he was l 
anticipating our departure—Master Ch’en leapt toward the window, which was 
open, and he listened to the voices outside. 

Benson: You hear the noise outside? It’s the children. They all know that 
foreign friends are up here. They are welcoming you. The children now are so 
lucky... They never knew the bitter past. 

So, this is, like, my living room. [long pause, having taken off sweatshirt and glasses] 
And these, these 2 beds come from Orange County, and...we’ve had them like in 
different arrangments in the room in different times. Um, when we first moved in 
we had like this higher bed over here and then the lower bed was, it folds down 
and you can sort of tuck it under, and it would go down and you sort of push it 
underneath one end so you're sort of leaning against, lie down on it leaning against 
this bed, it’s like an L shape. And then, there was the time we had that reading for, 
is this an ashtray?, for The Winter’s Tale, when, uh, we moved them around so that 
one bed was over here like that, and one bed was over here like that, and then later 
we had like, another thing we had like, it’s ama—, they always seem to move like 
when we have events, when there’s some sort of performance or something, another 
time there was like a party we had to look at home movies, so then we put them 
both in the alcove that’s formed by these 3 windows here so that one was like that, 
and one was like that, because then you can, you know, look through these open 


` 
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doors into the study and can see the movies projected on the wall in a big screen. 
So it’s very comfortable, we could all sit down and some people could sit on the 
floor. And, so that was like a few months ago, and then, we just decided to switch 
it around more recently, and uh, or I decided I guess, I, John doesn’t, uh, I wind up 


- pushing things around a lot when I get impulsive, and so I put, like this so it really 


fits right into the alcove of the windows here and it’s really nice in the spring and 
the uh at late afternoon the sun’s just coming right in here and it’s a good place to 
read and, just lie down and relax. And push this one up. The rug, uh, I’m just going 
to hit things like as I think of them, right. I’m not necessarily going to organize 
this uh too much because, if I’m going to show you the house I just have to show 


} you one thing at a time. This rug we got for free. We got it when we bought, um, 


fet’s see, the chair that Susan is sitting on, and the desk, that G.P. Skratz is leaning 
on, and, uh, a few other things, the kitchen table, which we paid good money for 
but the rug they just threw it in for free because it was, you know it’s so flea-bitten 
I mean you can see here it’s just falling apart. S—, and they wanted to get rid of it, 
they were moving to uh Oregon I guess. The guy who sold us these things was... 
sort of an organizer, like uh, he moved from city to city and he would just organize 
people, like consumer groups or political groups, to get things done, that they felt 
like they needed to do. And uh, so he had like a new job that he’d arranged up 
there. It really fascinated me like...that he would, he would just go from city to 

city whenever he needed, whenever he felt like there was something that would 
be worth doing, in that place, he would move around. And the rug, like the main 
problem with it, is that, uh, it flakes a whole lot. I mean it’s næ, like a nice rug, and 
it fits in with the pale blue walls and with the blue of these, and so forth but uh, it 
even fits in with the clothes that I wear, I usua—, I mean I usually seem to wear 
like br— blues and browns and greys and stuff. I’ve been thinking about that lately, 
you know, wonder whether like, do I try to mute myself in some way by choosing 
the colors that I choose to wear. And...anyway it, it flakes like, it, it’s always like 
leaving all this crud all over the room and whenever you sweep it up it’s like... 
disgusting, it’s like all this little stuff and you can’t really sweep it up, I mean you 
sweep, you sweep the rug and you just wind up like blowing all this extra crud up 
which it otherwise would sit in the rug, you're just creating more dust when you 

do it. So I always try to sweep it over here, but first like I usually hang something 
over the records there, so it’s not going to get into them, or into the phonograph, 
and then like sweep it back, here, sort of in to this area back here, and try to get 

up as much as I can. But you can probably see, I mean I haven’t tried to clean up 
too much today in particular for this. And the, like the running boards here are 

like covered with this like little pale, blue, dust, cause it just, it just gets all over them, 
whenever, like any, any sweeping or walking around a lot... Sweeping really creates 
it. So, like, I try to really put things up, in my house, for, like, I just, I put things up 
like whatever I’m interested in seeing, things that seem, I guess, I choose things that 
seem kind of problematic to me, what I’m curious about, what the effect of it will 
be. So, then I change them around and I, I move them, in different places, like this 
sheet of paper here, it didn’t used to have any of that ink on it, and it was over in 
this corner, and, I got it at the bookstore. They put in all this packing paper, that 
you like, uh, can sort of pull out and usually you just throw it into the wastebasket 
but I began to think well there’s all these enormous sheets of paper that you know 
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you could draw on them you could do something with them. So, I took this 

sheet out, and uh, then I set a few of them aside I mean all that paper is from the 
bookstore and there’s more over, uh, like by the desk, where all those envelopes are 
stacked, that you know like I can use sometime, I guess. And, and anyway like when 
I unfolded it I thought I’d just sort of make a space of paper on the wall, but when 
I unfolded it it sort of like the middle stayed bunched out, as I was tacking it up, 


and it, it was an amazing effect...um, if any of you were here, while that was still up, } 


before I moved it, it was like, this butterfly, sort of these huge open wings that were 
like, up there, and after a while, I I mean it was like splendid in some ways, it was 
like very remarkable, but it got so that, especially if I was lying down here, I was 
aware of, this, I mean it was like it was trapped in the house you know. It was like, 
it was sort of, I realized when I took it down that it reminded me of the raven— 
Nevermore—So I kind of got scared and I took that down, and I wadded it all up 
differently and I put it up there next to those Chinese children’s postcards, and uh, 
drew some lines on it, put some more papers up there...which I sort of, every day 


or 2 they fall down and I have to like rack them up again and see what they’ll look 


like. So there’re these various collages and things. Um, I don’t know if you saw it 
but there’s some beer, I’m going to get a beer, there’s beer on the kitchen table... 

[sound of group moving through apartment, steps, voices] 

Michael-Sean Lazarchuk: —well why can’t you just say that? 

[poptops, steps, voices] 

Benson: This uh, this statement up here was something that um, some of us 
made at Bob and Francie’s house. We laid out on this big sheet of paper on the 
floor, and Francie has a lot of stamps that you can use to like make up words, and 
put things down, and we decided that, we'd done a few different things with poems 
and we decided to try to do a story—[Sam Gallup asking if he can eat an orange or 
draw with felt pens from kitchen table space] Sure, sure go right ahead... We decided to 
like try to make something narrative, and so we, we put it out on the floor, and it 
was me and Carla and Bob and Francie and, um, Charlie Grop, Gropmen?, right, 
who was like somebody who I'd known in L.A. who was a printer and he was 
visiting, and we just decided to like, we would, different ones of us would like do 
different phrases and try to eventually get them to run all together, so that they 
would be like, a story. So, you can look at it, you know, now or later, it doesn’t 
matter. But it seemed like having something way high up there over the door and 
over the stove was like helpful in the kitchen when people are visiting and they 


don’t, you know, know what to say or something, or they're really bored or confused, } 


they're new in the house maybe, so it gives them something to look at and it 
immediately clues them in that uh you can say anything and it’s all right. 

Sam Gallup: You got any more of these...[speaks too high and soft for tape] 

Benson: So, anyway yeah really this is getting kind of out of order in terms 
of a tour. [poptop] The other decorations in the kitchen are mainly over, over the 
table, and um, like actually this is, this is our most official gallery, [more SG] is this 
section over the kitchen table. Let me turn the light on so you can see it better... 
Um,..I like half lights, partial light, and uh [voices in background]... So we decided 
a long time ago that we would have a gallery space in this little place under the 
cabinets and over the table, and tr—, we sort of like made an arrangement, actually, 
that we would try to change it, was it like every week or, not more than a day??? 





a 


` 
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| Not more than a week?! Something like that. [laughing in group] 3 days... We had 
F Some, It was, it was a controversy. [poptops] But actually, the present exhibit has 
; substantially been there for about a month and a, or 2... Um... l 


G.P. Skratz: Are those bubblegum cards? 

Benson: Those are King Kong bubblegum cards. 

Skratz: Oh. Far-out. 

Benson: Right. They’re really wonderful. 

Skratz: Can you still get them? 

Benson: They're still available, I just saw a discarded wrapper on the street 


{ yesterday, so I know they're still being bought. And [more GPS], the wonderful 

f} thing about King Kong bubblegum cards is, that, um, on the other side of them 
; are fragments of, uh, the entire poster of King Kong, right? So like if you collect 
| enough of them you can like get the whole thing. 


Skratz: It’s better to just have a piece of it— 

Benson: Well, that’s true— 

Skratz: —than have it like that. 

Gallup: Else you can turn it over and see what... This is what this one’s going 


| to end up to be. Like that, see? 


Benson: Right. They all, they all end up being King Kong because he’s like 


; the only really point of interest in the whole piece... And so, then the other things 
f on that little ledge, I mean some of them are things that, that we use, I don’t know 


why the aspirin stays there but I kind of like the look of it, and, you know, a few 


f postcards... 


Gallup: This part is one of the parts of that, this part is part of that. 
Benson: Right, right, exactly. But they’re all part of that. And they’re not part 


- of anything else... So a lot of people think that says, PARIS... [laughing in group) 

+ And the fir—, in fact the first person who ever recognized that it said BARS was 
uh, somebody who was over just the other day, and it’s, and it, it struck me like as 
į Interesting that it was a-gay man who would say that that was BARS, and and that 
+ nobody else had thought of that as BARS before. 


Kit Robinson: No, I had, I had. 

Benson: You had? 

Anna Hartmann: I had, the first time I saw it. 

Benson: But did you..— 

Perelman: I did too! 

[laughing in group] . 

Benson: Okay, so maybe that’s me, right? Yeah, I’m, it’s some what do I hear,— 
Perelman: I had also thought it might be BATHS. 
Benson: What do I hear? BABS? 

Perelman: BABS. 

Benson: Or BATHS? 

Erica Hunt: BATHS. 

Skratz: BATHS, of course! 

[Unidentified]: B-A-T-H... 

Benson: Without the T... 

Lazarchuk: Who wrote HORRORS? 
[Unidentified]: CARS... 


[much overlapping 
of voices trying 

out options, at 
least twice as many 
as here printed] 
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Benson: Yeah, so well maybe it’s not what people see but what I hear. 

[several voices overlapping] 

Wraps? Raps? 

Perelman: Who drew that picture of you? 

Benson: That’s, um, by a woman named Martha Straley, who, um, is like a real 
friendly outgoing, effusive person that I know in L.A. She’s married to the guy 
who uh, was at the school where I was teaching and where Carla was teaching 
before we came up here, and uh,.. She had one other picture that she’d drawn of 
her husband and I said, Gee that looks great if you ever want to take, do a picture 
of me, you can and so she just immediately did it. And uh, was it you who said, that 
it looks like Bruce Andrews? 

Perelman: Exactly. 

Benson: But I think it looks like me. So. We'll find out. 

[long pause] 

So, like that’s a funny thing to have in the bedroom. There’s really a minimum 
of mirrors around here, and uh, I don’t know if that’s intentional or if... I think I’m 
really trying to get away from mirrors, I think I’ve been too obsessed with mirrors, 
in my life,.. So like, aside, aside from that one mirror and the cabinet mirror in the 
bathroom that’s in the house... Although the window that’s like behind the mirror 
sometimes serves as one when it’s dark, and you sort of see a lot of reflections 
through that. It’s kind of, it’s it, it’s like a weird thing, I’ve never put a curtain over 
that window that leads out into the back hallway from the bedroom, and I, so like I 
don’t know if that’s because, like I have, like these, exhibitionistic impulses, or if it’s 
just, I don’t, like, the idea of privacy, or that I like to look out and not have to make 
a decision about whether I’ll be able to see out or not. 

Perelman: Maybe it’s related to the absence of mirrors, you know: if you don’t 
see yourself at least somebody will. 

[laughter from group] 

Benson: Right. Yeah, I think there’s something to that... 

[long pause, some voices] 

Carla Harryman: —can’t get out. 

Benson: The closet is, like, very narrow, and J don’t know, I don’t know if 
anybody knows why a closet in this kind of a building, this building’s like built 
in 1900, it was through an earthquake. It used to have, like, a chimney, and the 
fireplace, in the study, you could uh build a fire there and stuff but in 1906 the 
whole chimney caved in, so the fireplace was filled in. And so that’s why the desk is 
right in front of the fireplace, otherwise of course I would leave that clear and we'd 
probably use it sometimes. But I don’t understand why,.. Maybe back then they just 
used “armoires”? But in this neighborhood, that seems odd. Well, I don’t know... 

[poptops] 

Perelman: They used what? 

Benson: Armoires, right? Like, a big cupboard that would keep— 
[Unidentified]: Wardrobe. Wardrobe. 

Perelman: Oh. 

Benson: Like a wardrobe. In English? Yeah. But it’s really, like all the clothes 
sort of stick out of the closet, and I wind up using the hook on the door entirely 
for pants and I don’t...I don’t know I mean part of like, I’ve always just had this 
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fantasy of like guiding people around my house, you know, and, I don’t know if, I 
mean that must have something to do with not putting a curtain over the window 
too, but... 

‘Skratz: [laughter] , 

Benson: [voice slurring with beer and enthusiasm] I’ve always had this fantasy of 
like, look at everything, you know, see everything that’s here, and uh, so like when 
people come to visit, you know, if they s—, if they seem interested in poking 
around and sort of looking at my private papers I nearly always encourage them, 
say, Oh yeah, you know, just brush through that, and see what you find, and just, 
open all the drawers. So,..what was I leading up to? 

Hartmann: The price of tea in China. 

Skratz: [laughter] 

Benson: I don’t know. 

Francie Shaw: Why a narrow closet? 

Perelman: Guiding people around your house. 

Benson: Oh, J know! It was that I don’t, I think that part, another, like, part of 
the reason why I want to do this, is because I don’t really know myself why I arrange 
my life the way that I do, and so I sort of feel like if I’m explaining it to people, 
then maybe TIl see some validation for it or, like, the pattern with which I live. 
Like; maybe something about it would make more sense to me. So, I think that has 
something to do with it. 

[a throat clearing in group] 

And like, is my house a neat house or a messy house? 

[laughter in group} 

I don’t know, I don’t know. I was walking around this morning and I thought, 
this place is really sleazy, but then other times, right now I mean it looks like it’s 
sort of very neat and everything’ sort of in its place. You don’t think so? 

Melissa Riley: No, I mean, cause there’s nothing there. 

Benson: Well, the walls...you mean, like... 

[laughter in group] 

They're kind of bare, I know. 

Perelman: Why did you take down that sort of vertical triptych of pictures 
that was in the, living room, where you had uh,— 

Benson: Right. 

Perelman: —the horse in the middle, and then the— 

Benson: Right. Well, I just— 

Perelman: —Pollock on top— 

Benson: I get restless,— 

Perelman: —Turner on the bottom? 

Benson: Yeah, I mean I still have those pictures up but I get restless and I feel 
like I need to, I need like a different input. Cause it’s sort of like I arrange these 
things as though they’re like for my, as though I’m to study them, and then there’s 
also this sort of motivation of, well, people will— 

Perelman: What’s going on? 

Benson: —see, you know, something? People will come in and they’ll see 
like this is more,.. This is more surprising or interesting than just looking at aT—, 
a Constable picture. That picture, like, it, now it’s, it’s over there by John’s desk, it 
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turns out, um, I bought it partly because I thought well that’s really a surprising use 
of color, and then I found out through looking in a book that I have in the other 
room, in the front room, of Constable pictures, after I’d had that picture for like...5 
or 6 months I looked it up? I don’t know if you were there? Somebody was with 
me at the time, and uh, the color was just completely wrong, [laughter in group) and 
it wasn’t intentional at all, and then I really appreciated what a bad picture it was. 
ratz: [laughter 
Sea Bue aaa used to have like the Pollock, with, which one, I 

think it was the Pollock at the top and then the Delacroix horse and then the 
Constable landscape, and it seemed as though there was some kind of progression 
or something there, to sort of run them together. It seems, I mean it’s sort of 

like this interes—, why am I interested in series of things? I don’t know if that’s 

a heartfelt interest or just like wanting to systematize myself...or see things in 
perspective, see like well there's, there’re contradictions, there, sort of like, accept 
that. Not fight it, not say, well there’s just this one thing... It s also like not wanting 
to say, well this is just simply completely gorgeous or beautiful or warm or I just 
love this, but sort of to al—, like I always want to make it a problem for myself, it 
seems. So uh, maybe I got to like that too much, and so I felt like, well, enough of 


that. 


stuff on the walls of your bedroom. 
Benson: Well, I think, I don’t know,.. I mean I have a feeling maybe that’s part 


of the same, like it seems like you put something on your bedroom, that really 
means...affection, to me. It really means caring, to me. 
David Highsmith: The mirror might symbolize that. 


laughter in the group] 
es a Give me a hard time! So, before, I had almost nothing on the wall 


except uh, that the picture by Lisa that’s the copy of a Matisse that I then I put in 
the hallway, and I had like a Joe Goode poster, which was like a black and white 
rendition of a print that he’d done, and I had that, I had nothing but those, and 
then the, those flowers—Does anybody know what kind of flowers those are? 
Azaleas?—that I got from my great-uncle. l 

Hunt: They look like primroses or something. 

Benson: Primroses? 

Perelman: Primroses? 

[muttering in group] 

Shaw: What? 

Benson: O-oh. 

Shaw: No. They're not— 

[muttering in group] 

—different leaves. They have a center. , 

Perelman: Actually, I, I’d like to ask you about that mirror. (poptop] Because it 
seems so... For being a face mirror, it’s so huge. I’ve seen face mirrors before but 
that is in area 3 times— 

Harryman: [laughing] It’s the only mirror in the house. 

Perelman: 3 times bigger than— 

Benson: Right. 


Barrett Watten: Steve, how come you have such, sucha, such a small amount of 


Perelman: Do you use it? Do you look in it a lot, or do you— 

Benson: Yeah. 

Perelman: Yeah. 

Benson: I mean I look in it, I mean it’s not good for anything except to 
straighten my clothes and, you know, or see, or if I want my hair to be combed or 
something, to see if that’s happened. So I just like, I lean it, I tilt it in a certain way 


© so that I can stand like about— 


Perelman: You get the whole— 

Benson: —about this far back and then I can see from about here to here, or 
something, so it is, like, a long-range mirror, but it, I really have always wanted to 
have a mirror with like this concave side, you know, and, and then— 

Perelman: So you can see way up on your face, you know, really close up. 

Bénson: Yeah. It’s sort of like a zoom lens or something. 

Lazarchuk: Wouldn't you really rather see Wayne Newton, you know? 

Benson: Wayne Newton? I don’t know, I’ve never seen him. 

Lazarkchuk: Look in the mirror. 

[laughter in group, pause] 

Benson: But, but that’s that mirror that was in the movie that I showed at 
3rd Floor Bookstore, when I said, uh, there’s something in here that nobody can 
recognize, but, it’s actually my body. And, it was like this scene, it was like all this 
golden light and it was like very, like, something was flashing around and you saw 
something that looked like physical, which was my shoulder, or my armpit, or 
something like that... I don’t remember what you asked. 

Perelman: I just, about the mirror, if you looked at it every morning... 

Benson: Yeah I look at it, in it, through it. 

Harryman: Do you always keep the posters you put up on the walls, current? 
You know, announcements for events? 

Benson: Oh yeah! Yeah I usually, I keep them, uh,..well, some of them I keep 
on the bulletin board there, and some I keep like on the door, on like the kitchen 
door, right here. We're leaving it open right now so you don’t see them, but uh, 
cause they're like behind the door; like we try... I guess what it amounts to is I 
don't like seeing all, I like keep so many of them, you know all these movie posters 
and s— 

Harryman: Do you have a lot of them? 

Benson: No I throw them away as soon as they're obsolete. I don’t want to 
have them around. Do you save yours? 

Harryman: Well I usually just forget to take them down for about 3 or 4 
months and then I—[laughing] 

Benson: Yeah, well having the door closed so much of the time, or rather 
open, I mean, like it’s open so it’s up against the wall so we usually don’t even 
see those things unless we close the door so we can look, cause it’s always more 
convenient to have this door to the back hallway open, so, sometimes they do stay 
up, just because, we haven't really been paying any attention, we've been looking 
in the pink section or something. So every once in a while I pull them down and 
try—I just put the tacks back in, without the announcements, cause...then I figure 
there’ll be more announcements, they’ll be coming in, soon. 

Watten: Do you have a lot of stuff in your medicine cabinet? 
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Benson: No. Real little. Do you want to know what I have in it? 


Watten: [laughing] No. l 
Perelman: What scent, what scent is that body oil? 


Benson: The body oil is, uh, natural, it doesn’t say. It’s natural because that’s the 


cheapest. 
Perelman: No scent... 
Benson: No, well it does, actually it has a rather— 
Perelman: Oily. 
Benson: —strong scent. 
Harryman: Can I smell it? 
Benson: Yeah. Please. 
Highsmith: Natural for what animal? 
[laughter in group] 
Benson: I don’t know, like whatever animal, uh, sweated it out in the first 
place, I guess. 
Gallup: It’s peanut oil,..peanut oil! 
Skratz: [laughter] 
Gallup: Smells like peanut oil! 
Perelman: It’s Wesson Oil. 
[laughter in group] 
Gallup: It is peanut oil. 
Hartmann: Does it smell like anything? 
Highsmith: I think Sam’s right. 
[laughter in group] 
Benson: Well gee whiz, why'd I go all the way to Berkeley to get that? 
[laughter in group] 
Gallup: It’s just peanut oil. 
Skratz: [laughter] 
[pause] l 
Watten: Do you put things around to see if people will notice them? 
Benson: Oh yeah, — i 
Highsmith: Do they? , 
Benson: —absolutely. Um, sometimes. I mean, s—, a few people come in and 
they sort of like...if we spend all our time in the kitchen then they sort of say now 
wait a minute before they leave and they walk around through the other rooms to 
see if anything has changed. i 
Hartmann: Do you ever spend whole days and rearrange everything? 
Benson: It doesn’t take that long. 
Skratz: [laughter] 
Benson: Um, but sometimes I, Pl spend a while— 
Hartmann: Do you try to do it all at once? 
[pause] 
Benson: No. l 
Highsmith: How long would it take to do everything? 
Benson: Um... To do everything? 
[Unidentified]: Everything? 
Highsmith: At once. 
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Benson: Oh,.. 

Perelman: Wouldn’t it depend on the thoroughness with which you— 
Benson: Yeah. 

Perelman: —you know, placed, carried— 

Benson: How far away am I going to move things, or am I just going to throw 


i everything away and get new stuff? i 


Watten: Are you going to put it all back in the same place when you take it 


t home? 


Skratz: [laughter] 

Benson: I don’t really know. 

Skratz: [laughter] 

Benson: It’s like, it’s a decision which I haven’t conceived of very clearly. 

Skratz: Why don’t we see? Why don’t we move everything around and then 
put everything back? 

Benson: Oh, do you want to? It is an idea. 

Skratz: We'd have to take a vote, probably. If everybody wants to. 

Dorothy Phillips: Steve when you dust your shelves do you take everything 


| off them and then dust them and put everything back? 


Benson: No I usually dust, I push things towards the back and then dust 
around them, and then Pll maybe I’ll push them forward and dust— 

Harryman: Do you ever really dust? 

{laughter in group] 

Benson: Yeah! I do, I do, in fact that was one thing that I did do today. 

[Unidentified]: Do you vacuum? 

Benson: I don’t vacuum, I don’t vacuum, but I did do a little dusting, on a few 


F things. 


Highsmith: Do you have times when there isn’t any dust? 

Gallup: Don’t look like it to me! 

Benson: Times when there is no dust... I haven’t noticed. I usually don’t notice 
that there’s dust or not dust. 

Perelman: What about the little, uh, tiny little, uh— 

Gallup: Do you want an orange?.. Want some raisins? 

Perelman: —the tiny messages on the strips of paper, I saw, I couldn’t read one 
very well but it seemed to say WHAT DO I EXPECT FROM EXPERIENCE? 
The one up in the front room there... 

Benson: This is like, um,.. 

Perelman: It’s new, isn’t it? 

Benson: That—yeah. Yeah, I mean you're seeing those. 

[pause] 

Perelman: Well, they are, here, aren’t they? 

{laughter in group] l 

Benson: Sure...sure...I mean, you're a guest. 

Harryman: [laughter] 

Benson: Yeah. 

Lewis MacAdams: How come you want people to notice the stuff in your 
house? 

Benson: Um... I don’t know I mean I think it has like, it’s some odd feeling 
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that I have like that I don’t...appreciate it enough by myself. That’s what I think it 
has to do with. 

MacAdams: It’s like assuring. 

Benson: Yeah it’s like assuring me that like it’s good stuff. Or that it’s a good 
way to look at stuff, or something. And it’s, yeah it’s validation, or something. 

And like, enjoyment I mean I feel like if somebody came in and they really...were 
interested [SG singing a little tune], I mean it’s, it’s some, it’s like a performance 
thing, is what it is I guess. 

Watten: Do you ever feel angry because people don’t get it? 

[laughter in group] 

Highsmith: Does that make it invalid? 

Benson: [in undertone] I don’t know. 

Perelman: How about somebody you’ve really wanted to impress and they 
come in and they just don’t notice. 

Lazarchuk: They’re really not. 

Perelman: Yeah, they're just, you know... What has that done to you? 

Benson: Yeah. I mean that’s sort of like the same question as Barry’s. 

Perelman: Yeah, right. 

Benson: I feel like, I’ve really tried to turn off my feelings about that, and like 
ignore whether...like I, I’d pretend to myself that I don’t really care, whether they're 
interested or not in what's there, and then I pretend that, like, I wasn’t expecting 
anything about that, at all, and I don’t, and then I don’t really know whether I was 
or not. [poptops] I don’t really know whether—I mean it’s not as though it’ a big... 
plan, necessarily, that um, people are going to get a certain hit off...having these 
things up, you know...so I don’t really have an expectation that they're going to uh, 
love it, or hate it, I mean like if they really...think something’s repulsive, then...well, 
then, they would never show that, so that’s... 

Perelman: Have you ever put anything that you thought was repulsive up? 

[pause] 

Benson: Well in some ways I thought that butterfly was kind of repulsive... 

Shaw: [laughter] 

Watten: Do you think the stuff on your walls is an allegory? 

Benson: Well,..define allegory. 

Watten: It’s a, it’s a story which typifies your experience more generally than 
someone else’s. 

Perelman: And it’s in code too. 

Watten: Yeah it’s in code, just a code story, right? You know, so that the things 
on your walls make up a story which add up to some kind of moral, some way of 
pointing to something that’s going on, that you wouldn’t see otherwise. 

Benson: Yeah. 

Watten: Well what is that? 

Gallup: Can I use these? 

Benson: Yeah, go ahead... Um... 

Watten: I mean if you were to say it wasn’t an allegory then you could say 
well it’s just what I look at. 

Benson: But it’s true, I mean I put things up thinking that they have some sort 
of significance or that I want them to have like a meaning. That’s really a part of it... 
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Watten: Yeah. 

Benson: So it’s, and it’s like, it’s, yeah, it’s sort of like, you know, the story of 
me, or something...so it is, uh exhibition... 

Highsmith: Do, do objects fail you in not taking on significance? 

Benson: No. 

Watten: [loud whisper] Yeah! 

Benson: Well, I mean, to me, they seem to take on significance, but it’s us— 
they fail me in like, like in getting— 

Highsmith: They fail to assume the role? 

Benson: Well I don’t have their role mapped out for them, that well. Do you 
mean they fail in other people’s eyes to assume their role? 

ighsmith: You leave, you leave something to them, you leave something to 
the object— 

Benson: Yeah— 

Highsmith: —some sort of will to, will to power to the object, so some 
significance in the object does not assume it, does not become significant...people 
don’t see the significance and the object fails... 

Benson: Oh, you mean for other people, in terms of whether they see the 
significance of it.I mean that’s a problem, like for me, it winds up being a problem 
when like for me there’s a lot of significance there and other people don’t see it 
and the significance kind of gets very worn out, because I see it a lot, and maybe 
other people don’t see it very much. That’s true, so that’s like a kind of a failure. 

Perelman: But I never get the sense that the objects that you pick, that you 
never lean on them very heavily and you often pick rather eccentric objects where 
part of the meaning is, like, oh that’s weird, not that this is very imporant and we 
have to get it, but it’s like, sort of way off there, and in you sort of getting over to 
there, that’s...where the interest lies. Is that, do you think that’s right? 

Benson: Well, I’m not sure, can you give any examples? 

Highsmith: Transportations... 

Perelman: Like that painting, or, uh... 

Watten: You name it. 

Perelman: Or...let’s see, or the flowers, or things where, where it’s clearly not... 

Watten: They all seem— 

Perelman: ...totally articulate, they’re all like—not they’re all, but a lot of them, 


| you seem to have some, some penchant for, things that are half-articulate and then 


half, really, bound by cultural limitations that are obvious to the viewer but not to 
the object. You know, things that... 
[laughter in group] 
You know what I mean? You know what I mean? 
Watten: They haven’t quite arrived. 
Perelman: Yeah. 
Watten: They haven't arrived yet. It’s not there yet. So when do they arrive? 
Perelman: It’s very instructive though, it’s instructive, I mean that’s— 
Watten: That state, of being not there— 
Skratz: Of, of, of being— 
[laughter in group] 
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Watten: That’ it. l . 

Skratz: Well almost not there— Well like, those, those flowers are great in that; 
in that sense, the way, the way, the way you described it, you know, like of being, 
wh, limited by these, this strange cultural trip, but but being very beautiful within 
that sense... a l 

Lazarchuk: —dwelling on the importance of that, you know, miniscule little 
whatever it is, it becomes a very big thing, in all of our lives, just for hanging there. 

Skratz: Right, right, it does, you know, well anything does— 

Highsmith: —in the window as well as hanging [laughter] 

Skratz: —you know, to put that there, instead of one of your photographs, say, 
you know, which is, you know, which would be a lot more sophisticated, I mean, 
I think, I think that’s uh...I mean that in itself is an artistic gesture and then, and 
it’s, and it’s, it’s not just you know, like arriving somewhere, you know, obviously 
that painting is going to be where it is, you know, I mean, you know, it’s not going 
anywhere, it’s static. [laughter] You know... 7 

Watten: It’s sort of out of context. It should be in some other living room— 

Perelman: What do you mean some other living room? l 

Skratz: Yeah, yeah, right, it should be in some living room in Kansas— 

Hartmann: It’s in the bedroom. 

Watten: It should be at Steves. l 

Skratz: But here it is here in an artist’s studio... [laughter] You know which I 
think, you know makes you see it on this whole other level. is 

Highsmith: Making sacrifices for the sake of art, being more inarticulate than 
one would normally be. 

Skratz: Well, well, what you say is that inarticulateness itself becomes, you 
know... 

Perelman: So, it’s object as suffering Christ, right? 

Skratz: Yeah, right [laughter]... I’m not sure I made that clear. 

Perelman: It’s a what, Lewis, what did you say? 

Harryman: Pilgrimage. Is that what you said? 

Benson: Do I think of my life as a pilgrimage. 

Lazarchuk: Put in context with the rest of the house it works wonderfully. 


MacAdams: Cause this all seems like a very shrine-like, uh to make a museum, 


discussing your objects, like it makes it seem like a shrine, that you're kind of dead 
or abstracted into some kind of artistic sainthood or something...but what does 
that, like here we are in this shrine...or this event which is a shrine... 

Riley: I don’t think it’s any more than anybody else’s really. 

MacAdams: Except that we’re here, for, you know— 

Riley: I know but I still don’t, I don’t see it that way at all. 

Perelman: Well it is more th— 

Shaw: I don’t either, I see it as more— 

Highsmith: How many have travelled to get here? 

[laughter in group] 

Perelman: But but, yeah... pa 

Benson: Well, I mean it does, I do ha—, there’s something like a pilgrimage 
quality that I can identify in that like I often get into a feeling like that I’m not 
there yet, and that I’m like mo—, I’m moving and making movements to try to 
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$ get...to...you know,..get to, some sort of a, a place where I’ll be there. 
Carol Gallup: Yeah but then what would happen when you get there? 
Benson: Well, I don’t know, but obviously it would be like less...calculated, 
than it is now... 
[laughter in group] 
Shaw: You hope. 
[laughter in group] 
Benson: Yeah, right, yeah, I hope. 
Highsmith: Yeah, yeah, the act of having gotten here... 
Benson: Yeah. 
MacAdams: What about the theory that you are here. 
Caro] Gallup: I mean you have to stay or go someplace else. 
Benson: Yeah. I d—... I ju—, I would really, I mean it’s like, uh, I would really 
; like to...that’s, I mean that’s how I am now like trying to be, to get there, is to like 
have—to get to embracing the theory that I am there, yes. And, uh, so for me that 
| is a problem, that...I...am concerned with all the time. 
i Perelman: If it’s a theory that you embrace it is a problem. If it’s a theory that 
€ you embrace. 
Benson: Yeah. Right. I mean it...cause I don’t, uh...yeah... 
Skratz: So you should embrace the theory that you're here, and so the reality 
| would be that...you’re there. [laughter] Right? 
Benson: Yeah. Well, I mean, in effect I seem to like— 
Skratz: In theory. 
Benson: —sort of tr—, I seem to like to try to ho—, embrace like a whole 
| lot of theories at once, it seems to me, or like... feel, I feel like I equivocate, a lot, 
+ between them. And uh, and so like a lot of what is here is like...you know, sort 
of saying well this is here and this is here and, that—but they do, they seem to 
. represent “theres,” they seem to, like, indicate other places...and um, like to feel 
f home, I mean that has, that has like a big thing to do with it too like, to feel like, 
| Pm home, that I’m in my place, and uh...that I don’t...I don’t quite feel like that 
| and so what can I do to make it my place? As though maybe if I... just put, things, 
| there, that, I...loved, would that be more like home. Instead of things that I, that seem 
to me like question marks, or you know, like, all sort of problematical. 
Perelman: Well, well, do you love these things or are they problematical? I 

t mean I don’t mean to put words in your mouth in that prior question, I mean are 
these things that you love or are they just things of — 
Sydney Murray: Couldn’t they be both? 
Perelman: —perf—, you said, you said before they were like problems, you did 
f say that didn’t you? They're not necessarily things you love... 
Benson: Most of them aren’t, I mean;uh...like the Matisse I love, I would 
| say. That, I feel very good about, and say like, the Liza Nunez drawing, I feel that 
"way about, but, in—yeah, okay. And uh...and I don’t love that just because it’s 
problematical. And...but that seems like a very hard thing for me to find, and uh...I 
mean I bought like, I went to the university and they had all these prints on sale so 
f I bought 3 prints that were like my favorite prints that were there, and, so, but really 
I don’t love any of them, I think, I mean like the Constable...is sort of like very odd 

and has bad color and the Pollock I wound up finally putting on its side, and— 
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Perelman: Why? Just... 

Benson: I’ve got, well, for a long time I— 

Perelman: To knock a chip off its shoulder or something? 

[laughter in group] 

Benson: I had seen it regular for so long, and it was always just like an object, 


it was never like an all-over painting or it was-never really an experience, it was too ` 


small, and it was too much, sort of, over there against the wall, kind of...so... 

Phillips: —a piece of paper? 

Benson: Yeah. 

Phillips: How do you put a piece of paper on its side. I just, can’t— 

Benson: Oh, I meant like, well...it’s a horizontal composition, right? [laughter 
in group] So I put it up as a vertical composition. 

Perelman: —sticking up from the wall...like a shelf, you mean. 

Shaw: That’s a great idea. 

Perelman: Well go—, and so, what about the other one? The, uh, Delac— 

Benson: The Delacroix...that, I mean, that was always just like a problem. It 
was like, here’s this really frenzied white horse, and I sort of respected it or admired 
it but more just as an idea. 

Watten: Do you have an overall strategy that’s more uh, solid and compelling 
than any strategy having to do with any particular object? 

Highsmith: That’s like asking him what he does for a living. 

{laughter in group] 

Two voices: What do you do for a living? 

Benson: I don’t make a living. 

Skratz: Sounds like you need a job. 

Benson: Yeah, I do, I do. I mean I have a job but it doesn’t make me a living. 
So I’m look—, I have to look for another job. 

Skratz: Yeah, I’m in the same boat. 

Watten: Do you feel like you equivocate in terms of other people but not in 
terms of your own knowledge of what you’re doing? And, and how do the objects 
stand in relation to that? 

Benson: Um... Well I feel like...1 equivocate to myself more than to other 
people. That’s what I feel like. 

Watten: But that you're telling me that see I mean maybe uh... [laughter] 

Benson: Yeah, I am, so, yeah... 

Watten: “Yeah.” 

Benson: I am telling you this. 

Watten: Well how do the objects stand in relation to— 

Benson: So wasn’t that, well wasn’t that, wasn’t that like a definite statement? “I 


feel like I equivocate more to myself than to other people,” so what, are you telling $% 


me that sounds very equivocating and that..? 

Watten: I see!.. Well then how do the objects stand in relation to this 
equivocation?... With other people. 

Benson: Like how...how are they— 

Watten: Are you going to equivocate— 

Benson: Tools of equivocating to other people? 


| Blowing your cover when you’re— 


| like, a new poem? Any essential difference or not? 


| av—, you know, a writer’s relation to his or her work. It’s very much...that way. Of 


; your walls, you know, you never know what was the biggest thing about them but 


` i 
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Perelman: No, no, he doesn’t think he equivocates with other Pere 
Watten: He does. 

Benson: Not as much. 

Perelman: He said not as much, that’s where he’s... 

Watten: Oh he equivocates most with himself. 

Perelman: Yeah. 

Benson: That’s what I’m saying. 

Highsmith: What he means is how close do you come to blowing cover. 


SS nene cee rem e 
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Watten: That’s right. How close do you come to blowing your co— 
[end of tape side one, BP turns tape over] 

Highsmith: —there’s some error in it? 

Watten: There’s some error. " 
[DH and BW laughter] 

Perelman: How about this, how about this, how do you feel about—I mean, r 


Í. it seems, partially, that the, your, this display or shrine or objects, you know, that 
you've put up with such interesting calculation is very other-directed, as they say 


in sociology, right? And how do you, how do you feel about them, there you are, 


į at home, you know, with this arrangement, for, for a couple of days so it really sinks 


in and you really...have there been moments where you've really felt them as if 


f you were an other, and then gotten some sense of who you—Do you know what I 
, mean? 


Benson: I usually feel like, uh,..lonely, I think,— 

Perelman: And they intensify it when you see— 

Benson: —and bored, I feel like dissatisfied,— 

Perelman: When you— 

Benson: —with just these things, themselves, unless like there’s a new one, and 


k then, if it’s new, then I like will identify with the other, yeah like I just did it, you 
} know? And so, uh, sometimes that feels good, like, some of the collages in the front 


room: I still like identify with them as though like I’m somebody else, coming to 


$ see them, and so then that feels good. 


Perelman: Do you differentiate them from your work as a writer? How about 


Highsmith: How do you know he’s a writer? 

Perelman: I, I know... 

[laughter in group] 

Highsmith: That hasn’t von established in this discussion. 

Perelman: No, not in this discussion. There are sort of s— 

Benson: Usually. It’s often like pretty similar. It’s often pretty similar. 
Perelman: I mean it really struck me that’s a very apt description of a, of a, the 


tiring of old stu— 
Watten: What about, what about building so much tension and drama into 


you're sort of always uh sort of like they’re defining those parts of the walls to you 
differently every time. Have you ever thought about doing that? 
Benson: Like to just be changing them all the time? 
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Watten: To completely kill the surfaces with tension until they can’t take it 
anymore. 

[laughter in group] 

Harryman: [laughter] —can’t take it anymore. 

Highsmith: Well how much tension can invisible walls stand? 

Perelman: Depends on the wall. 

Benson: No I haven’t thought about that I mean I tend to think like— 

Watten: Then why are the walls in your bedroom blank??! 

Benson: Well they have objects on them, they have a picture,— 

Watten: Uh huh— 

Benson: —they have 2 pictures, they have 3, 4 pictures,.. 

Perelman: And your pants... 

Benson: So there’s like— 

Watten: Sorry. 

Benson: There’s like a closet,— 

Perelman: Oh, sorry. 

Benson: —there’s like the calendar, there’s a mirror, there’s a window...I mean, I, 
I don’t want to say like that you're wr—, I mean I’m interested in what you're saying, 
but it’s...but I don’t...understand it, too well, and I don’t, like it’s sort of, do you 
want me to say a certain thing? 

Watten: No. 

MacAdams: Do you feel more valid when you're making art for us? 

{long pause] 

[Unidentified]: People are asking questions. 

Perelman: How do you relate the books, that’s where you write, in front of 
those books? 

Benson: Yeah. 

Highsmith: [laughter] Oh no. 

Perelman: How do you... Do you relate to them as you write? What, why are 
they in front of you as you write? 

Benson: Well, no, actually, they’re more over, they're over to the side. Like 
they're over— [poptop] I have 2 desks, and the [poptop] one desk where Ahni’s 
sitting is where the typewriter is, and the other desk, where Erika is sitting, is 
where, the books are over that. They’re really over more like, the space where I 
think about what I’m going to write, or where I correct what I’ve written, or 
something. And over the space where I write, I tend to just keep like those few 
pictures, I’d like some sort of a triptych, so like Vermeer,— 

Lazarchuk: I’m going to scram. 

Benson: —Ed Moses and Grace Hartigan, and...and I don’t really understand 
how I relate to that. It’s as though I do want some sort of um...some sort of 
magical picture there, and then actually I don’t trust having any words up there. 

Hartmann: What is Kidnapped? 

Benson: A novel by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Perelman: It’s good. 

Benson: It’s good, I think, I haven’t read it yet but, it’s like, I put the books, 
the books that I put up there are books that I’m either reading or that I want to 
remind myself that I’m going to start reading. So it’s like one of these, sort of like, 
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| a, it’s like a display for myself, and...it’s more of a display for myself than for other 
t people, that is. 


Alan Bernheimer: All those books are sort of potential. 
Benson: Yeah. Yeah, like, promise. Or possibility. And, like, they look good to 


f me, that they're there... Say what? 


Highsmith: Suggestion, uh, possibility? Um...what is suggested as possible? 
Benson: What is suggested? 

Highsmith: Well, are you suggesting something by putting the books there? 
Benson: Yeah I’m suggesting that they be read. 

Highsmith: Can suggestion manufacture possibility? 


[pause] 


E & Perelman: I think so. Sure... Do you think— 


Benson: That’s so, that’s so foreign to me... I mean it’s like I suggest something, 


F yeah, so I will like see it more vividly as possible, so I will, it will be right there, and 
t it'll be real...possible... 


[footsteps through this passage] 

Bernheimer: How long do you think you'll live here? 

Benson: Uh...... I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Phillips: Why did you get dressed up in a suit and tie? 

Benson: I guess I wanted to...I s—, well, it was sort of, sort of like conceiving 


| of this as...a tour, and wanting to...like...be sort of at my best and to be like, to put 
t myself in my clothes into, I sort of felt I'd be more comfortable like this. I had felt 


kind of ratty all day, and— 
Phillips: Do you feel comfortable? 
Benson: Not right now, no. I felt pretty comfortable when I walked in. 
[laughter in group] 
Watten: When did you feel most comfortable? 
Benson: I mean, like, you know, sometimes I feel too big for the clothes and 


; sometimes too small. 


Watten: When was the first time you ever used the word “comfortable”? 

Benson: Tonight? , 

Watten: No! 

Perelman: I think that’s a very early word, you use that at 6, your mother says 
“Are you comfortable?” ' ' 

[Unidentified]: Yeah...right. 

Benson: Yeah. 

Perelman: Its a very— It’s way back there. 

Watten: Whenever I use the word now I’m aware of Steve using it, you know. 

Perelman: Really? 

Watten: Oh absolutely. [then to SB] That’s your word, you know, so. 

Phillips: What? 

Perelman: It’s Steve’s word, Barry says. 

Phillips: Why is it Steve’s word? 

Watten: Well, I just think it has Steve’s name on it. 

Perelman: You hear him saying it when you say it. 

Watten: Yeah. “I didn’t feel very comfortable.” 

Perelman: Or, “I felt very comfortable.” 
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Watten: “I felt very comfortable.” 

Skratz: [laughing] Putting the past case scenario on it. 

Benson: Yeah well it’s, actually it’s not a word that I like. 

John Harryman: It’s hard to say. 

Benson: Yeah, I mean I don’t feel, I don’t like— 

Perelman: You’re not comfortable with it. 

Benson: I’m not. I don’t like the pronunciation. 

Watten: That’s it! Like it’s sort of like, it’s irritating, actually... 

Benson: —and I don’t like the meaning... Yeah. 

Phillips: Is that why it has Steve’s name on it? 

Watten: It’s like a chair that sort of sags in the bottom. 

Highsmith: It would seem to mean, able to comfort. 

Perelman: Except, except, uh...[ mean, I don’t think Steve is totally against a 
kind of comfort, I mean, you know, the way he, he really has a stronger sense of 
home, in terms of, you know, material surroundings than, certainly I do, or, or, I 
don’t know about you, and uh, so, there is something in him that, that...accepts that 
as a sort of a positive...uh, condition, you know. To be comfortable, i.e., you don’t 
have to waste your time...battling irritation. Just at ease, and let your impulse have... 
maximum energy. 

Benson: But it doesn’t seem to be like a word or a feeling that I have much 
confidence in, or, I mean I don’t, I feel like that— 

Watten: There’s another one. 

Benson: —seems like what you’re picking up on. Confidence? 

Watten: Confidence, yeah. 

Shaw: Hey Steve, is there something that you would like to do, that you 
haven't done, to your space? That you have, like ideas about what you're going to 
do? Or might do at some point, if you could?.. Or are they all things that happen at 
the moment? 

Benson: Um... No, I don’t, I don’t have any real plans. I feel very stiff as I say 
that. And...I...[pause] I sort of, I mean what I...[pause] So, yeah, what do I want to 
do? It’s as though I want to please people, I guess, and, uh, it’s int—, and then, I 
wanted to say something about pacing a lot, cause I feel like I’ve been pacing a lot 
through this space lately, and that that does have something to do with, um, my 
feeling about this space, that I’ve been walking back and forth very fast a lot, and, 
um, jumping up and picking up one thing and then using it over there and putting 
it back and, and going into another room. And um, and I feel very lost when I do 
that. 

Hartmann: Can I ask you a personal question? 

[laughing in group] 

Perelman: Not a personal question! 

Highsmith: Which person? 

Hartmann: Okay, it’s sort of what I came to find out, and that’s what’s your 
view of Communist China? 

[pause] 

Benson: Well, what...mean, what mean...what sort of compels me about 
Communist China is how...I mean like the words comfortable and confidence, for 
instance, seem to enter into it, and as though...people there...are very affirmative of 
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values like that, and...that they...that at least the government or the sense of what, 
what people do as people is uh...it does seem very...very much trying, trying very 
hard to ground itself in feeling like, we are there, we are right there, we are in like 
the Promised Land, we are in this definite place, and we know, uh, what we want 
and we are really getting it, and we’re doing what we need to do to get it. And... 
in some way like, that’s, that’s a very compelling thought, it’s very...frightening to 
me, to... watch, or, to read about it, and I also feel like there’s no way that I can see 
it, and that’s...1 mean that has to do with views, I feel like, I don’t, it’s like, these 
things on the wall, it’s like, uh, feelings sort of, uh, vision as, as being sort of largely 
impeded, and I can’t... I mean I can believe that what happens in Communist 
China in some way or another is very good, I feel very, like, caught, between 
feeling like, well these people have always been really poor and, and like, doubtful 
of themselves, and now they have confidence and now they have comfort, and 
now they have like more um trust in what they’re doing, and, and they have more 
physical satisfaction maybe, um, but it also seems sort of like, um, they’re really... It 
seems sort of as though they’re as scared as I am, or they’re as, uh, they don’t know 
what they want as much as I do. So I mean those are...that’s what I’m thinking... 

Perelman: Again we are working with the children, cultivating and banking 
walnut trees. During our first break, some of us sit and make shadow pictures in the 
sunlight. Some of the girls sit together and play jacks with bright colored beanbags, 
and small pieces of bone painted red. Instead of bouncing a ball they throw the 
beanbag in the air and catch it before it hits the ground. I notice only one moment 
of mild disagreement, and that dissolves easily as one of the girls smiles and 
acquiesces. I’m working next to Liu Hua-Ming, a poised young girl. Her mother 
and father are doctors and they have worked in Peking and Taiyuan, the provincial 
capital. In her face and manners she appears to derive from a more aristocratic 
background than the others, but neither she nor the children with her make any 
discrimination. She digs into the earth and lifts a rock. 

Benson: My mother and father are very, always very busy. They go all 
over. Sometimes my father has 3 meetings in 1 day. They are not home much. 
But neither are we children. I don’t get home until 7 o’clock, after my martial 
arts practice. It’s just before dark. Sometimes my brother does the cooking. Or 
sometimes, when everyone is busy, I cook for my mother and father. 

Perelman: What do you want to do as an adult? 

[pause] 

Benson: Whatever the Party needs, I will become. 

Perelman: She stopped for a moment and stood motionless, and then, a radiant 
smile of beautiful straight white teeth. 


May 19, 1977 
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The Coast | GUARD 2: Not a peep. Nothing. 


1978 
GUARD 1: Nothing. Everything quiet where you been? 


Ted Greenwald ; GUARD 3: Not a sound. Been on this job more than a year, not a sound. Haven’t 
j missed a night either. 


Í [FOURTH GUARD walks in.] 


GUARD 4: Hear anything? 
GUARD 1: What time is it? f GUARD 3: Nothing. 


] GUARD 4: Been doing this two years and not a peep. Good job, though. Nice 


GUARD 2: Don't know. Left my watch at home. ; 
and quiet. 


: i ? 
CEART L Watts at Om yonr eN GUARD 1: Sort of gets to you a little. 


GUARD 2: Bracelet. [lights a cigarette, offers one to GUARD 1] ; GU 4. justin Wie heme vod eee wed oi 


: ? 
Ce el a e 8 ecae ec) GUARD 1: I’m sure it'll go away. I’m not worried about that. 


: ? ? og 
GUARD 2: No. Thanks, anyway. Anyone tell you how come we can’t cough? GUARD 3: Nothing to worry about, that's for sure. 







GUARD 1: Secret. It’s ok with me, though. I haven’t had a cough in almost a year. ! GUARD 2: Nothing to worry about here. 


GUARD 2: Me neither. Makes me kind of curious though. Figured, why take 


: f ine? 
chances and bought a box of cough drops on the way over. GUARD 3: Anything down the line? 


: i ine? 
GUARD 1: The money’s good, so who’s going to complain. GUARD 4: Nothing. Up the line? 


GUARD 2: Not me, for sure. GUARD 3: Quiet. These guys haven't got a thing here. I guess it’s all quiet all over. 


GUARD 1: Me neither. ns 
[They walk around a little. Both wear crepe shoes. Flash lights hither and yon. Walk back.] 
GUARD 1: Nothing. 

GUARD 2: Been that way more than a month now. 


GUARD 1: Sure wish something would happen. Can't go on eating cough drops 
all night. 


{THIRD GUARD walks up.] 


GUARD 3: Everything quiet? 
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Third Man 
(1978) 


Carla Harryman 


One 


[GIANTESS in background THIRD MAN in foreground. THIRD MAN is barely 
visible, GIANTESS not visible at all.] 


THIRD MAN (is explaining something, pretending to talk and gesturing. As if the 
volume on the TV were inaudible and then turned up, you can suddenly hear him...): 
Layman’s terminology of course. If I had to really explain it you’d die in your 
seats. This is an intro to General Advice by, never mind. How do you like it so 
far? Yes? [Applause] I’ve been told to go ahead. Some people speak smoothly 
while others humiliate themselves, having been born with plastic spoons in 
their mouths. There’s a subtle genius to it. 

GIANTESS: To what? 


THIRD MAN: To making comparisons. [Continuing his story] Now, the Capital 
Ring absconds with seats of power every time the universe fructifies. 


GIANTESS: Warring ignoramuses. 

THIRD MAN: Yes, they band together just to annoy you. 
Two 

[The second beginning with lights on. Nothing has happened yet.] 

THIRD MAN: All of the punchlines. 

FACE: I told you before I am insatiable. 

THIRD MAN: I am satiated. 


GIANTESS: I can’t see the argument. I wouldn’t have the heart. 


THIRD MAN: You don’t have the art? Let me acquaint you with an organic fuse. 
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There’s a refuse heap at the top of the stairs. Would you prefer a walkie-talkie? 
Go ahead Moscow, I’m listening. I’m lucky. I walk forward and backward and 
steal the show. I’m lucky. You don’t have the art. I believe we meet for the third 
time? Is that your tide pool? A bold profile. And next, the smallest finger on 
my left hand picks up a giant toad. [Aside] And various other... 


IANTESS: Cesspool, tide pool—the population sleeps. [Stands on stairs, looks out] 


Other fatuous facts. [Sings] Drainage, seepage, it goes too slow. [Stops singing} I 
don’t know what fruitful pursuit is. 


f THIRD MAN: Nonsense. [Mockingly hurls himself around pole] 


ve 


FGIANTESS: Walking down the street, you’ve got three to seven dogs on a leash, 


and then you run into the launderette. Your lover has you on a leash. You’ve 
got dogs but can’t hold steady. I don’t have to listen to you for money. You’ve 
got a bad case of phony sunset stealth. As true as a sincere simpleton, which I 
am not, I’ll have the last word even if I’m broke and it doesn’t exist. 


FACE: Shake everybody up! The lakes expire. A new panorama: flood gates, tail 


dogs, sugar refineries. I have to say what I am. One can’t help desire. I want to 
-talk forever. I want to go up and down. I want... 


; GIANTESS (Points): Underneath. 


t THIRD MAN (Picks up magazine and continuously reads out loud to himself’ FACE 


and GIANTESS exit making noise.): The Original And The Lack of Originality. 
The fact is, or the facts are, which? Public occurrences are more original than 
private acts by about six to one. Slime. Can’t think anything today... 


[Enter MAN AND MAN and PERSON. When they speak, it is over THIRD 


| MANS words, so that what THIRD MAN says is muffled.] 


Somebody must have produced and forborne to consume it. God, I want a 
private life. What is it? JSM. Hmm... 


MAN AND MAN: Someone once said to lack originality is a sin. 
Power. Is exercised, exerted, and otherwise handled. A stopper of the orifice 
on the bilge of a cask. I should have nailed her on the head, damn it, baby, 
why'd I let you go so far? With alacrity, judiciously... 

PERSON: A crime against nature. |, 
determined by the piecemeal jellyfruits of reason. Ya, sure, the Late Archbishop 


hits L.A. Times on deathbed. Very convenient. Organized to excel one another 
in true... 
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YOUNGSTER (Offstage): You're torturing me with projectiles. 





OUNG MAN: The lobby faded. 


fraternity. Mention sisterhood. The sad truth of jokes is my business. Swell- YOUNGSTER: I have never seen enough. I will never see enough. 
headed safe at home. Like when trees... q | 
FTHIRD MAN: I’m too old for tension. [Turning to YOUNG MAN] You are 

[Enter LOOP holding YOUNGSTER. LOOP throws YOUNGSTER onto bed. Picks f creative? 
him up and throws him onto bed again. YOUNGSTER plays dead.] i ; 
YOUNG MAN: Hold your own. What I represent is... 
hug babies for protection deceiving their mothers making way for military ; 
maneuvers. Surcharges and tax shelters... FFACE (Enters): Duke it out! Keep me instructed. 


[LOOP takes up post. Lights dim on THIRD MAN as her voice fades.] RGIANTESS: Who, me? PI talk. 


aside while Blank is, in her own words... ‘THIRD MAN: Marvelous. A treatise on a strange sense of familiarity. 

YOUNGSTER: The rain made everybody hyper. She was in the middle of the 
forest. There was a fire in the mountains. She watched animals proliferate 
while the soldier watched her from behind a rock. It was intimate with an odd 
twist. It couldn’t have happened any other place. Suddenly the enemy tried 
to take the instructions away. The project had begun in front of a rock border 
where she kept her goatherd then drifted slowly into the wood because she 
had an instinct for safety unlike a lot of idiots slapdash she watched the curve 
of human events with grave timidity. She didn’t want to be caught where she 
wasn’t expected or desired so she got all the characters in the books she had 
committed to memory to perform a magic dance that would make her look 
ugly in the center of a wartime nightmare. 


LOOP: Stiff animals, types often hired out to satire, displace Egyptian gods, their 
miniatures riding on the hands of the decorous. The slender hands, tilted 
back, just so, and extended, resemble svelte creatures just emerged from a 
wholesome emerald river silt. The river is broad and light, ancient and playful 
in retrospect. With such I share no affinity. Forms emerge by disposition. 
Inaccurate moments disturb the otherwise rigid, fomenting doggerel of civic 
responsibilities. One is caught, speaks through a nerve registering its own 
experience. I wish I had the courage to openly detest history. Then who would 
I speak for? 





Three 


THIRD MAN: To dress or arrange? Four 


YOUNG MAN (Entering): My head weighs a ton but I can’t see the numbers. i FACE: You know, there's a sensation of perusal I’m after. 

The bathroom is pink. Thrilled into belief. I love it. The room looks fine, fine. Í THIRD MAN: Disguising sensation again? 

YOUNGSTER: It’s a deep villa after dark. Monochromatic war. Having fled the 
eccentricities of conversation for a meal with the General upon the behest of 
the enemy who stands guard over the anomaly... 


Í FACE: I wasn’t talking to you. 





[Long pause] | 


THIRD MAN: Occupational hazard. THIRD MAN: How would I know? 


YOUNG MAN: And arms and legs. Felt walls. Transported! [Singing] “They call 
me the great Intensifier.” 


- FACE: What a joke! 


| THIRD MAN: Here you are in an enormous room. What are you going to do 
YOUNGSTER: Luckily, the most savage of the plans was canceled. The private about it? 
walked into the forest. He nearly starved. What instruction was artifice? Which 
necessary? As sure as fate was in the interior, poverty would meet him at any 


boundary. 


FACE: Here you are in an enormous room. What am I going to do about it? We 
are on TV. 


THIRD MAN: Stimulating. THIRD MAN: You have a basically economical mind I understand. 
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FACE: Really, I don’t think you do. Nevada is the weirdest place in the world. 
THIRD MAN: Aren’t you from Nevada? 

FACE: No, you are. 

THIRD MAN: I really think you’re wrong there. 
FACE: I’m the one working behind the counter. 
THIRD MAN: I'll fire you. I own it. 

FACE: Nobody told me. 

THIRD MAN: I have more claims on... 

FACE: Look, I want more claims. 

THIRD MAN: Let’s go eat. 

FACE: What are we going to have for dinner, shoes? 
THIRD MAN: No, you! 

FACE: Me? I’m no good. 


THIRD MAN: OK, specify precisely. On the Third Floor the Third Man 
celebrates his Claim. 


Five 


MAN AND MAN (In unison offstage): Man covers man with his hand. Hands 
cover men’s heads. The heads are intimately close. The bodies miles apart. 
Someone tries to hit his head with his hand but hits man. Man suffers deeply 
next door. 


THIRD MAN (Enters): Thank you. 
I need to know what to disengage. Am I cagey? Nervous experience is 
rendered in types: bovine, moose, etc. The decorous posture speaks to herself. I 
am like an additive. Who said, “I am in a lovely rage”? 


[PERSON enters slowly] 


Oh hands held at banks, by banks. I am a clumsy spy. My vocabulary suffers. 
[Pause] You must understand my position. Because I assume it. 


PERSON: Who me? 
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LOOP: As I look over that panorama of history, that slim volume, imbued with 
poetic colors, sharp oranges peeling from the linoleum of some precious, 
forgotten family life where something happened to someone once in a dream 
repeated a billion times, I see a surface not reflected but imagined. Numbers 
break out into a common ground and one is left with the notion of a 
common green placed behind flat forms, figures floating limp in mud on stages 
built for momentary occasions, ripe with age, fertile with song and music, one 
exact note following another. Plain facts are alarming. Imagine the potential 
for alibi. 


Seven 


GIANTESS: Well, does he have a metal back? 


f THIRD MAN: I want you to let me do this to you. 


f GIANTESS: We won't ever agree but that’s part of the excitement, right? To make 


a splash in front of people is a tired theme. I fade. Fade Fade Fade. Catch me. 
Assemble around me your overdeveloped head and small nose, your long spine 
and fat ankles and be good, pathetic but well-postured. Hold onto this rope 
with your thumbs. And then, when I am you, caress the boat in which I float, 
the nearest parasite of a classic pride. 


, 


- LOOP: In sum to have thought and been exposed. Surfaces betray my meanings. I 


need some pictures to look at. Artifices to look to with horror. No activity. At 
sea, or in the past, where, suddenly, terror and serenity, the evil opposites who 
defeat purpose... At this moment, I stand without shelter or context, obstruct 
the helm, or overlook the desert resembling a misanthrope as he computes soft 
squares mashing distance and time sense into jargon... We are intoxicated by 
the look of her, rising genielike out of the bombed-out city, and the mean old 
man, gloating at his catch, is just a piece of her mind. When she kills him, he 
turns into a light and sensual dust, the plodding way one makes one’s home. 
Fascinated first by cameras, which placed you, in the family, near the center 
but now spread over the hills: once yellow now red then yellow, like lopsided 
butterflies to make your hatred of The Image absolute in the fabricated 
aspect... But weight must shift, can be said with pleasure, or with absolute 
concern. 


Eight 


THIRD MAN: Above all we can think. 


FACE (Enters): The problem is standoffishness. I am only talking to myself while 
desperately trying to corner you. There are too many people in the room. I 
need handouts. When everybody else is gone a romance starts up. I climb a 
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tree and see valleys, retain memory of sheds, isolated objects, ancestors, sunk 


into the ground and changed shape, the objects of my envy, everything sad but | 


true, sickeningly dumb mingled with inexplicable yearnings, cravings come 
and go while standing statuesque against the landscape, crystalized stretched- 


out lengthwise full of requests in all positions, little silent streams to look inside 


what I say. 


THIRD MAN: Tipsy hireling empties hedonistic ravings. I don’t think I’m too 
close to home, but I can’t help myself. The most archaic types. Go go Johnny 


go. 
FACE: I need a bath. [Throws away line while walking off stage] 
Nine 


LOOP: I envision a form. Behold the direction from which it issues its fragile 
being and beckons the attention like a bat out of hell, winged and anchored, 
marching onto your distant shores as if it were but familiar ground! I have 
had ideas, gleaned from some vague landscape, some approximate concern, a 
makeshift paradise of suitable words, that make me shiver with pleasure, want 
to obliterate myself as a discovery. Such ideas are not the crux of matter but 
warped figments compelling me to correct my views and live less richly. The 
Form fills irony with holes. Why tire oneself out? Make me different and I will 
make you the same. This is the nature of my lullaby. 


. THIRD MAN: If there were only fewer formalities... 


MANUFACTURER: [Enters] Had we but cause. [Exits] 

FACE (Reads out of book): “They swallow themselves on top of each other. I could 
see all of it through the keyhole. Then Ernest snuck up behind me. The last 
thing I heard before being hit over the head with a bat was “You peeping 


Tom. The last thing I saw was a feather duster being applied to the porcelain 
nude...” I don’t care because I have love of life. 


MANUFACTURER: [Enters] It’s good, it’s good. 

THIRD MAN: Obviously. 

FACE: When are you going to fix me up? 

MANUFACTURER: These are hard words. 
Ten 


LOOP: It is a frail memory that remembers but present things... 
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[FACE: Sometimes I look away... 

LOOP: Though one who has disgraced monsters may like men... 
FFACE: But I see a face anyway... 

Loop: There ts always the possibility... 


L FACE: It might be me but I don’t think so. When I talk to myself I know you are 


listening... 


I LCOP: He has ceased to notice men to like. A camouflage... 
| FACE: Beating around the bush... 


‘ LOOP: I.e., a resistance to exposure, i.e., he has found a style. This is not an 


accident of nature. One person speaks to another... 


| FACE: Pacing behind the screen... 
LOGP: To provoke. Proceeding upon an unarticulated path... 
FACE: Going through my words... 

Í LOOP: A warm person sits next to a cold window... 

| FACE: The imperfection you labor to reclaim... 

| LOOP: Inhabiting a deep trust or... 


FACE: Makes your desires and mine the same... 


Eleven: Masquerade 


[MANUFACTURER, THIRD MAN, GIANTESS, FACE wear cloaks and are 
huddled around a giant pudding, each with a spoon in hand] i 


| GIANTESS (Addressing THIRD MAN): You look like a piece of shit. 


t THIRD MAN: Got a comb? [GIANTESS hands him a comb. Combing 


GIANTESS + hair] When I was a boy, or not quite an adult, something 
between a gnat and an oaf, I'd get up early, go out to the corral and lasso wild 
horses. While I roped horses, I did my morning’s meditation. First I’d try to 
look over the plateau and then Id look through it. I always failed. That was a 
setup. One day I got up, went outside, picked up the rope, went over to the 
corral, breathed in some air and stared out into space, the same old space. The 
plateau was gone. Had it been eaten by killer ants? Had it dropped through a 
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hole in the night? Was the sky on fire and the world coming to an end? Had 

it been attacked by a brigade of tumbleweeds leaving but fine sand where 
once stood one of earth’s blimps? No, nope, no, uh-uh. [Turns toward audience, 
brandishes spoon in one hand and comb in the other] They didn’t tell me, and I 
never asked, out of politeness, how they managed to make it disappear, but 
they settled in its place and that was fine with me. Maybe they went over it 
with a giant tractor in the night, who knows. But I married the daughter. Then 


it hailed and she died without saying a word. She had the last word alright. But 4 


I got everything back when I buried her. That’s the way these things happen. 
[To GIANTESS fluffing up her hair] Now, don’t we look better? 


GIANTESS (Pissed): Once I was a girl and everybody told me lies. They told me 
about other parts of the world as if they had been there, mysterious swampy 
lands, overcultivated lands, extremely civilized populations. “My dear child, you 
are just the mirror image of your mother, father, brother, cousin, sister, aunt, 
uncles, grandfather, gramma,” and so on. I ate the kid next door. 


FACE (Defiantly): Now criticize me. 
[They eat pudding in silence] 
Twelve 
LOOP: Arrogant magpies think there is something to see when they swoon over 
forests in picture books. I do not like to use my critical faculties on worthless 


subjects, or point out, as a defense, all subjects are worthy of meandering 
attention, the kind that apes you when your back is turned. Lit-up neon signals 


these beakless birds to dance in their jackets then retire to a stranger's bedroom $i 


and rearrange the composition of floor-to-ceiling scratches and wall-to-wall 
contents. Unidentifiable and lost transitory states of melancholia breathe down 
their necks and entice them to deeper rooms where useless entourages of wild 
game salute fixated babies, hiccupping among earthworms soaked in rain. 
Something our guests cannot understand, being overcultivated and sincere. 
This is why guests get sad and droop on you. Pinching their mouths into 
half-assed puckers, waxing suffocated versifiers, they won’t let go of your arm 
until you have seen the last ounce of sadness lilt out of their eyes like a heap 
of passive rhythms meant to gain sympathy for unwholesome aristocrats in 
operatic narratives that make ghastly puddings of the sternum—that emotional 
fixture which operates on the principle of silence. Now let us look at these 
forests and the rooms. 


Thirteen 


YOUNG MAN (Singing to himself): We're gonna make sense of the day. [Notices 
THIRD MAN in background] Pull up a chair. YOUNG MAN sings to himself] 


THIRD MAN (Staring at YOUNG MAN): I am secretly agoraphobic. 
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YOUNG MAN: Is that British? I need a drink. You? You’ve done a lot of 


outrageous things. Why do you hide it? 


| THIRD MAN: You think it’s easier than it looks. Blunt clannishness. The sun rises 


over the mountains and you are entertained. 


t MANUFACTURER (Entering): I would have preferred only one mind. 


Fourteen 


nce I am in despair. Everything sounds the same. 


THIRD MAN: That’s my job. 


YOUNGSTER: Whose mind is governing whose at this moment is problematic. 


[FACE exits. YOUNG MAN enters] 


t YOUNG MAN: The problem, re-entry. Hospitals! I am not an avoidance 


mechanism! Hosiery to you too on your dance floor. Like a true historian, 
wrapped in blankets too short for your feet, a gangly envelope, floundering 
around in someone else’s hope. Why don’t you:get a boyfriend? How ‘bout tug 
of war? Chance meetings at the lycée. I am condemned to face the star pupil. 
Ugh, ugh! “There is one thing I would like you all to remember...” Ugh! I 
reject explanation! Ugh! Neophytes! 


[THIRD MAN winks at audience.] 


} YOUNGSTER: Hold on. Hold on. I was troubled by my past and I won't give 


in. It is never too late to water the plants unless they are dead. Astounded by 
the motion I feel, I am further astonished by what I know is there but can’t 
experience, this is love. All sorts of hocus pocus latch onto one’s fears. The 
access way onto a vast beach. But look at the cluster of flourishing overpasses 
on Highway 80 and you want to embrace metal. Thus we get beaten every day. 
Attack an assailant. A city... 


THIRD MAN: Harboring inadequacy. 


FACE: [Enters] I’m beat. 


MANUFACTURER: Hold Your Horses! 


THIRD MAN (Imitating MANUFACTURER): Let In Some Air! 


YOUNGSTER: ...in a frost... 
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Fifteen 
. “A Young Man Lights 
M Co a cathedral. Looking Goa i 
over...seepage. Road above. If I had thought you, first... 
THIRD MAN: [Giggles] You didn’t expect me to giggle? 
FACE: I want combinations! I want speechless diatribes! 
MANUFACTURER: Hold your Horses! 
THIRD MAN: CLOSE THE DOOR! 
YOUNG MAN: Celebrate Claustrophobia! 
FACE: Help me! 


LOOP: Circumstances... 
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spell #7 . 

geechee jibara quik magic trance manual 
for technologically stressed third world 
people: a theater piece (1 979) 


Ntozake Shange 


CAST (in order of appearance) 


lou a practicing magician 

alec a frustrated, angry actor’ actor 

dahlia young gypsy (singer/ dancer) 

eli a bartender who is also a poet 

bettina dahlia’s co-worker in a chorus 

lily an unemployed actress working as a barmaid 
natalie a not too successful performer 

ross guitarist-singer with natalie 

maxine an experienced actress 


ACTI 


[there is a huge black-face mask hanging from the ceiling of the theater as the audience enters, 
in a way the show has already begun, for the members of the audience must integrate this 
grotesque, larger than life misrepresentation of life into their pre-show chatter. slowly the house 
lights fade, but the mask looms even larger in the darkness. 


once the mask is all that can be seen, lou, the magician, enters. he is dressed in the traditional 
costume of Mr. Interlocutor: tuxedo, bow-tie, top hat festooned with all kinds of whatnots that 
are obviously meant for good luck, he does a few catchy “soft-shoe” steps & begins singing a 
traditional version of a black play song] 4 


LOU (singing): 10 lil picaninnies all in bed š 
one fell out and the other nine said: 
i sees yr hiney 
all black & shiny 
i see yr hiney 
all black & shiny/ shiny 
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ili [as a greeting] 

| ! yes/ yes/ yes isnt life wonderful 
[confidentially] 


| 
| i my father is a retired magician . 
| 1 which accounts for my irregular behavior 
everything comes outta magic hats 
| or bottles wit no bottoms & parakeets 
iE are as easy to get as a couple a rabbits 
i or 3 fifty-cent pieces/ 1958 
my daddy retired from magic & took 
| up another trade cuz this friend amine — 
i from the 3rd grade/ asked to be made white 
; | on the spot 


what cd any self-respectin colored american magician 
| do wit such an outlandish request/ cept 
put all them razzamatazz hocus pocus zippity-doo-dah 
| : thingamajigs away cuz 
| colored chirren believin in magic 
! waz becomin politically dangerous for the race 
d & waznt nobody gonna be made white 
on the spot just 
from a clap of my daddy’s hands 
& the reason i’m so peculiar’s 
cuz i been studyin up on my daddy’s technique 
& everything i do is magic these days 
& it’s very colored/ very now you see it/ now you 
dont mess wit me 


[boastfully] 


i come from a family 
of retired sorcerers/ active houngans & pennyante fortune tellers 
wit 41 million spirits/ critturs & celestial bodies 
on our side 

i’ll listen to yr problems 

help wit yr career/ yr lover/ yr wanderin spouse 
make yr grandma’s stay in heaven more 

gratifyin 

ease yr mother thru menopause & show yr son 
how to clean his room 


[while lou has been easing the audience into acceptance of his appearance & the mask (his 
father, the ancestors, our magic), the rest of the company enters in tattered fieldhand garb, 
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| blackface, and the countenance of stepan fetchit when he waz frightened. their presence belies 
| the magician’s promise that “you'll be colored n love it,” just as the minstrel shows were lies, 


t but lou continues] 


YES YES YES 3 wishes is all you get 

scarlet ribbons for yr hair 

a farm in mississippi 

someone to love you madly 
all things are possible ‘ 
but aint no colored magician in his right mind 
gonna make you white 
i mean 

this is blk magic 

you lookin at 
& i’m fixin you up good/ fixin you up good & colored 
& you gonna be colored all yr life 
& you gonna love it/ bein colored/ all yr life/ colored & love it 
love it/ bein colored. SPELL #7! 


| [lou claps his hands, & the company which had been absolutely still til this moment/ jumps 


up. with a rhythm set on a washboard carried by one of them/ they begin a series of steps 
that identify every period of afro-american entertainment: from acrobats, comedians, tap- 
dancers, calindy dancers, cotton club choruses, apollo theatre du-wop groups, til they reach a 


| frenzy in the midst of “hambone, hambone where ya been”/ & then take a bow à la bert 


williams/ the lights bump up, abruptly. 


the magician, lou, walks thru the black-faced figures in their kneeling poses, arms outstretched 
as if they were going to sing “mammy.” he speaks now (as a companion of the mask) to the 
same audience who fell so easily into his hands & who were so aroused by the way the black- 


LOU: 


faced figures “sang n danced”) 


why dont you go on & integrate a german-american school in st. 
louis mo./ 1955/ better yet why dont ya go on & be a red niggah 
in a blk school in 1954/ i got it/ try & make one friend at camp 
in the ozarks in 1957/ crawl thru one a jesse james’ caves wit a 
class of white kids waitin outside to see the whites of yr eyes/ 
why dontcha invade a clique of working class italians trying to 

be protestant in a jewish community/ & come up a spade/ be 

a lil too dark/ lips a lil too full/ hair entirely too nappy/ to be 
beautiful/ be a smart child trying to be dumb/ you go meet 
somebody who wants/ always/ a lil less/ be cool when yr body 
says hot/ & more/ be a mistake in racial integrity/ an error in 
white folks’ most absurd fantasies/ be a blk kid in 1954/ who's 
not blk enuf to lovingly ignore/ not beautiful enuf to leave 
alone/ not smart enuf to move outta the way/ not bitter enuf to 
die at an early age/ why dontchu c’mon & live my life for me/ 
since the dreams aint enuf/ go on & live my life for me/ i didnt 
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Se ja 


ae want certain moments at all/ id give em to anybody...awright. 


alec. 


[the black-faced alec gives his minstrel mask to lou when he hears his name/ alec rises. the 
rest of the company is intimidated by this figure daring to talk without the protection of 
black-face. they move away from him/ or move in place as if in mourning] 


IE E SE E 


& neighborhood/ forever ours to lawrenceville/ where the only 
road open to me waz cleared by colonial slaves/ whose children 
never moved/ never seems like mended the torments of the 
r Depression or the stains of demented spittle/ dropped from the 
lips of crystal women/ still makin independence flags/ 
l st. louis/ on a halloween’s eve to the veiled prophet/ usurpin 
a the mystery of mardi gras/ i made it mine tho the queen 
i waz always fair/ that parade of pagan floats & tambourines/ 
commemorates me/ unlike the lonely walks wit liberal trick or 
treaters/ back to my front door/ bag half empty/ 
j my face enuf to scare anyone i passed/ gee/ a colored kid/ 
i] whatta gas. here/ a tree/ wanderin the horizon/ dipped in blues/ 
p | ' untended bones/ usedta hugs drawls rhythm & decency here a 
| tree/ waitin to be hanged 
sumner high school/ squat & pale on the corner/ like our 
vision waz to be vague/ our memory of the war/ that made us 
1) § free/ to be forgotten/ becomin paler/ linear movement from 
(ig sous’ carolina to missouri/ freedmen/ landin in jackie wilson’s 
` yelp/ daughters of the manumitted swimmin in tina turner’s 
grinds/ this is chuck berry’s town disavowin miscega-nation/ 
Si in any situation/ & they let us be/ electric blues & bo didley/ 
l the rockin pneumonia & boogie-woogie flu/ the slop & short 
2 fried heads/ runnin always to the river chambersburg/ lil italy/ 
. i passed everyday at the sweet shoppe/ & waz afraid/ the cops 
E raided truants/ regularly/ & after dark i wd not be seen wit any 
i other colored/ sane & lovin my life 


i ] [shouts n cries that are those of a white mob are heard, very loud...the still black-faced figures | | 


try to move away from the menacing voices & memories] 


VOICES: hey niggah/ over here 
? ALEC: behind the truck lay five hands claspin chains 
VOICES: hey niggah/ over here 












ALEC: round the trees/ 4 more sucklin steel 










VOICES: hey niggah/ over here 


















į VOICES: 


ALEC: st. louis/ such a colored town/ a whiskey black space of history 
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: ALEC: this is the borderline 


hey niggah/ over here 


i ALEC: a territorial dispute 
f VOICES: hey niggah/ over here 


f ALEC (crouched on floor): 


cars loaded with families/ fellas from the factory/ 

one or two practical nurses/ become our trenches/ 
e some dig into cement wit elbows/ under engines/ 

do not be seen in yr hometown 

after sunset/ we suck up our shadows 


] [finally moved to tear off their “shadows,” all but two of the company leave with their true 


faces bared to the audience. dahlia has, as if by some magical cause, shed not only her mask, 


| but also her hideous overalls & picaninny-buckwheat wig, to reveal a finely laced unitard/ 
| the body of a modern dancer. she throws her mask to alec, who tosses it away. dahlia begins a 
+ lyrical but pained solo as alec speaks for them) 


| ALEC: we will stand here 


our shoulders embrace an enormous spirit 
my dreams waddle in my lap 

run round to miz bertha’s 

whére lil richard gets his process 

run backward to the rosebushes 

& a drunk man lyin 

down the block to the nuns 

in pink habits/ prayin in a pink chapel 

my dreams run to meet aunt marie 

my dreams haunt me like the little geechee river 
our dreams draw blood from old sores 

this is our space ` 

we are not movin 


f [dahlia finishes her movement/ alec is seen reaching for her/ lights out. in the blackout they 
; exit as lou enters. lights come up on lou who repeats bitterly his challenge to the audience] 


LOU: why dontchu go on & live my life for me 


i didnt want certain moments at all 
i'd give them to anybody 


| [lou waves his hand commanding the minstrel mask to disappear, which it does. he signals 
$ to his left & again by magic, the lights come up higher revealing the interior of a lower 

manhattan bar & its bartender, eli, setting up for the night. eli greets lou as he continues to 
set up tables, chairs, candles, etc., for the night’s activities. lou goes over to the jukebox, & 
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plays “we are family” by sister sledge. lou starts to tell us exactly where we are, but eli takes 

i ` over as characters are liable to do. throughout eli’s poem, the other members of the company 

i enter the bar in their street clothes, & doing steps reminiscent of their solos during the minstrel 

? sequence. as each enters, the audience is made aware that these ordinary people are the 


[finally, when eli calls for a boogie, the company does a dance that indicates these people have 
worked & played together a long time. as dance ends, the company sits & chats at the tables 
& at the bar. this is now a safe haven for these “minstrels” off from work. here they are free to 
be themselves, to reveal secrets, fantasies, nightmares, or hope. it is safe because it is segregated 


minstrels. the company continues to dance individually as eli speaks] 


ELI: 


this is... 


MY kingdom 

there shall be no trespassers/ no marauders 

no tourists in my land 

you nurture these gardens or be shot on sight 
carelessness & other priorities 

are not permitted within these walls 

iam mantling an array of strength & beauty 

no one shall interfere with this 

the construction of myself 


we give them a little green card 

as they prove themselves non-injurious 

to the joy of my nation 

i sustain no intrusions/ no double-entendre romance 
no soliciting of sadness in my life 

are those who love me well 

the rest are denied their visas... 

is everyone ready to boogie 


| & magic reigns. 


} lily, the waitress, is continually moving abt the bar, taking orders for drinks & generally 


staying on top of things] 


ALEC: gimme a triple bourbon/ & a glass of angel dust 


these thursday nite audiences are abt to kill me 


[eli goes behind bar to get drinks} 


| DAHLIA: why do i drink so much? 


i BETTINA, LILY, NATALIE (in unison): who cares? 


BETTINA: maybe they think we still accept beads & ribbons 
RATALIE: i had to go around wit my tambourine just to get subway fare 


dont worry abt it/ have one on me 


thank you eli 





|: my city my theater 

L my bar come to my poems Í DAHLIA: bres : 

: but understand we speak english carefully i ut i m an actress. i have to ask myself these questions : 
if & perfect antillean french LILY: that’ i 
our toilets are disinfected pa Rood reason tocanink 

the plants here sing to me each morning } DAHLIA: no/ i mean the ch , . ; 

i a 3 S ti 

cometo ny kichen di palor even my bed a a e character/ alec, you're a director/ give me some 

| i sleep on satin surrounded by hand made i 
-j infants who bring me good luck & warmth p ALEC: motivation/ if you didn’t dri , 

come even tomy door | ee 1f you di ink you wd remember that you're not , 
| the burglar alarm/ armed guards vault from the east side À ! 
| i ifi am in danger a siren shouts LILY: i wish i cd get just one decent part f 
n you are welcome f f 

7: to my kingdom my city: «my self , OU: say as lady macbeth or mother courage 

l ' but yr presence must not disturb these inhabitants : 
oe leave nothing out of place/ push no dust under my rugs ELI: how the hell is she gonna play lady macbeth and macbeth’s a ; 
| leave not a crack in my wine glasses 4 white dude? k 
ie no finger prints 

| 4 clean up after yrself in the bathroom LILY: . ; PES 

E P yt : ross & natalie/ why are you countin pennies like that? 

i i there are no maids here no days off 4 : 

' for healing no insurance policies NATALIE: we had to wait on our money again ' 

for dislocation of the psyche ‘ ; 
aliens/ foreigners/ are granted resident status ROSS: and then we didnt get it 
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BETTINA (falling out of her chair): oh... 


ALEC: 


LILY: 


BETTINA (gets up, resets chair): no/ my show is not closin/ but if that director as 


LOU: 


BETTINA: 


LILY: 


ROSS: 


DAHLIA: 


ELI: 


ALEC: 


BETTINA: 


ROSS: 
NATALIE: 


ROSS: 


BETTINA: 


LILY: 





NATALIE: 










cut her off eli/ dont give her no more 

BLI: 
what's the matter bettina/ is yr show closin? 
BETTINA: 


me to play it any blacker/ i’m gonna have to do it in a mammy 

dress ROSS: 
you know/ countin pennies/ lookin for parts/ breakin ILY: 
tambourines/ we must be outta our minds for doin this : 


ROSS: 





no we're not outta our minds/ we’re just sorta outta our minds 


no/ were not outta our minds/ we’ve been doing this shit a long 4 


| BETTINA: 
time... ross/ captain theophilis conneau/ in a slaver’s logbook/ says $ 


DAHLIA: 


that “youths of both sexes wear rings in the nose and lower lip | 
and stick porcupine quills thru the cartilage of the ear.” ross/ 3 ] 
when ringlin’ bros. comes to madison square garden/ dontcha T : ELI: 
know the white people just go | ; 
f LILY: 
in their cb radios i 
f LOU: 
in their mcdonald’s hats F 
' LILY: 
with their save america t-shirts & those chirren who score higher $i 
on IQ tests for the white chirren who speak english | | } BETTINA: 
when the hockey games absorb all america’s attention in winter/ y 
they go with their fists clenched & their tongues battering their DAHLIA: 
women who dont know a puck from a 3-yr-old harness racer | : 
g LILY: 
they go & sweat in fierce anger 


IE EL: 
these factories | 3 
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& how they dont even dress for the occasion/ all inconspicuous 
& pink 


now if willie colon come there 


if/ we say/ the fania all stars gonna be there 
in that nasty fantasy of the city council 


where the hot dogs are not even hebrew national 
and the bread is stale 
even in such a place where dance is an obscure notion 


where one’s joy is good cause for a boring chat with the 
pinkerton guard 


where the halls lead nowhere 

& “back to yr seat/ folks” 

when all one’s budget for cruisin 

one’s budget for that special dinner with you know who 
„the one you wd like to love you 


when yr whole reasonable allowance for leisure activity/ 
bys you a seat where what’s goin on dont matter 


cuz you so high up/ you might be in seattle 
even in such a tawdry space 


where vorster & his pals wd spit & expect black folks to lick it up 


ROSS (stands on chair): in such a place i've seen miracles 


these middle management positions |g 
| ALL: 
make madison square garden ; 
ROSS: 


oh yeah/ aw/ ross 


the miracles 





the temple of the primal scream | 


[lily gets money from cash register & heads toward jukebox] 


oh how they love blood 


[ “music for the love of it,” by butch morris, comes up on the jukebox/ this is a catchy 
uptempo rhythm & blues post WW II. as they speak the company does a dance that 
highlights their ease with one another & their familiarity with “all the new dance steps” 


LILY: the commodores 
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BETTINA: "we gotta make em feel 
ALL: NO! 


DAHLIA: muhammad ali See DAHLIA: no nasty smelln bano 
NATALIE: bob marley f | f ROSS: no hallways fulla derelicts & hustlers 
ALEC: & these folks who upset all 7th avenue with their glow/ ] q NATALIE: gonna interfere wit alla this beauty | 
how the gold in their braids is new in this world of hard hats & | ; 
men with the grace of wounded buffalo/ how these folks in sik SEE ALEC: if it wasnt for us/ in our latino chic/ our rasta-fare our outer space 
; & satin/ in bodies reekin of good love comin/ these pretty | funk suits & all the rest i have never seen 
it muthafuckahs 
| l See BETTINA: tho my daddy cd tell you bout them fox furs & stacked heels/ the 
f | DAHLIA: make this barn P| 9 diamonds & marie antoinette wigs 
| i . LILY: this insult to good taste | | ELI: its not cuz we got money 
| 1 i BETTINA: a foray into paradise i | f NATALIE: it’s not cuz if we had money we wd spend it on luxury 
| l | DAHLIA, LILY, ALEC, NATALIE, & ROSS (in unison): we dress up LILY: it’s just when you gotta audience with the pope/ you look yr best 
-| i BETTINA, ELI, & LOU (in unison): we dress up pa i BETTINA: when you gonna see the queen of england/ you polish yr nails 
| N DAHLIA: cuz we got good manners f | ] NATALIE: when you gonna see one of them/ & you know who i mean 
RE ood 
| | ROSS: cd you really ask dr. funkenstein to come all that way & greet | ALEC: they gotta really know 


him in the clothes you sweep yr kitchen in? | 


ELI: we dont do this for any old body 


BETTINA: cd you say to muhammad ali/ well/ i just didnt have a chance i 
to change/ you see i have a job/ & then i went jogging & well, ime LOU: we're doin this for you 
you know its just madison square garden | 


! | NATALIE: we dress up 
| LOU: my dear/ you know that wont do l : 
i ALEC: is our way of sayin/ you gettin the very best 
i NATALIE: we honor our guests/ if it costs us all we got 
| | DAHLIA: we cant do less/ we love too much to be stingy 
| DAHLIA: when stevie wonder sings/ he don’t want us lookin like we aint $ 
| got no common sense/ he wants us to be as lovely as we really ROSS: they give us too much to be loved ordinary 
| are/ so we strut & reggae , 
i i LILY: we simply have good manners 
iq ELI: i seen some doing the jump up/ i myself just got happy/ but i’m Jf 
tellin you one thing for sure | ROSS: & an addiction to joy 
il 


FEMALE CAST MEMBERS (in unison): WHEE... 


SF SSE Ee RR LEN RI Ce TORTS SENET OR eee oe Tee 


LILY: we fill up where we at 
J 
1 A 
f | 
Wl j 
E NATALIE: no cheap beer | MALE CAST MEMBERS (in unison): HEY... 
(eal l 


| 
i 

BETTINA: no police | DAHLIA: we dress up 
| 


Ceo 


1 
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she let her titty shake like she thot her mouth oughtta bubble 
like/ wd she take off her panties/ i’d take her anywhere. 


BETTINA: we gotta show the world/ we gotta corner on the color 





| § ROSS: happiness just jumped right outta us/ & we are lookin good 


+ MAXINE (as if in cab): i’m into havin a good time/ yr arms/ veins burstin/ like 


[everyone in the bar is having so much fun/ that maxine takes on an exaggerated character you usedta lift tobacco onto trucks or cut cane/ i want you to be 


[maxine rises, begins acting the story out] 


waitin for a cab. anyone of the cars inchin along the boulevard 
cd see fay waznt no whore/ just a good clean woman out for 

the nite/ & tho her left titty jumped out from under her silver 
halter/ she didnt notice cuz she waz lookin for a cab. the dank | 
air fondled her long saggin bosom like a possible companion/ | 
she felt good. she stuck her tin-ringed hand on her waist & | 
watched her own ankles dance in the nite. she waz gonna have 

a good time tonight/ she waz awright/ a whole lotta woman/ 

wit that special brooklyn bottom strut. knowin she waznt comin 

in til dawn/ fay covered herself/ sorta/ wit a light kacky jacket 

that just kept her titties from rompin in the wind/ & she pulled 

it closer to her/ the winds waz comin/ from nowhere jabbin/ 

& there waznt no cabs/ the winds waz beatin her behind/ 
whisperin/ gigglin/ you aint goin noplace/ you an ol bitch/ shd A 





_ be at home wit ur kids. fay beat off the voices/ & an EBONY- ! 


TRUE-TO-YOU cab climbed the curb to get her. [as cabdriver] | 
hope you aint plannin on stayin in brooklyn/ after 8:00 you 
dead in brooklyn. [as narrator] 


ood ‘ as she enters/ in order to bring them to attention. the company freezes, half in respect/ half in happy/ long as we dont haveta stay in brooklyn 
a i ig pany p pp y: 
o parody 
| ; $ ROSS: & she made like she waz gypsy rose lee/ or the hotsy totsy girls 
7 MAXINE: cognac! in the carnival round from waycross/ when it waz segregated 
| {the company relaxes, goes to tables or the bar. in the meantime, ross has remained in the spell | MAXINE: what's yr name? 
ig of the character that maxine had introduced when she came in. he goes over to maxine who is | ; 
d having a drink/ & begins an improvisation] ROSS: my name is raphael 
4 J ROSS: she left the front gate open/ not quite knowing she wanted MAXINE: oh that’ nice 
i to walk on thru th ht iron fence/ bled i 
E Shisa botes broken ouad oli bike eB Da ee can | ROSS: & fay moved where i cd see her out the rear view mirror/ waz 
! 4 man to wind up in her bed/ she really didnt know/ the sombrero tellin me all bout her ctilsiren & big gaois wha ie awaye while 
E that enveloped her face was a lil too much for an april nite on the Wwe crosed the pas bridgesi Rene smilie [as cabanipen 
; | f bowery/ & the silver halter dug out from summer cookouts near $ where exactly you goin? 
riis beach/ didnt sparkle with the intensity of her promise to have | Í MAXINE: E EE E R A TT EA N 
Lu one good time/ before the children came back from carolina. i f PE 
ii brooklyn cd be such a drag. every street cept flatbush & nostrand/ oher cal See famous people / deact Bizarr. ke sarraa; me 
|i reminiscent of europe during the plague/ seems like nobody kennedys/ maybe even go round & beat up folks like jim brown/ 
at but sickness waz out walkin/ drivels & hypes/ a few youngsters trow sornebony ofa Dalcomy/ yoi now -for a good iie 
‘ HOTA ote ac eee nailer GE EEEE eet ROSS: the only place i knew/ i took her/ after i kisst the spaces she’d 


been layin open to me. fay had alla her $17 cuz i hadnt charged 
her nothin/ turned the meter off/ said it waz wonderful to pick 
‘up a lady like her on atlantic avenue/ i saw nobody but those 
goddamn whores/ & fay 


[maxine moves in to ross & gives him a very long kiss] 


now fay waz a gd clean woman/ & she waz burstin with pride 
& enthusiasm when she walked into the place where I swore/ all 
the actresses & actors hung out 


[the company joins in ross’ story; responding to maxine as tho she 
waz entering their bar] 


oh yes/ there were actresses in braids & lipstick/ wigs & winged 
tip pumps/ fay assumed the posture of someone she’d always 
admired/ etta james/ the waitress asked her to leave cuz she waz 
high/ & fay knew better than that 


MAXINE (responding to lily’s indication of throwing her out): i aint high/ i'm 


enthusiastic/ and i'm gonna have me a gooooooood/ ol time 
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ROSS: she was all dressed up/ she came all the way from brooklyn/ she 
must look high cuz i/ the taxi-man/ well i got her a lil excited/ 
that waz all/ but she waz gonna cool out/ cuz she waz gonna 
meet her friends/ at this place/ yes. she knew that/ & she pushed 
a bunch of rhododendrum/ outta her way so she cd get over to 
that table/ & stood over the man with the biggest niggah eyes & 
warmest smellin mouth 


please/ let me join you/ i come all the way from brooklyn/ to 
have a good time/ you dont think i’m high do ya/ cd i please 
join ya/ i just wanna have a good ol time 


MAXINE: 


ROSS (as bettina turns away): the woman sipped chablis & looked out the window’ 
hopin to see one of the bowery drunks fall down somewhere/ 
fay’s voice hoverin/ flirtin wit hope 


LOU (turning to face maxine): why dont you go downstairs & put yr titty in yr 
shirt/ you cant have no good time lookin like that/ now go on 
down & then come up & join us 


[bettina & lou rise & move to another table] 


ROSS: fay tried to shove her flesh anywhere/ she took off her hat/ 
bummed a kool/ swallowed somebody’s cognac/ & sat down/ 
waitin/ for a gd time 


MAXINE (rises & hugs ross): aw ross/ when am i gonna get a chance to feel 
somethin like that/ i got into this business cuz i wanted to feel 
things all the time/ & all they want me to do is put my leg in my 
face/ smile/ & 


LILY: you better knock on some wood/ maxine/ at least yr workin 

BETTINA: & at least yr not playin a whore/ if some other woman comes in 
here & tells me she’s playin a whore/ i think i might kill her 

ELI: you'd kill her so you cd say/ oh dahlia died & i know all her lines 

BETTINA: aw hush up eli/ dnt you know what i mean? 

ELI: no ae i dont/ are you in the theater? 

BETTINA: mr. bartender/ poet sir/ i am theater 


well miss theater/ that’s a surprise/ especially since you fell all 
over the damn stage in the middle of my solo 


DAHLIA: 


LILY: she did 


| 


| 
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ELI: miss theater herself fell down? 

DAHLIA: yeah/ she cant figure out how to get attention without makin 
somebody else look bad 

MAXINE: now dahlia/ it waznt that bad/ i hardly noticed her 

DAHLIA: it waz my solo/ you werent sposed to notice her at all! 

BETTINA: you know dahlia/ i didnt do it on purpose/ i cda hurt myself 

DAHLIA: that wd be unfortunate 

BETTINA: well miss thing with those big ass hips you got/ i dont know why 


you think you can do the ballet anyway 
[the company breaks; they’re expecting a fight] 
DAHLIA (crossing to bettina): i got this 
[demonstrates her leg extension] 
& alla this 


[dahlia turns her back to bettina/ & slaps her own backside. bettina grabs dahlia, turns her 
around & they begin a’ series of finger snaps that are a paraphrase of ailey choreography for 
very dangerous fights. eli comes to break up the impending altercation] 


ELI: ladies ladies ladies 
[eli separates the two] 


ELI: people keep tellin me to put my feet on the ground 
i get mad & scream/ there is no ground 
only shit pieces from dogs horses & men who dont live 
anywhere/ they tell me think straight & make myself 
somethin/ i shout & sigh/ i am a poet/ i write poems 
i make words cartwheel & somersault down pages 
outta my mouth come visions distilled like bootleg 
whiskey/ i am like a radio but i am a channel of my own 
i keep sayin i write poems/ & people keep askin me 
what do i do/ what in the hell is going on? 
people keep tellin me these are hard times/ what are 
you gonna be doin ten years from now/ 
what in the hell do you think/ i am gonna be writin poems 
i will have poems inchin up the walls of the lincoln tunnel/ 
iam gonna feed my children poems on rye bread with 
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BETTINA: 


[the bar returns to normal humming & sipping. the lights change to focus on lily/ who begins | 


horseradish/ 
i am gonna send my mailman off with a poem for his wagon/ 
give my doctor a poem for his heart/ i am a poet/ 
1 am not a part-time poet/ i am not a amateur poet/ 
i dont even know what that person cd be/ whoever that is 
authorizing poetry as an avocation/ is a fraud/ 
put yr own feet on the ground 


i’m sorry eli/ i just dont want to be a gypsy all my life 


to say what's really been on her mind. the rest of the company is not aware of lily’s private 
thoughts. only bettina responds to lily, but as a partner in fantasy, not as a voyeur] 


LILY (illustrating her words with movement): i’m gonna simply brush my hair. 


rapunzel pull yr tresses back into the tower. & lady godiva give 
up horseback riding. i'm gonna alter my social & professional 
life dramatically. i will brush 100 strokes in the morning/100 
strokes midday & 100 strokes before retiring. i will have a very 
busy schedule. between the local trains & the express/ i'm gonna 
brush. i brush between telephone calls. at the disco im gonna 
brush on the slow slongs/ i dont slow dance with strangers. i’ma 
brush my hair before making love & after. i’ll brush my hair 

in taxis. while windowshopping. when i have visitors over the 
kitchen table/ i’ma brush. i brush my hair while thinking abt 
anything. mostly i think abt how it will be when i get my full 
heada hair. like lifting my head in the morning will become a 
chore. i'll try to turn my cheek & my hair will weigh me down 


[lily falls to the floor. bettina helps lift her to her knees, then begins to dance & mime as lily 


speaks] 


i dream of chaka khan/ chocolate from graham central station 
with all seven wigs/ & medusa. i brush & brush. i use olive oil 
hair food/ & posner’s vitamin E. but mostly i brush & brush. 

i may lose contact with most of my friends. i cd lose my job/ 
but im on unemployment & brush while waiting on line for 
my check. i’m sure i get good recommendations from my social 
worker: such a fastidious woman/ that lily/ always brushing her 
hair. nothing in my dreams suggests that hair brushing/ per se/ 
has anything to do with my particular heada hair. a therapist 
might say that the head fulla hair has to do with something else/ 
like: a symbol of lily’s unconscious desires. but i have no therapist 


[she takes imaginary pen from bettina, who was pretending to be a therapist/ & sits down at 
table across from her) 


& my dreams mean things to me/ like if you dreamed abt tobias/ 
then something has happened to tobias/ or he is gonna show up. 
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if you dream abt yr grandma who’s dead/ then you must be 
doing something she doesnt like/ or she wdnta gone to all the 
trouble to leave heaven like that. if you dream something red/ 
you shd stop. if you dream something greeri/ you shd keep doing 
it. if a blue person appears in yr dreams/ then that person is yr 
true friend 

& that’s how i see my dreams. & this head fulla hair i have in 
my dreams is lavender & nappy as a 3-yr-old’s in a apple tree. i 
can fry an egg & see the white of the egg spreadin in the grease 
like my hair is gonna spread in the air/ but i’m not egg-yolk 
yellow/ i am brown & the egg white isnt white at all/ it is my 
actual hair/ & it wd go on & on forever/ irregular like a rasta- 
man’s hair. irregular/ gargantuan & lavender. nestled on blue satin 
pillows/ pillows like the sky. & so i fry my eggs. i buy daisies 
dyed lavender & laced lavender tablemats & lavender nail polish. 
though i never admit it/ i really do believe in magic/ & can do 
strange things when something comes over me. soon everything 
around me will be lavender/ fluffy & consuming. i will know not 
a moment of bitterness/ through all the wrist aching & tennis 
elbow from brushing/ i’ll smile. no regrets/ “je ne regrette rien” 
PH sing like edith piaf. when my friends want me to go see tina 
turner or pacheco/ i'll croon “sorry/ i have to brush my hair.” 

i'l find ambrosia. my hair’ll grow pomegranates & soil/ rich as 
round the swan/ i wake in my bed to bananas/ avocados/ collard 
greens/ the tramps’ latest disco hit/ fresh croissant/ pouilly 
fuissé/ ishmael reed’s essays/ charlotte carter’s stories/ all stream 
from my hair. 

& with the bricks that plop from where a 9-year-old’s top 
braid wd be/ i will brush myself a house with running water & 
a bidet. i'll have a closet full of clean bed linen & the lil girl from 
the castro convertible commercial will come & open the bed 
repeatedly & stay on as a helper to brush my hair. lily is the only 
person i know whose every word leaves a purple haze on the tip 
of yr tongue. when this happens i says clouds are forming/ & i 
has to close the windows. violet rain is hard to remove from blue 
satin pillows 


[lou, the magician, gets up. he points to lily sitting very still. he reminds us that it is only thru 
him that we are able to know these people without the “masks” / the lies/ & he cautions that 
all their thoughts are not benign. they are not safe from what they remember or imagine] 


LOU: 


you have t come with me/ to this place where magic is/ 
to hear my song/ some times i forget & leave my tune 

in the corner of the closet under all the dirty clothes/ 

in this place/ magic asks me where i’ve been/ how i’ve 
been singin/ lately i leave my self in all the wrong hands/ 
in this place where magic is involved in 

undoin our masks/ i am able to smile & answer that. 
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in this place where magic always asks for me 

i discovered a lot of other people who talk without mouths 
who listen to what you say/ by watchin yr jewelry dance 

& in this place where magic stays 

you can let yrself in or out 

but when you leave yrself at home/ burglars & daylight thieves 
pounce on you & sell yr skin/ at cut-rates on tenth avenue 


[ross has been playing the acoustic guitar soflty as lou spoke. alec picks up on the train of 
lou% thoughts & tells a story that in turn captures natalie’ attention. slowly, natalie becomes 
the woman alec describes] 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


she had always wanted a baby/never a family/never a man/ 

she had always wanted a baby/ who wd suckle & sleep 

a baby boy who wd wet/ & cry/ & smile 

suckle & sleep 

when she sat in bars/ on the stool/ near the door/ & cross from 
the jukebox/ with her legs straddled & revealin red lace pants/ 

& lil hair smashed under the stockings/ she wd think how she 
wanted this baby & how she wd call the baby/ “myself” & as she 
thot/ bout this brown lil thing/ she ordered another bourbon/ 
double & tilted her head as if to cuddle some infant/ not present/ 
the men in the bar never imagined her as someone’s mother/ she 
rarely tended her own self carefully/ 


[natalie rises slowly, sits astride on the floor] 


just enough to exude a languid sexuality that teased the men off 
work/ & the bartender/ ray who waz her only friend/ women 
didnt take to her/ so she spent her afternoons with ray/ in the 
bar round the corner from her lil house/ that shook winsomely 
in a hard wind/ surrounded by three weepin willows 


my name is sue-jean & i grew here/ a ordinary colored girl with 
no claims to any thing/ or anyone/ i drink now/ bourbon/ in 
harder times/ beer/ but i always wanted to have a baby/ a lil 
boy/ named myself 


one time/ she made it with ray 


& there waz nothin special there/ only a hot rough bangin/ a 
brusque barrelin throwin of torso/ legs & sweat/ ray wanted to 
kiss me/ but i screamed/ cuz i didnt like kissin/ only fuckin/ 

& we rolled round/ i was a peculiar sorta woman/ wantin no 
kisses/ no caresses/ just power/ heat & no eaziness of thrust/ 
ray pulled himself outa me/ with no particular exclamation/ he 
smacked me on the behind/ i waz grinnin/ & he took that as 

a indication of his skill/ he believed he waz a good lover/ & a 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 
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woman like me/ didnt never want nothin but a hard dick/ & 
everyone believed that/ tho no one in town really knew 


so ray/ went on behind the bar cuz he had got his 


& i lay in the corner laughin/ with my drawers/ twisted round 
my ankles & my hair standin every which way/ i waz laughin/ 
knowin i wd have this child/ myself/ & no one wd ever claim 
him/ cept me cuz i waz a low-down thing/ layin in sawdust & 
whiskey stains/ i laughed & had a good time masturbatin in the 
shadows. 


sue-jean ate starch for good luck 
like mama kareena/ tol me 
& she planted five okras/ five collards/ & five tomatoes 


for good luck too/ i waz gonna have this baby/ i even went over 
to the hospital to learn prenatal care/ & i kept myself clean 


sue-jean’s lanky body got ta spreadin & her stomach waz taut & 
round high in her chest/ a high pregnancy is sure to be a boy/ & 
she smiled 


i stopped goin to the bar 

started cannin food 

knittin lil booties 

even goin to church wit the late nite radio evangelist 


i gotta prayer cloth for the boy/ myself waz gonna be safe from 
all that his mama/ waz prey to 


sure/ sue-jean waz a scandal/ but that waz to be expected/ cuz 
she waz always a po criterish chile 


& wont no man bout step my way/ ever/ just cuz i hadda bad 
omen on me/ from the very womb/ i waz bewitched is what the 
ol women usedta say 


sue-jean waz born on a full moon/ the year of the flood/ the 
night the river raised her skirts & sat over alla the towns & 
settlements for 30 miles in each direction/ the nite the river waz 
in labor/ gruntin & groanin/ splittin trees & families/ spillin 
cupboards over the ground/ waz the nite sue~jean waz born 
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NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC: 


NATALIE: 


ALEC (moving closer to natalie): & discover a world of his own/ then you became 


& my mother died/ drownin/ holdin me up over the mud 
crawlin in her mouth 


somebody took her & she lived to be the town’s no one/ now 
with the boy achin & dancin in her belly/ sue-jean waz a gay & 
gracious woman/ she made pies/ she baked cakes & left them 
on the stoop of the church she had never entered just cuz she 
wanted/ & she grew plants & swept her floors/ she waz someone 
she had never known/ she waz herself with child/ & she waz a 
wonderful bulbous thing 


the nite/ myself waz born/ ol mama kareena from the hills came 
down to see bout me/ i hollered & breathed/ i did exactly 

like mama kareena said/ & i pushed & pushed & there waz a 
earthquake up in my womb/ i wanted to sit up & pull the tons of { 
logs trapped in my crotch out/ so i cd sleep/ but it wdnt go way/ 

i pushed & i thot i saw 19 horses runnin in my pussy/ i waz sure 
there waz a locomotive stalled up in there burnin coal & steamin 

& pushin gainst a mountain 


finally the child’s head waz within reach & mama kareena/ 
brought the boy into this world 


& he waz awright/ with alla his toes & his fingers/ his lil dick & 
eyes/ elbows that bent/ & legs/ straight/ i wanted a big glassa 
bourbon/ & mama kareena brought it/ right away/ we sat 
drinkin the bourbon/ & lookin at the child whose name waz 
myself/ like i had wanted/ & the two of us ate placenta stew...i 
waznt really sure... 


sue-jean you werent really sure you wanted myself to wake up/ 
you always wanted him to sleep/ or at most to nurse/ the nites yr 
dreams were disturbed by his cryin 

i had no one to help me 

so you were always with him/ & you didnt mind/ you knew this 
waz yr baby/ myself/ & you cuddled him/ carried him all over 
the house with you all day/ no matter/ what 

everythin waz going awright til/ myself wanted to crawl 


despondent/ & yr tits began to dry & you lost the fullness of yr 
womb/ where myself/ had lived 
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i wanted that back 
you wanted back the milk 


& the tight gourd of a stomach i had when myself waz bein in 
me 


so you slit his wrists 
he waz sleepin 


sucked the blood back into yrself/ & waited/ myself shrivled up 
in his crib 


a dank lil blk thing/ i never touched him again 


you were always holdin yr womb/ feelin him kick & sing to you 
bout love/ & you wd hold yr tit in yr hand 


like i always did when i fed him 


& you waited & waited/ for a new myself. tho there were labor 
pains 


& i screamed in my bed 
yt legs pinnin to the air 


spinnin sometimes like a ferris wheel/ i cd get no child to fall 
from me 


& she forgot abt the child bein born/ & waz heavy & full all her 
life/ with “myself” 


who'll be out/ any, day now 


[eli moves from behind the bar to help natalie/ or to clean tables, he doesnt really know. he 


stops suddenly] 


ELI: 


aint that a goddamn shame/ aint that a way 
to come into the world 

sometimes i really cant. write 

sometimes i cant even talk 


[the minstrel mask comes down very slowly. blackout, except for lights on the big minstrel 
mask which remains visible throughout intermission] 








ares 
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ACT II 


[all players onstage are frozen, except lou, who makes a motion for the big minstrel mask to 4 
disappear again. as the mask flies up, lou begins] 


LOU: in this place where magic stays 
you can let yrself in or out 


[he makes a magic motion. a samba is heard from the jukebox & activity is begun in the bar 
again. dahlia, natalie & lily enter, apparently from the ladies room| 


NATALIE: i swear we went to that audition in good faith/ & that man asked : 
us where we learned to speak english so well/ i swear this 
foreigner/ asked us/ from the city of new york/ where we 
learned to speak english. 

LILY: all i did was say “bom dia/ como vai”/ and the englishman got 


red in the face 


LOU (as the englishman): yr from the states/ aren’t you? 


LILY: “sim”/ i said/ in good portuguese 

LOU: but you speak portuguese 

LILY: “sim”/ i said/ in good portuguese 

LOU: how did you pick that up? 

LILY: i hadda answer so simple/ i cdnt say i learned it/ cuz niggahs cant 


learn & that wda been too hard on the man/ so i said/ in good 
english: i held my ear to the ground & listened to the samba from 


bélim 

DAHLIA: you should have said: i make a lotta phone calls to cascais, 
portugao 

BETTINA: i gotta bahiano boyfriend 

NATALIE: how abt: i waz an angolan freedom fighter 

MAXINE: no/ lily/ tell him: i’m a great admirer of zeza motto & leci 
brandao 

LILY: when the japanese red army invaded san juan/ they poisoned 


the papaya with portuguese. i eat a lotta papaya. last week/ i 
developed a strange schizophrenic condition/ with 4 manifest 







| 


| 
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personalities: one spoke english & understood nothing/ one 
spoke french & had access to the world/ one spoke spanish & 
voted against statehood for puerto rico/ one spoke portuguese. 
“eu naõ falo ingles enta6 y voce”/ i dont speak english anymore/ 
& you? 


Hall the women in the company have been doing samba steps as the others spoke/ now they 


tall dance around a table in their own ritual/ which stirs alec & lou to interrupt this female 
Segregation. the women scatter to different tables, leaving the two interlopers alone. so, alec & 


lou begin their conversation] 


ALEC: 


not only waz she without a tan, but she held her purse close 

to her hip like a new yorker. someone sho rode the paris métro 
or listened to mariachis in plaza santa cecilia. she waz not from 
here 


[he sits at table] 


LOU (following suit): but from there 


f ALEC: 


LOU: 


ALEC: 


LOU: 


ALEC: 


LOU: 


ALEC: 


LOU: 


ALEC: 


some there where coloureds/ mulattoes/ negroes/ blacks cd 
make a living big enough to leave there to come here/ where no 
one went there much any more for all sorts of reasons 


the big reasons being immigration restrictions & unemployment. 
nowadays, immigration restrictions of every kind apply to any 


non-european persons who want to go there from here 


some who want to go there from here risk fetching trouble with 
the customs authority there 


or later with the police, who can tell who’s not from there cuz 
the shoes are pointed & laced strange 


the pants be for august & yet it’s january 


the accent is patterned for pétionville, but working in crown 
heights 


what makes a person comfortably ordinary here cd make him 
dangerously conspicuous there. 


so some go to london or amsterdam or paris/ where they are so 
abounding no one tries to tell who is from where 


still the far right wing of every there prints lil pamphlets that say 
everyone from there shd leave & go back where they came from 
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| ALEC: “aw babee/ you so pretty” begins often in the lobby of hotels f. 


: this is manifest legally thru immigration restrictions & personally 
ae where the bright handsome yng men wd be loiterers 


thru unemployment 





ALEC: anyway the yng woman waz from there/ & she waz alone. that d LOU: were they not needed to tend the needs of the black women 
waz good. cuz if a person had no big brother in gronigen/ no j from there 
aunt in rouen HEE : ; ; ; : 
ime ALEC: tourists are usually white people or asians who didnt come all this 
LOU: no sponsor in chicago j ; way to meet a black woman who isnt even foreign 
: : j| 
ALEC: this brown woman from there might be a good idea. everybody | LOU so hotel managers wink an eye at the yng men in the lobby or by 
in the world/ european & non-european alike/ every body knows 7a the bar who wd be loitering/ but are gonna help her have a gd | 
that rich white girls are hard to find. some of them joined the | me | 
weather underground/ some the baader-meinhof gang. 4 s 
l | | ALEC: maybe help themselves too |’ 
LOU: a whole bunch of them gave up men entirely | | 
; | LOU: everybody in the world/ european & non-european alike/ 
ALEC: so the exotic lover in the sun routine becomes more difficult 


everybody knows the black woman from there is not treated as a 


to swing/ if she wants to talk abt plastic explosives & the i princess/ as a jewel/ a cherished lover 


resistance of the black masses to socialism/ instead of giving head 


as the tide slips in or lending money : ALEC: that’s not how sapphire got her reputation/ nor how mrs. 
i jefferson perceives the world 
LOU: just for the next few days | 
EE LOU: you know/ babee/ you dont act like them. aw babee/ you so 
ALEC: is hard to find a rich white girl who is so dumb/ too | ¥ pretty 
LOU: anyway. the whole world knows/ european & non-european ; ALEC: 


alike/ the whole world knows that nobody loves the black sit/ while the european tourists dance with each other/ & the 


woman like they love farrah fawcett-majors. the whole world tg dapper local fellas mambo frenetically with secretaries from i: 
dont turn out for a dead black woman like they did for marilyn i arizona/ in search of the missing rich white girl. our girl sits & 
monroe. joo ' 


FEMALE CAST MEMBERS (in unison): sits & sits & sits 


the yng man in the hotel watches the yng blk woman sit & sit & i 
| 


ALEC: actually/ the demise of josephine baker waz an international 
event 


ALEC (to dahlia & natalie, who move to the music): maybe she is courageous & i 
taps her foot. maybe she is bold & enjoys the music/ smiling/ 


LOU: but she waz a war hero , , l ji shaking shoulders. let her sit & let her know she is unwanted 
the worldwide un-beloved black woman is a good idea/ ifsheis $E : 


from there & one is a young man with gd looks/ piercing eyes/ 
& knowledge of several romantic languages 


LOU: she is not white & she is not from here H 


[throughout this conversation, alec & lou will make attempts to seduce, cajole, & woo the 
women of the bar as their narrative indicates. the women play the roles as described, being so 
moved by romance] 


then appear/ mysteriously/ in the corner of the bar. stare at her. 
just stare. when stevie wonder’s song/ “isn’t she lovely”/ blares 
thru the red-tinted light/ ask her to dance & hold her as tyrone 


l 

| f ALEC: let her know she is not pretty enuf to dance the next merengue. 
power wda. hold her & stare 

| 


ALEC: the best dancing spots/ the hill where one can see the entire bay l ! 
at twilight [ross & eli sing the chorus to stevie wonder’s “isn’t she lovely’”] 
LOU: the beach where the seals & pelicans run free/ the hidden “local” i LOU: dance yr ass off. she has been discovered by the non-european | 


| 
H 
į 
H 
| 
i 
H 
| 
į 
H 
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ALEC: 


LOU: 


ALEC: 


LOU: 


ALEC: 


LOU: 


ELI: 


let her know she is a surprise/ an event. by the look on yr face 
you’ve never seen anyone like this black woman from there. you 
say: “aw/ you not from here?”/ totally astonished. she murmurs 
that she is from there. as if to apologize for her unfortunate place 


of birth. 
you say 
aw babee/ you so pretty. & it’s all over 


a night in a pension near the sorbonne. pick her up from 

the mattress. throw her gainst the wall in a show of exotic temper 
& passion: “maintenant/ tu es ma femme. nous nous sommes 
mariés.” unions of this sort are common wherever yng black 
women travel alone. a woman traveling alone is an affront to the 
non-european man who is known the world over/ to european 
& non-european alike/ for his way with women 


his sense of romance/ how he can say: 


aw babee/ you so pretty...and even a beautiful woman will 
believe no one else ever recognized her loveliness 


or else/ he comes to a cafe in willemstad in the height of the 
sunset. an able-bodied/ sinewy yng man who wants to buy one 
beer for the yng woman. after the first round/ he discovers he 
has run out of money/ so she must buy the next round/ when 
he discovers/ what beautiful legs you have/ how yr mouth is 
like the breath of tiger lilies. we shall make love in the/ how you 
call it/ yes in the earth/ in the dirt/ i will have you in my/ how 
you say/ where things grow/ aw/ yes/ i will have you in the soil. 
probably under the stars & smelling of wine/ an unforgettable 
international affair can be consummated 


[the company sings “tara’s theme” as eli ends his speech. eli & bettina take a tango walk to 
the bar, while maxine mimics a 1930s photographer, shooting them as they sail off into the 


sunset] 


MAXINE: 


ROSS: 


at 11:30 one evening i waz at the port authority/ new 

york/ united states/ myself. now i waz there & i spoke english 
& waz holding approximately $7 american currency/ when a 
yng man from there came up to me from the front of the line of 
people waiting for the princeton new jersey united states local 
bus. i mean to say/ he gave up his chances for a good seat to 
come say to me: 


i never saw a black woman reading nietzsche 
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i waz demure enough/ i said i have to for a philosophy class. 

but as the night went on i noticed this yng man waz so much 
like the other yng men from here/ who use their bodies as bait & 
their smiles as passport alternatives. anyway the night did go on. 
we were snuggled together in the rear of the bus going down the 
jersey turnpike. he told me in english/ that he had spoken all his 
life in st. louis/ where he waz raised: 


i've wanted all my life to meet something like you. i want you to 
meet my family/ who haven’t seen me in a long time/ since i left 


missouri looking for opportunity... 


[he is lost for words] 


LOU (stage whisper): opportunity to sculpt 


ROSS: 


MAXINE: 


ROSS: 


MAXINE: 


ROSS: 


MAXINE: . 


ROSS: 


MAXINE: 


LOU: 


MAXINE: 


thank you/ opportunity to sculpt 

he had been everyplace/ he said 

you arent like any black woman i’ve ever met anywhere 
here or there 


i had to come back to new york cuz of immigration restrictions 
& high unemployment among black american sculptors abroad 


just as we got to princeton/ he picked my face up from his 
shoulder & said: 


aw babee/ you so pretty 


aw babee/ you so pretty. i believe that night i must have looked 
beautiful for a black woman from there/ though i cd be asked 

at any moment to tour the universe/ to climb a 6-story walkup 
with a brilliant & starving painter/ to share kadushi/ to meet 
mama/ to getta kiss each time the swing falls toward the willow 
branch/ to imagine where he say he from/ & more. i cd/ i cd 
have all of it/ but i cd not be taken/ long as i don’t let a stranger 
be the first to say: 


aw babee/ you so pretty 


after all/ immigration restrictions & unemployment cd drive a 
man to drink or to lie 


[she breaks away from ross] 
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so if you know yr beautiful & bright & cherishable awready/ 
when he say/ in whatever language: 


, LILY: 
ALEC (to natalie): aw babee/ you so pretty : 
MAXINE: you cd say: 
NATALIE: i know. thank you 
MAXINE: then he’ll smile/ & you’ll smile. he’ll say: 


ELI (stroking bettina’s thigh): what nice legs you have 

MAXINE: you can say: 

BETTINA (removing his hand): yes. they run in the family 

MAXINE: oh! whatta universe of beautiful & well traveled women! 
MALE CAST MEMBERS (in unison): aw babee/ i’ve never met anyone like you 


FEMALE CAST MEMBERS (in unison, pulling away from men to stage edges): that’s 
strange/ there are millions of us! 





[men all cluster after unsuccessful attempts to persuade their women to talk. alec gets the idea 
to serenade the women; ross taks the first verse, with men singing back-up. song is “ooh baby,” 
by smokey robinson] 


ROSS (singing): 1 did you wrong/ my heart went out to play/ but in the game 
i lost you/ what a price to pay/ 1’m cryin... 


MALE PLAYERS (singing): 00 oo 00/ baby baby....00 00 00/ baby baby 


[this brings no response from the women; the men elect eli to lead the second verse) 


you’ve made mistakes too/ i’m cryin... 
00 00 00/ baby baby...00 oo 00/ baby baby 


[the women slowly forsake their staunch indignation/ returning to the arms of their partners. 


ELI: mistakes i know i’ve made a few/ but i’m only human 
all that is except lily, who walks abt the room of couples awkwardly] | 


|; LILY: 
MALE CAST MEMBERS & LILY (singing): 

i’m just about at the end of my rope 

but i can’t stop trying/ i cant give up hope 

cause i/ i believe one day/ i'll hold you near 

whisper i love you/ until that day is here E 

i’m cryin...00 00 00/ baby baby | 
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[lily begins as the company continues to sing] 


unfortunately 
the most beautiful man in the world 
is unavailable 

that’s what he told me 
i saw him wandering abt/ said well this is one of a kind 
& i might be able to help him out 
so alone & pretty in all this ganja & bodies melting 
he danced with me & i cd become that 
a certain way to be held that’s considered in advance 
a way a thoughtful man wd kiss a woman who 
cd be offended easily/ but waznt cuz 
of course the most beautiful man in the world 
knows exactly what to do 
with someone who knows that’s who he is/ 
these dreads fallin thru my dress 
so my nipples just stood up 
these hands playin the guitar on my back 
the lips somewhere between my neck 
& my forehead 
talking bout ocho rios & how i really must go 
marcus garvey cda come in the door & we/ 
we wd still be dancin that dance 
the motion that has more to do with kinetic energy 
than shootin stars/ more to do with the impossibility 
of all this/ & how it waz awready bein too much 
our reason failed 
we tried to go away & be just together 
aside from the silence that weeped 
with greed/ we didn’t need/ anything/ but one another 
for tonite 
but he is the most beautiful man in the world 

says he’s unavailable/ 
& this man whose eyes made me 
half-naked & still & brazen/ was singin with me 
since we cd not talk/ we sang 


[male players end their chorus with a flourish] 
we sang with bob marley 
this man/ surely the most beautiful man in the world/ & i 
sang/ “i wanna love you & treat you right/ 


[the couples begin different kinds of reggae dances] 


i wanna love you every day & every nite” 
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THE COMPANY (dancing & singing): 
we'll be together with the roof right over our heads 
we'll share the shelter of my single bed 
we'll share the same room/ jah provide the bread 


DAHLIA (stops dancing during conversation): it tell you it’s not just the part that makes 4 


me love you so much 


LOU: what is it/ wait/ i know/ you like my legs 

DAHLIA: yes/ uh huh/ yr legs & yr arms/ &... 

LOU: but that’s just my body/ you started off saying you loved me & 
now i see it’s just my body 

DAHLIA: oh/ i didnt mean that/ it’s just i dont know you/ except as the 
character i’m sposed to love/ & well i know rehearsal is over/ but | 
i’m still in love with you 

[they go to the bar to get drinks, then sit at a table] 

ROSS: but baby/ you have to go on the road. we need the money 

NATALIE: i'm not going on the road so you can fuck all these aspiring 
actresses 

ROSS: aw/ just some of them/ baby 

NATALIE: that’s why i’m not going 

ROSS: if you dont go on the road i'll still be fuckin em/ but you & me/ 


we'll be in trouble/ you understand? 
NATALIE (stops dancing): no i dont understand 
ROSS: well let me break it down to you 
NATALIE: please/ break it down to me 


BETTINA (stops dancing): hey/ natalie/ why dont you make him go on the road/ 
they always want us to be so goddamned conscientious 


ALEC (stops dancing): dont you think you shd mind yr own bizness? 
NATALIE: 


yeah bettina/ mind yr own bizness 


[she pulls ross to a table with her] 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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} BETTINA (to alec): no/ i’m tired of having to take any & every old job to support 


us/ & you get to have artistic integrity & refuse parts that are 
beneath you 


thats right/ i’m not playing the fool or the black buck pimp 
circus/ i’m an actor not a stereotype/ i’ve been trained. you 
know i’m a classically trained actor 

| BETTINA: & just what do you think we are? 

f MAXINE: well/ i got offered another whore part downtown 


V ELI: you gonna take it? 
F MAXINE: yeah 
; LILY: if you dont/ i know someone who will 


| ALEC (to bettina): i told you/ we arent gonna get anyplace/ by doin every bit part 


for a niggah that someone waves in fronta my face 


& we arent gonna live long on nothin/ either/ cuz i’m quittin 
my job 
] ALEC: , be in the real world for once & try to understand me 
BETTINA: you mean/ i shd understand that you are the great artist & i'm 
; the trouper. 
| ALEC: i’m not sayin that we cant be gigglin & laughin all the time 
dancin around/ but i cant stay in these “hate whitey” shows/ cuz 
they arent true 
} BETTINA: a failure of imagination on yr part/ i take it 
ALEC: no/ an insult to my person 
BETTINA: oh i see/ you wanna give the people some more make-believe 
ALEC: i cd always black up again & do minstrel work/ wd that make 
you happy? 
BETTINA: there is nothin niggardly abt a decent job. work is honorable/ 
work! 
ALEC: well/ i got a problem. i got lots of problems/ but i got one i want 


you to fix & if you can fix it/ i’ll do anything you say. last spring 
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[the entire company looks at him as if he’s crazy/ he tries to leave the bar/ but bettina stops 








this niggah from the midwest asked for president carter to say ` LILY: 
he waz sorry for that forgettable phenonemon/ slavery/ which 
brought us all together. i never did get it/ none of us ever got 
no apology from no white folks abt not bein considered human 
beings/ that makes me mad & tired. someone told me “roots” was 4 
the way white folks worked out their guilt/ the success of “roots” 
is the way white folks assuaged their consciences/ i dont know 
this/ this is what i waz told. i dont get any pleasure from nobody 
watchin me trying to be a slave i once waz/ who got away/ 
when we all know they had an emancipation proclamation/ | 
that the civil war waz not fought over us. we all know that we/ 
actually dont exist unless we play football or basketball or baseball | 
or soccer/ pélé/ see they still import a strong niggah to earn 
money. art here/ isnt like in the old country/ where we had some 4 
spare time & did what we liked to do/ i dont know this either/ 
this is also something i’ve been told. i just want to find out why 
no one has even been able to sound a gong & all the reporters’ 
recite that the gong is ringin/ while we watch all the white 
people/ immigrants & invaders/ conquistadors & relatives of 
london debtors from georgia/ kneel & apologize to us/ just for 
three or four minutes. now/ this is not impossible/ & someone 
shd make a day where a few minutes of the pain of our lives is 
acknowledged. i have never been very interested in what white 
people did/ cuz i waz able/ like most of us/ to have very lil to do $ 
with them/ but if i become a success that means i have to talk to 
white folks more than in high school/ they are everywhere/ you 
know how they talk abt a neighborhood changin/ we suddenly 
become all over the place/ they are now all over my life/ & i 
dont like it. i am not talkin abt poets & painters/ not abt women 
& lovers of beauty/ i am talkin abt that proverbial white person 
who is usually a man who just/ turns yr body around/ looks at yr 
teeth & yr ass/ who feels yr calves & back/ & agrees on a price. 
we are/ you see/ now able to sell ourselves/ & i am still a person 
who is tired/ a person who is not into his demise/ just three 
minutes for our lives/ just three minutes of silence & a gong in st. | 
louis/ oakland/ in los angeles... 





f NATALIE: 


you're still outta yr mind. ain’t no apologies keeping us alive. 


what are you gonna do with white folks kneeling all over the 
country anyway/ man 


[lou signals everyone to kneel] 
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they say i’m too light to work/ but when i asked him what 

he meant/ he said i didnt actually look black. but/ i said/ my 
mama knows i’m black & my daddy/ damn sure knows i’m 
black/ & he is the only one who has a problem thinkin i’m 
black/ i said so let me play a white girl/ i’m a classically trained 
actress & i need the work & i can do it/ he said that wdnt be 
very ethical of him. can you imagine that shit/ not ethical 


as a red-blooded white woman/ i cant allow you all to go on like 
that 


[natalie starts jocularly| 


cuz today i'm gonna be a white girl/ i’ll retroactively wake myself 
up/ ah low & behold/ a white girl in my bed/ but first i'll haveta 
call a white girl i know to have some more accurate information/ 
what's the first thing white girls think in the morning/ do they 
get up being glad they aint niggahs/ do they remember mama/ 
or worry abt gettin to work/ do they work?/ do they play isadora 
& wrap themselves in sheets & go tip toeing to the kitchen to 
make maxwell house coffee/ oh i know/ the first thing a white 
girl does in the morning is fling her hair/ 

so now i’m done with that/ i’m gonna water my plants/ but 
am ia po white trash white girl with a old jellyjar/ or amia 
sophisticated & protestant suburbanite with 2 valiums slugged 
awready & a porcelain water carrier leading me up the stairs 
strewn with heads of dolls & nasty smellin white husband 
person’s underwear/ if i was really protected from the niggahs/ 
i might go to early morning mass & pick up a tomato pie on 
the way home/ so i cd eat it during the young & the restless. in 
williams arizona as a white girl/ i cd push the navaho women 
outta my way in the supermarket & push my nose in the air so i 
wdnt haveta smell them. coming from bay ridge on the train i cd 
smile at all the black & puerto rican people/ & hope they cant 
tell i want them to go back where they came from/ or at least be 
invisible 

i’m still in my kitchen/ so i guess i’ll just have to fling my hair 
again & sit down. i shd pinch my cheeks to bring the color back/ 
i wonder why the colored lady hasnt arrived to clean my house 
yet/ so i cd go to the beauty parlor & sit under a sunlamp to get 
some more color back/ it’s terrible how god gave those colored 
women such clear complexions/ it take em years to develop 
wrinkles/ but beauty can be bought & flattered into the world. 

as a white girl on the street/ i can assume since i am a white 
girl on the streets/ that everyone notices how beautiful i am/ 
especially lil black & caribbean boys/ they love to look at me/ 
i’m exotic/ no one in their families looks like me/ poor things. 
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if i waz one of those white girls who loves one of those grown 
black fellas/ i cd say with my eyes wide open/ totally sincere/ oh 
i didnt know that/ i cd say i didnt know/ i cant/ i dont know 
how/ cuz i’ma white girl & i dont have to do much of anything. 

all of this is the fault of the white man’s sexism/ oh how i 
loathe tight-assed thin-lipped pink white men/ even the football 
players lack a certain relaxed virility. that’s why my heroes are 
either just like my father/ who while he still cdnt speak english 
knew enough to tell me how the niggers shd go back where they 
came from/ or my heroes are psychotic faggots who are white/ 
or else they are/ oh/ you know/ colored men. 

being a white girl by dint of my will/ is much more 
complicated than i thought it wd be/ but i wanted to try it cuz 
so many men like white girls/ white men/ black men/ latin 
men/ jewish men/ asians/ everybody. so i thought if i waz a 
white girl for a day i might understand this better/ after all 
gertrude stein wanted to know abt the black women/ alice adams 
wrote thinking abt billie/ joyce carol oates has three different 
black characters all with the same name/ i guess cuz we are 
underdeveloped individuals or cuz we are all the same/ at any 
rate i’m gonna call this thinkin abt white girls/ cuz helmut 
newton’s awready got a book called white women/ see what i 
mean/ that’s a best seller/ one store i passed/ hadda sign said/ 


WHITE WOMEN 


SOLD OUT 





it’s this kinda pressure forces us white girls to be so absolutely 
pathological abt the other women in the world/ who now 

that they’re not all servants or peasants want to be considered 
beautiful too. we simply krinkle our hair/ learn to dance the 
woogie dances/ slant our eyes with make-up or surgery/ learn 
spanish & claim argentinian background/ or as a real trump card/ 
show up looking like a real white girl. you know all western 
civilization depends on us/ 

i still havent left my house. i think i’ll fling my hair once more/ 
but this time with a pout/ cuz i think i havent been fair to the 
sisterhood/ women’s movement faction of white girls/ although/ 
they always ask what do you people really want. as if the colored 
woman of the world were a strange sort of neutered workhorse/ 
which isnt too far from reality/ since i’m still waiting for my 
cleaning lady & the lady who takes care of my children & the 
lady who caters my parties & the lady who accepts quarters at the 


bathroom in sardi’s. those poor creatures shd be sterilized/ no one i 


shd have to live such a life. cd you hand me a towel/ thank-you 
caroline. i’ve left all of maxine’s last winter clothes in a pile for 


` 
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you by the back door. they have to be cleaned but i hope yr girls 
can make gd use of them. 

oh/ i’m still not being fair/ all the white women in the world 
dont wake up being glad they aint niggalis/ only some of them/ 
the ones who dont/ wake up thinking how can i survive another 
day of this culturally condoned incompetence. i know i'll play 
a tenor horn & tell all the colored artists i meet/ that now i’m 
just like them/ i’m colored i’ll say cuz i have a struggle too. or i 
cd punish this white beleagered body of mine with the advances 
of a thousand ebony bodies/ all built like franco harris or peter 
tosh/ a thousand of them may take me & do what they want/ 
cuz i'm so sorry/ yes i'm so sorry they were born niggahs. but 
then if i cant punish myself to death for being white/ i certainly 
cant in good conscience keep waiting for the cleaning lady/ & 
everytime i attempt even the smallest venture into the world 
someone comes to help me/ like ifi do anything/ anything at all 
i’m extending myself as a white girl/ cuz part of being a white 
girl is being absent/ like those women who are just with a man 
but whose names the black people never remember/ they just say 
oh yeah his white girl waz with him/ or a white girl got beat & 
killed today/ why someone will say/ cuz some niggah told her to 
give him her money & she said no/ cuz she thought he realized 
that she waz a white girl/ & he did know but he didnt care/ so 
he killed her & took the money/ but the cops knew she waz a 


. white girl & cdnt be killed by a niggah especially/ when she had 


awready said no. the niggah was sposed to hop round the corner 
backwards/ you dig/ so the cops/ found the culprit within 24 
hours/ cuz just like emmett till/ niggahs do not kill white girls. 
i’m still in my house/ having flung my hair-do for the last 
time/ what with having to take 20 valium a day/ to consider 
the ERA/ & all the men in the world/ & my ignorance of the 
world/ it is overwhelming. i’m so glad i’m colored. boy i cd wake 
up in the morning & think abt anything. i can remember emmett 
till & not haveta smile at anybody. 


MAXINE (compelled to speak by natalie’s pain): whenever these things happened to 


me/ & i waz young/ i wd eat a lot/ or buy new fancy underwear 
with rhinestones & lace/ or go to the movies/ maybe call a 
friend/ talk to made-up boyfriends til dawn. this waz when i waz 
under my parents’ roof/ & trees that grew into my room had 

to be cut back once a year/ this waz when the birds sometimes 
flew thru the halls as if the ceilings were sky & i/ simply another 
winged creature. yet no one around me noticed me especially, 

no one around saw anything but a precocious brown girl with 
peculiar ideas. like during the polio epidemic/ i wanted to have a 
celebration/ which nobody cd understand since iron lungs & not 
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going swimming waznt nothing to celebrate. but i explained 
that i waz celebrating the bounty of the lord/ which more 
people didnt understand/ til i went on to say that/ it waz 
obvious that god had protected the colored folks from polio/ 
nobody understood that. i did/ if god had made colored people 
susceptible to polio/ then we wd be on the pictures & the 
television with the white children. i knew only white folks cd 
get that particular disease/ & i celebrated. that’s how come i 
always commemorated anything that affected me or the colored 
people. according to my history of the colored race/ not enough 
attention was paid to small victories or small personal defeats of 
the colored. i celebrated the colored trolley driver/ the colored 
basketball team/ the colored blues singer/ & the colored light 
heavy weight champion of the world. then too/ i had a baptist 
child’ version of high mass for the slaves in new orleans whomi $ 
had read abt/ & i tried to grow watermelons & rice for the dead 
slaves from the east. as a child i took on the burden of easing the ` 
ghost-colored-folks’ souls & trying hard to keep up with the 
affairs of my own colored world. 

when i became a woman, my world got smaller. my grandma 
closed up the windows/ so the birds wdnt fly in the house any 
more. waz bad luck for a girl so yng & in my condition to have 
the shadows of lying creatures over my head. i didnt celebrate 
the trolley driver anymore/ cuz he might know i waz in this 
condition. i didnt celebrate the basketball team anymore/ cuz 
they were yng & handsome/ & yng & handsome cd mean 
trouble. but trouble waz when white kids called you names or 
beat you up cuz you had no older brother/ trouble waz when 
someone died/ or the tornado hit yr house/ now trouble meant 
something abt yng & handsome/ & white or colored. if he waz 
yng & handsome that meant trouble. seemed like every one 
who didnt have this condition/ so birds cdnt fly over yr head/ 
waz.trouble. as i understood it/ my mama & my grandma were 
sending me out to be with trouble/ but not to get into trouble. 
the yng & handsome cd dance with me & call for sunday supper/ 
the yng & handsome cd write my name on their notebooks/ cd 
carry my ribbons on the field for gd luck/ the uncles cd hug me 
& chat for hours abt my growing up/ so i counted all 492 times | 
this condition wd make me victim to this trouble/ before i wd be 
immune to it/ the way colored folks were immune to polio. 

i had discovered innumerable manifestations of trouble: 
jealousy/ fear/ indignation & recurring fits of vulnerability that 
lead me right back to the contradiction i had never understood/ | 
even as a child/ how half the world’s population cd be bad news/ 
be yng & handsome/ & later/ eligible & interested/ & trouble. 

plus/ according to my own version of the history of the 
colored people/ only white people hurt little colored girls or 
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grown colored women/ my mama told me only white people 
had social disease & molested children/ and my grandma told me 
only white people committed unnatural acts. that’s how come i 
knew only white folks got polio/ muscular dystrophy/ sclerosis/ 
& mental illness/ this waz all verified by the television. but i 
found out that the colored folks knew abt the same vicious & 
disease-ridden passions that the white folks knew. 
the pain i succumbed to each time a colored person did 

something that i believed only white people did waz staggering. 
my entire life seems to be worthless/ if my own folks arent 
better than white folks/ then surely the sagas of slavery & the jim 
crow hadnt convinced anyone that we were better than them. 

i commenced to buying pieces of gold/ 14 carat/ 24 carat/ 18 
carat gold/ every time some black person did something that 
waz beneath him as a black person & more like a white person. 

i bought gold cuz it came from the earth/ & more than likely it 
came from south africa/ where the black people are humiliated 
& oppressed like in slavery. i wear all these things at once/ to 
remind the black people that it cost a lot for us to be here/ our 
value/ can be known instinctively/ but since so many black 
people are having a hard time not being like white folks/ i wear 
these gold pieces to protest their ignorance/ their disconnect 
from history. i buy gold with a vengeance/ each time someone 
appropriates my space or my time without permission/ each time 
someone is discourteous or actually cruel to me/ if my mind is 
not respected/ my body toyed with/ i buy gold/ & weep. i weep 
as i fix the chains round my neck/ my wrists/ my ankles. i weep 
cuz all my childhood ceremonies for the ghost-slaves have been 
in vain. colored people can get polio & mental illness. slavery is 
not unfamiliar to me. no one on this planet knows/ what i know 
abt gold/ abt anything hard to get & beautiful/ anything lasting/ 
wrought from pain. no one understands that surviving the 
impossible is sposed to accentuate the positive aspects of a people. 


[alec is the only member of the company able to come immediately to maxine. when he 


: LOU: 


y reaches her, lou, in his full magicians regalia, freezes the whole company] 


yes yes yes 3 wishes is all you get 
scarlet ribbons for yr hair 
a farm in mississippi 
someone to love you madly 
all things are possible 
but aint no colored magician in his right mind 
gonna make you white 
cuz this is blk magic you lookin at 
& i’m fixin you up good/ fixin you up good & colored 
& you gonna be colored all yr life 
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4 & you gonna love it/ bein colored/ all yr life i | ] The Al ps 
2 colored & love it/ love it/ bein colored | i (1980) 
[lou beckons the others to join him in the chant, “colored & love it.” it becomes a serious ; 
i celebration, like church/ like home/ but then lou freezes them suddenly.) ts) v4 Bob Perelman 
a 
LOU: crackers are born with the right to be li 


alive/ i’m making ours up right here 
in yr face/ & we gonna be 
colored & love it 


[the huge minstrel mask comes down as company continues to sing “colored & love it/ love 
it being colored.” blackout/ but the minstrel mask remains visible. the company is singing 
“colored & love it being colored” as audience exits] 


I 


| : TIME: I supply the phenomena. The explanations 
Are on your time. I read what’s inscribed 
Here on the inside of my iron brain. 
Each line has been inspired 
By a situation that’s obvious to all, 
It's hard to keep the chisel 
: From slipping. None of the minds 
i Of the past is alive today. Strong 
i j j * Medicine, but you're all flesh and blood. 
è [Cannon offstage] 
Duty calls. If you didn’t catch 
The drift of what I’ve been saying, 
| k The book is available offstage. 
¥ [More cannon] 
If you have any questions, write them 
On milk and send them to me, 
Father Time 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Let me hear from you. I care. 


| l H 
[ Teacher at-a desk with a lit lamp.) 


TEACHER: [Writes, cumples up paper.] 
I don’t work. 
[Pause] 
[To himself] Silence! 
[Pause] 
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LOU: crackers are born with the right to be 
alive/ i'm making ours up right here 
in yr face/ & we gonna be 
colored & love it 


| ) ; l ; 
oo: [the huge minstrel mask comes down as company continues to sing “colored & love it/ love 
| it being colored.” blackout/ but the minstrel mask remains visible. the company is singing 

| “colored & love it being colored” as audience exits] 


I 


TIME: I supply the phenomena. The explanations 
| ; w i Are on your time. I read what’s inscribed 
| Here on the inside of my iron brain. 
Each line has been inspired 
ig + By a situation that’s obvious to all. 
d i d It’s hard to keep the chisel 

! EAN From slipping. None of the minds 

ae o d .Of the past is alive today. Strong 

Wd ae: Medicine, but you're all flesh and blood. 
l | i To 4 [Cannon offstage] 
E w Duty calls. If you didn’t catch 
E | ¥ The drift of what I’ve been saying, 
| ; P| 4 The book is available offstage. 

ae. [More cannon] 

rt Io d If you have any questions, write them 

i OoOo On milk and send them to me, 
ain i Father Time 

i i Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Let me hear from you. I care. 


jA i a 
1 i | l [Teacher at a desk with a lit lamp.) 


TEACHER: [Writes, crumples up paper.] 
I don’t work. 

[Pause] 

[To himself] Silence! 

| Pause] 
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[Tò himself] Now, speak. 
[Writes] 


First person imperatives. [Consults watch] 10:45. 


[Spreads arms] 

A great force. Where it touches 

Nothing moves, so no work gets done. 
Nothing happens. But I fill up 

The space allotted (his body) to the best 
Of my ability, in a manner 

Never before considered 

Satisfactory. ‘ 
Shadows fall from light sources, 

A real sob story. [Bitterer] Yes, I’ve been 
To the University, where I studied 
Wind and rain under the sky. 

I still get straight A’s. 

[Pause] 

Pictures are hung, people are hanged. 
That’s the way it is. 

I’m __ feet __, weigh __, 

And my hair is a shock of __ 

Over a crystal ball with enough entropy 
To fry an egg. In the best light 

I’m fully visible. My favorite foods 

Are eggs and grapes. I like playing tennis, 
And my hobby is being efficient. Curtain! 


II 
(Same scene] 


TEACHER: A new day dawns concretely, 
In spite of our excrescences. Next! 


PEDESTRIAN: [Entering briskly] 
Same second service. I exist. 
I am in the process of continually 
Endeavoring to exist. Today 
Is the centerpiece of my life. 
You are the Teacher. 


TEACHER: [Yawning] 
Parse. 


PEDESTRIAN: I am mechanically continuous 
And have lived in the present 


F NARRATOR: 
; PEDESTRIAN: 
f NARRATOR: 


f PEDESTRIAN: 


} NARRATOR: 


TEACHER: 


NARRATOR: 


TEACHER: 


NARRATOR: 
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From the beginning. I speak 

Under the steam of my own voice, 
And derive my ideas from the sky 

I carry placidly over my head. [Yawns] 
I fall asleep in midsentence. No 
Harm done. None at all. 

My only inconvenience 

Is the inability to think. 

But, sir, consider my record... 


[Breaks in, holding a large book] 
You're unstable. 


[Dignified| 


I stand on my record. 


[Consults book] 
Why are you here? You’ve got a home, children... 


You must be mistaking me for someone else. 
Not me. [Consults book] It’s you all right. 


[Ferociously sarcastic] 
Bore me, puppets! 


[To TEACHER] 

Sir, I have come for the hand 

Of your daughter. Her name will go 

Right here [points to book cover]. What do you [PEDESTRIAN] 
Have to give her? [Reads] A green apple. 

[PEDESTRIAN looks down, sees a small green apple in his hand] 
[NARRATOR displays an apple to TEACHER] 

Mine is ripe, red with a little green, 

Big, cold, tart, juicy... 


Time mocks us to our faces. 

Only two notes, and they clash. 

[Indicates PEDESTRIAN & NARRATOR] 
She [gestures toward WOMAN offstage] 

Will stay where she is forever. 

[Jo PEDESTRIAN, jerking his thumb offstage] 
Mount to the sky, vain fermentation! 
[PEDESTRIAN falls] 


You killed him! 
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TEACHER: 


NARRATOR: 


TEACHER: 


NARRATOR: 


WOMAN: 


NARRATOR: 


WOMAN: 





[smug] 
I’ve merely stated the obvious. 


[Hopeful] 
Sir, does this mean...? 


It means nothing! Desire is the bolt, 
Form is the nut. Who cares! 
Ideas go nowhere on an empty stomach. 





Sit down, eat. [Indicates NARRATOR 5 apple] WOMAN: 
I can use a man like you. 
MAN: 
IV 
[Same scene. TEACHER & NARRATOR. WOMAN, asleep, TEACHER: 
visible at extreme side. MAN enters, stands in front of NARRATOR 
who’s sitting at a smaller desk, secretarial. } 
WOMAN: 
(Bored, to MAN] 
Name, and description of apple. 
. MAN: 
[Wakes, sees MAN, addresses him passionately & dreamily] 
Last night I dreamt I was wet 
To the skin. The rain fell WOMAN: 
An inch at a time. Big drops. 
Fluted ebony columns 
Flanked by pink rhododendrons. 
Steel drums. Bombs went off $ NARRATOR: 
Every few seconds. You 
Were there. They carried people 
Off on stretchers. TEACHER: 
[To WOMAN, trying to make an impression] 
I dreamt about heaven. Dante was three, WOMAN: 


Beatrice was five. He said, “I 

Will continue to supply the earth 

With intelligence and terror.” 

I took out my sketchbook. There was 

An ant on the page. I was just about 

to brush him off, when I noticed a big wind... 


[To NARRATOR] 
You're not in the picture. 
[To MAN] We went places. 


| TEACHER: 
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[Arm around NARRATOR, paternal toward WOMAN] 
What daring goddess 

Questions my regionalism, 

My resentful but delicate feel 

For globe and orbit? This man [NARRATOR] 
Knows where he stands. Why not 

Go back to sleep, princess? 

‘Wake up when the sun is shining. 


Go read your books, Daddy! 
[To MAN] Be useful! 


(Leaps to her side] 
I believe in space and time. I’m here. 


What a thinker! He can bore a hole 
Through the obvious with just his head. 


[To MAN] 
Fail to withstand me. 


[Holds out his arms] 


Jump in the lake. 


[Examines his face] 
Your face is so logical: two eyes, 
A nose, and a mouth. [They kiss] 


[Brokenhearted] 
Gross! 


I can’t get worked up about chance. 
This is random. 


[To MAN] 

Let’s go for a walk. 

[TEACHER & NARRATOR exit] 
[Sings] Since you were born 

You’ve never been simple. 

[Pause. Man pensive] 

[Speaks] There was no way to prevent 
Your mother’s birth pangs. 

[Pause] 

[Sings] Your father was probably 

A tautology. [MAN sad] 
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MAN: 


WOMAN: 


MAN: 


WOMAN: 


MAN: 


WOMAN: 


MAN: 


WOMAN: 
MAN: 


WOMAN: 


MAN: 
WOMAN: 


MAN: 


WOMAN: 


[Wiping away a tear} 

You can’t conclude anything 

From what happens. The experiment 
Can’t be repeated. Our original senses 
Are fairly dainty 

For the loud weather they invent. 


[Hands him a hanky] 

I have more clothes inside the house 
Than you’ll ever see me wear. 

I’m well dressed. 


I just pull myself out of my hat: 
[Grand] An astronaut with a whip, astride 
A chariot the size of a football field. 


My mind remains undisturbed though I shout: 


“To Babylon, my lords, to Babylon!” 
Mount! 

[Surveys] 

The earth is mine. 

A mass. 


All those leaves can do is fall. 


Must all earthly plays 
End in farewell? 


People have to eat sometime. 
I want to be a non-sequitur, but... 


[Looks at sky as stage grows dark) 
The sun now gores the western sky 
And the wind begins to stir 

The embers of this numbered day. 


Keep talking, I love it! 


[Gestures mutely] 


You can say anything, when you set 
Your mind to it. Address the scenery. 


[The stage is almost dark] 
I can’t even see it. 


MAN: 


WOMAN: 


f NARRATOR: 
TEACHER: 


t NARRATOR: 


TEACHER: 


WOMAN: 
TEACHER: 
WOMAN: 


NARRATOR: 


TEACHER: 


WOMAN: 
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[Total darkness] 
The darker it gets 
The more we're here. 


Don’t hold your breath. 


Vv 


[Dark stage. MAN & WOMAN hold boughs to indicate that they 
are now trees. NARRATOR & TEACHER enter] 


It’s dark. When I say 
Dark, I mean dark. 


Trot, trot. The truth 
Puts me to sleep. 


I mean well. I’m not just 

An example of something, am I? 

Tortured decisions...collapsing conventions... 
Repeating patterns...what to wear... 


[Impatient] 

The verb, the verb! 

[Didactic] The sky is held up by verbs. [The stage grows light] 
Efficiency and regularity. Speak 

In a straight line. Just plough ahead. 

You get results. 


[Windily, as tree] 
You're not listening. 


When you meet somebody, say, 
“You are a person, a human being.” 


[Windily] 
Tireless deformation. 


I’m not saying I’m not a person. 


If that doesn’t work, 
Try objectivity. 


[Windily] 
I hate irony. I hate it, I hate it! 
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NARRATOR: I used to be way ahead. 


TEACHER: There’s the first person singular 
And...so on. You know this. 
Are you waiting for the extinction 
Of certainty? You think grammar’s 
Some kind of tomb. You wait. Am I 
Supposed to explain you to the explanation?! 
It’s dark; it’s light. One thing 
After another: Is that your big idea? 
History will have to wait for me! 
(NARRATOR has slunk off fallen asleep] 
[TEACHER notices] Particulars depart. 
There’s always the elements, sweet nothings. 
Where does it start getting maudlin? 
I could translate this place 
From here to anywhere. [Stares into space] 
I’m disturbing my reflection. [Sits at desk] 


STUDENT: [Stomps in, starts removing books, etc.] 
There’s work to be done! 


TEACHER: [Arch, indicating books] 
Someday, those might be your lines. 


STUDENT: I’m not interested in provoking muscle tissue 
Until it twitches, or warming up leftovers 
Until they burn my mouth 


TEACHER: You either speak in complete sentences 
Or sentence fragments. No other choice. 


STUDENT: [Inspecting TEACHER] 
What do we have here? 
A perfectly embalmed idea. 


TEACHER: You have to do the job 

With what's there. I’m not about 

To tear myself apart 

To satisfy your lust for novelty. 
STUDENT: Who’ talking about lust? 7 
TEACHER: Let me rephrase myself. 


STUDENT: Don’t bother. 





TEACHER: 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 


NARRATOR: 


STUDENT: 


' NARRATOR: 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: , 
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Every time I open my mouth 
I learn something. 


You think you’re Frank Lloyd Wright 
And I’m just some bird on the lawn? 


See you next Spring. 
You're dreaming. 
That doesn’t describe me at all. 


[Waking up] 
I just dreamt... 


[TEACHER shushes NARRATOR instantly] 


[To NARRATOR] 
What? 


[To TEACHER] 
Have I missed anything? 


No! 
[Simultaneously] 
Yes! 


VI 


[WOMAN & MAN, not trees, complete each other's phrases playfully, 
half singing] 


We're 
MAN: here. 
Over there, 
the carrot and the stick. 


Knowledge 
sticks in the throat. 
Cities . 
swallow 
their inhabitants. 
Unsatisfied 
human beings 
stroll 


on solid 
stereo. 
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One refinement . 


leads 
to another 

until 
the mind 

sickens 
and dies. 

-~ Hmmm. 

[Pause] 


MAN: Isn't this 
the seacoast of Bohemia? 


Or 
else 
anywhere? 
A ladder 
has an infinite number of 
rungs 
if you lose count. 
The sky 
neither confirms 
nor denies. 
We `’ 
are a crime 


against nature. 


[Enters, with NARRATOR, MAN & WOMAN hurriedly resume 
being trees] 

Report any irregularities to me: 

I’m making a list. I swear 

I heard a man and a woman. [Investigates MAN & WOMAN] 
They still carve their initials! 

There’s no point in nostalgia 

Where you can stop. Cells divide, 

Words spread out...It’s not a pretty picture, 

But somebody has to keep track, 

And that somebody is me. I don’t think 

I have to apologize. ’m not about 

To exhibit my sensations. 


[Windily] 
You'll tell all ... 


[Inspired] 

The wind! The ear! Noise! 

My work is done! Music 

Is a reward for being organized. 

I could just pigeonhole endlessly... 


MAN & 
WOMAN: 


TEACHER: 


WOMAN: 


MAN: 


TEACHER: 


MAN & 
WOMAN: 


STUDENT: 


NARRATOR: 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 
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[Sing] 

We say you say I say 

He and she say it says we say 

And we and she and he say it and say it 
From far away. 


[Confused] 
I’ve lost track. I don’t 
Feel involved in this cacophony. 


We stay here 
[Simultaneously] 
You go away. 


[Annoyed] 
Are these ivy bushes going to keep bugging me? 
Laurel laurel laurel laurel. [They garland TEACHER] 


[Entering] 
You! 


[Jo STUDENT] 
He’s a changed man. 


[Notices garland] 
Congratulations. 
Who pays? 


-Grammar. It’s free. 


Hopeless! 


It is arbitrary. 
[Remembering] 
When are you going to give me back those books? 


Later. Afterwards. Never. Speak. 


All those years devoted to spelling 

Have left their marks, while it rained 

Mannerisms [Gestures toward STUDENT] not worth the time of 
But without the originals, how can we tell? 


You can’t see 
What I see. 
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NARRATOR: 


TEACHER: 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 


STUDENT: 
TEACHER: 


STUDENT: 


[Alarm clock rings offstage] 


[Consults book, worried] 
This is it. 


My time grows short. [To STUDENT] Take a letter: 


[Pauses, considers, declaims. Narrator follows in book] 
Farewell, breathing destiny I stooped 

To conquer, blocking the view 

With self-control. You'll see me 

When I’m not here, you hills 

And pages of grass extemporizing 

On borrowed scales. I had no business 

With fractions like you, thick seasons 

That never resolve. IIl speak 

Through cracks in any voice, 

I'll impersonate jangling bells, 

Heraldic scrawls, broken mufflers, 

And be paid back for the grievous 

Meanings I have accumulated. I 

Know your tricks, you illiterate 

Trees, fleshy hills and winds 

That never learned to stop. 

You're an open book. [To STUDENT] Got that? 


Who's this to? 


[Muses] 
Myself, without whom 
It could not have been said. 


But don’t you see the drawbacks? 
Read it back. 


[Reads] 
Automatic prompt decay 
Of impulse. No 
People. Death 
By proxy. Views 
From memory: streets, 
Banks, sunlight. ° 
The end, 

Frank. 


TEACHER: That’ totally unfair! [Exits] 





NARRATOR: 


NARRATOR: 


FREUD: 
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FREUD: 


STUDENT: 


FREUD: 
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[Drops book in dismay] 
How could you! 


VII 


[Reads from book] 

So then, after the Teacher died, nobody knew anything. 
Scholars wrote their initials in the margins of texts they 
couldn't quite read. They mistook economic innuendo for 
sex, lurid and demanding. Pan was dead, but they found God 
everywhere, in blank background nouns: bushes and shrubs. 
Pastoral flourished and real estate skyrocketed. The Man and 
the Woman were said to have been buried in a tomb the 

size of the Alps. Nobody could find this tomb. There were 
rumors of great wealth, childish images of ostentation: casks 
of rubies, an unbreakable movie projector, a talking horse. 
The next centuries concentrated on war, astronomy, and epics 
of salvation. These involved a lone male, masked, gaining 
immortality against a backdrop of grotesque moral decay. No 
one could do what they had to do. There was a lot of travel. A 
man behind the wheel was filled with rage. He leaned on the 
horn. The alley was blocked. [Exits] 


[Enters humming] 

I’m on the road to coincidence. 
Chance is my Constantinople. 

I’ve tripled the number of selves, 
Thereby doubling my chances 

To learn to like love. My pleasures, 
Though bitterly habitual, are always 
Enjoyable. It’s a good feeling. 


[Enters briskly] 
Who are you? 


I’m Freud. 
The opera? 


Brainwork, my dear, applied science. 
I answer for my sins. 


I’m not sure your qualifications 
Are exactly what we have in mind... 
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FREUD: 


STUDENT: 


FREUD: 


STUDENT: 


FREUD: 


[Attracted to her) 

Nonsense, my child. Nothing is resistible. 
There is no exit from the head; 

Sight goes in, the mouth is a trap door. 
Once I’m here, I’m here. Tonight, 

While you sleep, you'll be seen 

Holding a flowering bough. 


We have people to do this sort of screening. 
Do you really expect me to project 
My feelings onto a passing cloud? 


Either marry me, 
Or be ruled by me! 


No! 


VIII 


[Feverishly] 

I don’t want to simply talk. I want 

To say what’s going to happen. 

You just can’t trust your listeners. 

[Sighs] I miss the old watering holes. 

[Sees STUDENT walking briskly across the back of the stage] 
Quiet! 

Whatever's visible can be represented, 

And defeated in battle and then 

Honored. She must understand my efforts, 
Dream my dream inside her dream, 

While day paints her shape 

On a white backdrop 

Of pure probability! [Mincing words] Her silence 
Was a great refusal to deny this. 

Yes. Interesting! [STUDENT walks back across stage] 
I’m yours! She begins to decode 

The message and to counterbalance 

Her earlier anxiety. To say the No 

You first have to have said the Yes! 

[STUDENT walks across] 

Miss! . 

She thinks she’s at the opera. 

I can interpret this independently. 

The orchestra is arrayed around the base 

Of the tower. O lovely typo, 

Wherein my soul sees itself 
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Splitting the difference 
And emitting love . 
Surrounded by an iron railing! [Clutches head]: 


[Enters carrying a map] 
I’m lost. 


Pronounce a longer sentence, 
Something with me in it. 


I’m lost. I’m looking for the Alps. 
Travel is a smokescreen. 


[Violently] 
I’m tired of all that stuff back there! 


[Rapturously] 

You're uneducable! Follow my thought: 
The speed with which the present presents 
Difficulties disguised as the obvious 

Is without precedent. But there has to 
Have been a past solid enough 

To allow the hand sufficient weight 

To crash into the forehead, doubt’s 
Playground, the Devil’s highway and all that. 
Thought flees from thought, stirring up 
More thought. I told you, there’s no escape. 
Why not settle in, 

And make me at home? 

Aren't I speaking your mind? 


You know, people prune gardens. 
Pm asking for simple directions, 


Not a Klein bottle. 


Start back at the beginning 
And it will all be clear. 


Pm leaving [Starts to exit] 


That dream will have less charm 
Once I’ve explained it to you. 


[Recoils to center stage] 
Not back there! 
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FREUD: I thought you didn’t know which way it was. 
STUDENT: They are. Not it. 
FREUD: I don’t understand. 
STUDENT: The Alps. Plural. 
FREUD: The Alps? 
STUDENT: The Alps. Don’t you listen? 


FREUD: But “the Alps” is so general. [Paternal laugh] 
Where do you want to go? 


STUDENT: Listen, I’m not going to go 
Through all that back there again. 


FREUD: What’s back there? 
STUDENT: Nothing! 


FREUD: So you want to take a little trip 
To the Alps. Vacationing? Maybe 
Some skiing? Wildflowers? What season 
Do you think it is there? 
[Becoming less ironic, musing] 
Coffee on the chalet terrace at dusk. 


STUDENT: Goodbye. 
FREUD: No, no. What’s there? 
STUDENT: The tomb. 
FREUD: [Laughs] 
Child! You’ll never find it. 


You haven’t seen enough tombs. 
This way. [They exit] 


Ix 


[A cafe in Vienna] 


NARRATOR: [Reading from book] Freud broke his leg and afterwards walked 


with a limp. They spent time in Vienna, where the student began $i 


STUDENT: 


FREUD: 


FREUD: 
STUDENT: 
FREUD: 
NARRATOR: 


FREUD: 
NARRATOR: 


FREUD: 


STUDENT: 
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to smoke tobacco and to drink coffee. This at last was real life. 
But the animated charades of their surroundings soon grew 
predictable. They sat in the tepid spring sunlight that came 
through a few dusty panes. The Student was reading Locke. The 
book was a block of granite in her hand. Every so often a page 
would riffle in the breeze from a passing waiter. At closing time, 
they took their leave reluctantly. They slept in ditches and spent 
all morning grooming. By noon they were impeccable. 


[Sitting at table with FREUD] 
I’m getting very nervous. This is getting us nowhere. 


[Gestures absentmindedly with his pipe] 


x 


[Same scene. Later. Student’s hair is now grey] 


[Agitated] 
I thought it was all in extremely poor taste. 


[Serene] 
It’s all relative. You grew up in Austria. 
Would you pass me the sugar? 


That’s irrelevant. 


[Trying to follow the conversation in his book] 
What was so bad about it? 


It was about eight feet high... 
This is the tomb?... 


...concrete. It was shaped like 
A large concrete open book. 
It was like asking you 

To walk right in. 


[Exasperated]- 

You literally can’t notice anything. 
That was the ticket booth. 

You were supposed to walk in. 
There was a man there. 

You gave him some money. In fact, 
I owe you. Here. One dollar. 
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[Gives FREUD money] 
Would you please pass me the sugar? 
[NARRATOR passes it to her] 


You're dreaming, my dear. There were 
Only letters the rain had 

Mostly washed away. I could make out 
The letter A. 


I’m not dreaming. 


And perhaps an E.The A 

Is certain. I have a theory 

As to the dialect, but nothing 
For publication. And how 
Did they pronounce it? That’s 
Key. You were asleep, my dear. 
Such a tiring trip ... 


Don’t you ever sleep? 
I have my work. 


[To FREUD] 
Seriously, what did it look like? 


You work too much. 
TIl never finish. 


That’s right. But you're generous 
With your insufficiency. 


Ignorance speaks, and obeys 
The law in the dark. 


Look, I’m saying you can’t see anything. 

There was a ticket booth. You paid for us. 

All right, no big deal. [To NARRATOR] We entered 
A large alpine meadow. The grass was thin, 

But there were lots of blue wildflowers... 


[Finding his place temporarily] 
Cornflowers! 


That’s right. 
The light was coming in low behind us. 
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It was very rocky, little rocks. 
It was cold, very clear... 


You're generalizing. 


[Scornful] 

You were sitting on a big boulder, 

With your big head way down on your chest, 
Snoring away. I was surprised 

You didn’t wake yourself up. 

Maybe you were having a dream. 


I said you were asleep. 


I slept with a guy right next to you. 
We went behind the rock. 


Metaphors have no physical reality. 
There is no referent. 


This is all very interesting, 
But domestic arrangements don’t count. 
You both say you did get there? 


This is not a “domestic arrangement.” 


[To STUDENT] 
What’s he saying? I can’t hear. 


[Shouting at FREUD] 
We have to go now. 

Do you have everything? 
[Stands] 

Dammit! My leg’s asleep! 


[Finding his place in the book] 
Wait. 


There must be some physical interference. 
But my vision is still perfect. 

[To STUDENT] I have to say everything 
I’m hopelessly in love with. 


You're going to make a speech. 
[Sits down expasperated] 


He has no sense of time 
And now he’s deaf, too. 
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[FREUD stands on the table with difficulty, addresses Chorus of 
Devils, who are sitting at an adjacent table] 


You have to trust yourself. 
Booooo! 


I saw what I saw and I speak like this: 
Clearly and with emphasis. 


[Wailing; wind noises] 


Generations have built their irritations 
Into rhetoric so that we can repress their ghosts. 
Thus freeing the sky for our predictions. 


Hail! Rain! Mud! You! 


A person, a singularity, one’s self 
Must reach out, with the words available. 


[Sobbing] 


This is a necessity. We have 

No choice but to screen out 

What has less meaning, and to make up 
The difference with instinctive suffering. 


[Falls asleep, snoring derisively through the next five lines] 


I saw what I was, I mean, what I saw: 

A book which predicted our deaths 

And which left the remaining hours naked 
For sex to translate into amulets 

Against our cold bodies. 

[To STUDENT] 

Before I die, I want to see myself 
Oblivious in your eyes! 


Careful, careful! 
I’m tired of talking! 
[Reading] 


Time’s up! 
[FREUD falls] 
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XI 


[STUDENT & NARRATOR dressed as if just married. They 
mime getting into a car, driving off) 


[Pause] 
So, what kind of a guy was he? 


He was a sincere man and a positive 
Thinker. You couldn't ask for a more 
Pronounced attitude. And he had taste. 
He wasn’t afraid of boredom. He knew 
How to keep quiet. He was good at it. 
He wasn’t inquisitive. He didn’t pry. 
Of course, his health wasn’t good, 

But that didn’t stop him. 

He liked to keep track of things: 

What day it was, the temperature... 


Who are we talking about? 

My father. 

Was he your father?? 

Yes. 

Freud was your father??? 

Oh no, of course not. 

For a minute there, I was worried. 

You’ve been worried ever since I’ve known you. 
I was busy. It’s been very preoccupying. 

I suppose I shouldn’t be looking 

For any thanks. But somebody has to keep track. 
Its hard. The weight just piles up. 

One thing after another: It’s very 


Painstaking. Then you get your contradictions, 
Your impossibilities. And you keep losing your place. 


I've never lost my place. 
Where do you think you are? 
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NARRATOR: It’s a nightmare. You’re going along, Collateral 
Synched up. It’s Cincinnati, you’re feeling (1981) 
| Knowledgeable: face, name, 
-B Maybe a drink in your hand, eager people : F 
i Standing around listening. Then, Kit Robinson 
i 5 Two pages later, through no fault 
E Of your own, you're in a different city, 
: E i You literally don’t know the language, 
| i No papers, nobody gives you the time of day... 
= STUDENT: Don’ take it so personally. 
BE: i CHARACTERS 
HE | NARRATOR: Try to reach ahead a little ways. 
ES [ It just stays there. Slides ahead. BELL 
H Exactly ten fingers. I know. LOPEZ 
i ait One mouth. I tried to weigh the alternatives. FONG 
, if Trust means nothing. Forget sequence. KELLER 
: § [Looks around terrified] BECK 
| I think it’s midnight. PATEL 
i JAMESON 
STUDENT: That’s all right. This is all my territory. DUMAS 


1 
BELL: When I sound a vapor I feel secure. Sounding vapors secures me. 
LOPEZ: I don’t see how you do it, Bell. 

BELL: I occur at intervals. Some days pass me by entirely. When I talk, 
what I say means me. Ordinary language points to itself equally. 
Consider the earth as a sounding plate, and the capitals as 
collecting the dust into bundles of standing waves. England and 
Japan know this very well. What’s clear and distinct to you and 


me may look like smog to an Aleutian. 


LOPEZ: My memory banks off to the left. Still, I’m here and can breathe. 
My condition built this single strand of hair. 


BELL: [Shouts] Paging Millenia Minor! Lopez, my dark plastic wood! 
LOPEZ: That’s shit, Bell. 


BELL: Vapor! It can be applied! 





| 
| 
I 
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FONG: 
KELLER: 
BECK: 
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DUMAS: 
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BELL: 


LOPEZ: 


BELL: 


LOPEZ: 


FONG: 


Seas. 

Red and green on white. 

Push through, out into space then... 
Job applicant. Applicator. 

I was walking along. 

Press and this world gives. Press on this world, it gives. 
I’m Fong. 

Pm Keller. 

I’m Beck. 

I'm Patel. 

I’m Jameson. 

My name is Dumas. 


3 


Listen, Lopez, Pandemonium alarm sounding shadows of a 
midnight hour snore! [Seizes lightbulb, addressing it] Percolate! 


It’s 11:30, the wind is almost gone, that’s so fucking mortal J can 
believe it. What are you trying to prove? 


I’m trying to invent electricity. 
Rheostat it, son. 
All’s not abstract but turns on every band. Take the disc covers. 


That’s right, album art. There’ a collectible for you. Look, social 
science is a flash in the pan. Still there are limits, but those limits 


aren't standing still. In the words of a coin, take this frame and tilt it. 


Generality pips squeak past you. 


I didn’t think of that. 
4 


[Officious] The order of our speech is determined by a strict code. 


KELLER: 


BECK: 


PATEL: 


| JAMESON: 
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[Adamant] Speeches. Ours is not a single code. 
[Genial] I like talk. Plain talk 
[Pragmatic] Talk is cheap. Where’s the action. 
[Musing] I see what’s that you say. 
[Telegraphic] Serial musing wraps the trucks in the trees. 

| 5 
Lost between two separate worlds, confusing but necessary. 
My thought like the waves on a cliff. 
He turned away, his hands in his trousers, as if no one had cared. 
Walking streets thinking of her. 
She touches his necklace. 
Shoe be good like a song. 

6 

[ocular] You, talk in slogans. 
Keep active mind on long trips. 
There you go. 


[Meditative] Dust clouds the window. Ashes break down into sky. [Tò 
BELL] You're the one taking out all the short and long term loans. 


Short and long term loans require all due respect. For collateral take 
stages left and right. [Gestures generously] 


A man of no small means surveys the harbor from a balcony. I 
harbor a desire to eat my house. I could eat a house. 


We don’t have salad plates. We do have this tough. Click click click. 
Big wooden spoons. 


7 


[Officious] In order to talk we have to separate out realities. 
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[In code] Days lace dread with spice in a seminar. 
[Adamant] I'm holding out for the individual. 
[Sarcastic] You'll have a long wait. 
[Plaintive] It’s three o’clock in the morning. 
[Philosophical] Time strips individuals. 

8 


Call me Bell. I’ve been to Zurich, New York, Leningrad when 
it was St. Petersburg, Paris, Great River, London, and Madison, 


Wisconsin. My face is punk, my shirt is blood, and my brain works | 


the red shift. In this sequence of non-identity, I am the spitting 
image, that is, the image that spits, or if you will, the pissing 
mannequin. I’m up against repetition so I'll have to move fast. I 
like to get up on the roof and walk around a little. The roof of the 
world. 


[Picking KELLER out of line & thrusting him upstage] Valiant plunge, 
prince! 


[To LOPEZ] Is that your paper sir? 
[To KELLER] No, that’s yesterday’s paper. 


[To KELLER] I’m going to take you for a walk around all nine 
areas plus what's in between. [To Lopez] I want you to see how 
small things can get. ` 


[To BECK] Quite a bit of daily life there, wouldn’t you say? 


Felicitous you should mention that. A whole head of it closes 
cover to strike. Oddly though every time you look for the public 
face of things it’s at the end of somebody else’s neck. But I digress. 
Sun, come down on my shoulder, representative of an age. Stretch, 
lift, dimensions come through thick. What’s now crossed the line 
can never be let out of the bag again. It’s not the person I blame. 
Anybody who works and plays under the hot sun is bound to get 
thirsty. Any requests? 


Alabama Song. 
Hey, go home. 


I am. 


| 
| 
| 
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| JAMESON: 
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In the past, we had to wear funny costumes and pointed our faces ' 
at the sun. Nowadays our hair stands up on the backs of our necks 
when we “come as we are.” 


I was telling my students the other day, everything is related. That 
seemed to be what they wanted to hear. 


There’s a man who knows which side his bread is buttered on. 
[To PATEL) What are you doing after work? 
10 


These ladies and gentlemen have been very patient with us, don’t 
you think? i 


Thinking is not my long suit. Let me show you something. [Stabs 
KELLER] 


That’s very interesting. How about a big hand. 


I'll give you a leg up. But remember, actors are waiting behind there 
to come out and say their lines. [He exits] 


[Reads from newspaper) Stabbing in Tenderloin hotel / Negligence. 
Plaintiff lodger at defendant hotel stabbed. 


41 
That’s our cue. 
Ramalama! Ramalamalama! 


Do you see that man in the center of the back row with his head 
pitched forward? 


Like he’s writing something? 

Lady, you dropped your...hey, what kind of coin is this? 
That’s a mark, Frank. 

Baby, you’re the greatest! 

Copies, copies, copies. 


So we are on the moon. 
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LOPEZ: 


No, but it might be arranged. 

I’m going to see if I can’t find out what it says. 
Probably a grocery list. 

Bodies come from ideas too. Something eating you? 
Pm glad you asked me that. 

It seems to me I’ve heard that before. 

Then leave us. 

I’m not about to go out there. 

Why not? We trusted you! 

The vent! Man must have the vent or he will die! 
Getting kind of close in here. 

Water or gas? 


I could do with a smidgeon of the former for now and the latter 
later. 


And to think it all started here. 
12 


Assemble me by material strains. [Exasperated] You’ve got eyes—see 
fit! 


Spare me the sanctimonious piety. High moral tone is something I 
can’t use. 


Shut up in a box for twelve years and not lit up one night. 
Got a light? 
[Directorial] More slowly. 


In tune to slope of roof, hill, marble sled dog about to salute you I 


die. Laryngitis would do you good. Wires slant down the sky to take 


no pleasure in empire. Words subside backing up the government. 
This is clear, it’s a clear cut case in point symmetry. 
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13 


Spontaneous waves break the news on beach days. The man is 
shattered reading his paper. Energetic instants pile up on the shores 
of light. Hoods erect barricades to rob unsuspecting late night 
motorists. Details in the grillwork show old art nouveau fans where 
to look. Possibles fall by the way. Workers live and die unnoted 
leaving everything ever built. 


[Asleep] Break, be shattered, pile up, erect, show, fall, live, die, build. 
Rob a look. 


14 


I’m off to work in the world of breast augmentation and breach of 
fiduciary duty. [He exits, then reenters] Bureaucrats to intervew me 
no-show. [Looks up] Sky a stack of transparencies. [BELL & LOPEZ 
don shades] 


15 


[Enter JAMESON, FONG & PATEL. FONG & PATEL mime action 
as JAMESON reads.] 


[Reading] “A small size billiard table which can be converted 
quickly into a davenport is made as follows: Secure clear, selected 
plain sawed white oak sizes as indicated by the drawing. Have these 
planed at the mill to the widths and thicknesses specified. [Pause] 
The lower part should be made first. 


[Mime game. BELL & LOPEZ remain frozen thruout.] 
16 
Spray paint pinpoints take and slam your head against a wall. Weeds 
by railroad side encroach on well nigh empty warehouse walls to 
prove nature. 
Concrete rubble. 
Headlights. 
Planks. 
Man with a drink, cross-legged by the tracks. 
HOMETOWN ROCKERS. Gravel. FREIGHT. No. Free weight. 


Leaves, nearly a memory. Bricks and rust detritus of what’s all over. 
Finally a relief. The anticipation of doom was too much. 


ants 
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Pop top fading. 

Glass nucleus. 

Frayed wires left over from upstairs downstairs. 
Like to make an analytic? 


We’ll have a slight delay here due to the improvement program in 
the northeast corridor. 


Building gutted. 
In memory the words are short. 
It’s Boston. 
17 
So what are you doing in Indianapolis that’s graspable? 
I gotta little bet with Mr. Beck. 


What kind of a bet? 


: Oh, do you make book? 


I book acts. 
Barges inch by apartment towers. There’s an act. 


Murder. There’s another. 


: That’s a hard one to follow. 


You'll catch on. 
18 

Hey, don’t stand around like that you'll scare somebody. 
19 

[FONG is watching PATEL on TV] 

The news closes with a complete sentence. 


Just that short of the mark, period. 
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20 


Work is daily practice after lazy fox the dog quick over jumped 
brown. Lessons in school extend this moment. Then it’s time in a 
room. 


The subject edges over and it’s you. Let’s talk from word to word, 
sizing up a song or a lightbulb. 


Real chairs appeared for the first time last year. 


A figure Z concludes the written. Interruptions are welcome along 
a corridor. I imagine a conversation a minute. 


[Jo KELLER] Mind the eggs. 


21 


[Reading] “The path of art is a torturous path, on which your 

feet feel each stone, a path that winds back and forth. Word goes 
together with word, one word rubs against an other like a cheek 
against another’s cheek. Words are separated from words, and instead 
of a single complex, an automatically pronounced expression that 
shoots out like a candy bar from a dispenser, there comes into being 
a word as sound, a word which is purely articulated movement, 

a movernent which you feel, or better still, a movement so 
constructed that you have to feel it as such.” 


They had being. Stop. 


22 


The life of facts reverberates in myth. Luminous scilla are initials 
carved... 


[From offstage] Fact the corpse. 
.in a trunk. 


Devoid of all sense, useless, vicious, nondescript, uncomfortable, 
simple, tale-telling, bare fact! 


23 


That these eyes take on weight states very definitely a point of view 
I’ve never held and won’t listen in on, everything else being equal, 
which it never is,so don’t quote me. None the less all encouraging 
words body forth in a tan pluralism, isn’t it, or whatever it is they 
call esprit outside France, I wouldn’t know. 
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Long ago I / so-called new forces / racing for a / place in line. / 
All the time / I, no that / was before my / anyway here I / am., 
Footnote. See / and damned if / going along absent / booted out 
of / collectively. Bar bells. 


You're probably referring to torturous paths hacked out of 


Philadelphia with the clapper of a bell in a humid hell culled from : 
a book of inventories leased quarterly by the Smithsonian and bent 


into tidy quadrahedrons for your delectation, no thanks. 


History, yeah but / matter either, if / made up later. / Power dwells | 


in / for the night. 
24 


Road gone sound trailing vacant moments through a screen. 
Memory a dam. Kids lined up in thought. Rows of waves across a 
lot. Nerves hint at a skeleton, posing. 


Luminous industrial gravity mix. Bottoms fell by the way. 
Orthodoxy keys in the distance. Motorists rent blood. Nobody 
piled up his paper to read grillwork. Nothing here now but rough 
hut carved in the hat trade. No stores down by the docks. Road 
movements dam thought up against the limits of Hollywood. A 
wheel turns the sun to water. 


25 


[Reading] “Since truth, like history, is an ethereal subject divorced 
from the material mass, it addresses itself not to the empirical 
human beings, but to the ‘innermost soul’; to be ‘truly’ experienced, 
it does not move the human being in his coarse flesh housed 
perhaps in the depths of an English cellar or on the heights of a 
French garret, it ‘pulls’ itself ‘through and through’ his idealistic 
intestines.” 


Change dogged Waldo. 
26 


A dome heats up the sun. Beams are projected inside it. A wheel 
turns, running the sun. Boats float by. Bodies bend in and out of it. 


All holding thongs. 
Dinner and days, thoughts in a truck, the thick of it, seen from 


outside, pressure bearing on the thing, or back rolling, individuals 
stand. 
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I don’t suppose it’s that supple. 


Many days on earth I turned over a new trunk. But seizures, 
seizures blend into a continuous figment. Thinking in threes, I faced 
the wall, with my nose to the ground and my feet in the clouds. I 
pledge that the main keys will out. 


Try rolling without an opposable thumb. 


The sun is plaster. 


27 


[Reading] “Intention is neither an emotion, a mood, nor yet a 

sensation or image. It is not a state of consciousness. It does not 

have genuine duration. Might it not even be imagined that several 
8 . 8! . . 8 

people have carried out an intention without any one of them 

having it. In this way a government may have an intention that no 
g yag y 

person has.” 


Cringe benefits...the gorgeous and the semi-gorgeous... We Splice 
Belts... 


28 


[FONG and PATEL speak simultaneously. PATEL is on TV PATEL 
reads from lead story of daily paper the date of performance.] 


I hear voices, definitely. Who doesn’t? We live in an electronic age. 
Some people even get radio signals on their teeth. There’s nothing 
abnormal about hearing voices. It’s just part of the normal data 
flow. It’s an automatic preempt like running power off stream of 
consciousness to displace the dream narrative then in progress. 


29 
Litmus settee bodega hamlet. 


30 


Fields. The extent of space. Sky. Roads paling to twilight. 
Stampeding pack, trick deck, labor riots. We made camp under 

a bridge. Stocks and bonds in a Jersey City safe. Steeple meant a 
town. Food and snacks, that sort of thing. Swimming on the fourth 
of July, municipal lake. Apple pie of a window sill. Shit for brains. 
Highway hypnosis. 


: No kidding. 
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31 
Coffee...black...truck... 

32 
It’s fluid writing interior finger theater. 
I suppose. I never drink on an empty handout. Consider waves. 
I have. The light bound me in a spell. 
That’s the handwriting on the personality. 
What do you mean? 
I mean seeing writing in water. 
Why, because letters don’t move? 
Hand me my military miniature, Trim. 


Oh, you mean your hobby-horse. Uncle. Going for a ride? 


Blast, Lopez, the barber and the priest are putting on some kind of 


an act! 
Well, well, if it isn’t the tragedian himself. 
Boat hope in bobbing winter sculpture! 


33 


Classic authority, yeah, yeah, I know... 


34 
[FONG stands on a stool. PATEL is hemming FONG’ long skirt.] 


[Reflective, confidential, a little wistful] War songs are to be repeated, 
may turn up to have been sung for your government as long as 
years go back to great weeks that were three days long and a few 
words made up by a man. Bad luck though, the United States never 
existed as places to put too many thoughts; our national anthem 
sounds pretty good, and it should, before the end when what 
happens is the public howls of many spectators high in the stands in 
an American tradition, playing a part one day like nothing you ever 
find elsewhere but assume here all right, head for head, without the 
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right to infringe. He hit a man’s hand hard in a place where men 
play most all summer and almost all around the house with great 
feeling, will to win again each time, don’t ask why, it is said, to 
know is to feel these vestiges that before were to get off in space, 
and now would happily have gone into a system, while tunes play 
because of air, then subside due to states of affairs just breaking, 
where no body or number has been to school, their outlines 
dissolving, though we knew once how much we loved him. But 
which face would stay after to rent small rooms, before going 
completely nuts from a pain in what I like, both in and in between 
all matters of fact? Any chance to rest my case, see the light, all day 
long, all night tight, turns on a dime. Enough said, but to one who 
listens against the words in general and is called mister, this little 
speech would only occur next time. 


[Ardently, with difficulty] My heart and a cat / bottle looks cheap or 
what / lost track of the time / the water didn’t come that’s / where 
I’ll be. Under the / breath songs don’t so much / fall by the way 
you / look at you. Time and / never forget a face. These / have 
been taken out so / you have to read between / anyway and a daily 
paper. / The lines resurface the next / memory pendant or song 
mobile. / It’s what’s counted that’s up / back up by a “committee / 
that never meets.” So you / close a refrigerator door in / your year. 
Serial form quietly / strings centuries together using books. / A 
ruler twelve inches long / lies through the teeth of / a comb. But I 
want / circles above, sound thinking out / loud, fire curtain cloak 
and / merger, lease or suit. Dance / in the tens. Primarily mimetic 
/ broken field running, wax blades, / sand paper, November cargo 
blocking / the way downstairs for a / fly out the window. Stand / 
by to slump steady. Centered / around a bed for a / how to breath 
between strokes. / Jagged light dusted off the / paperclip, rubber 
cement, self reflection / on tight and keep away / days pinned on 
a line / order to cease and desist / film breaks in the eye / boats 
aflicker. I went down / and came up fifth thing. / New luggage, 
now there’s a 


35 


“The ventilated Professionals...” [Looks up from book] When 
people talk it’s really something! 


36 
Blossom harping vitamin. 
37 


[FONG is watching PATEL on TV] 
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Social haircuts comb the beach of cities. 
38 


Well, I don’t know. 


Black hole theory. Wise up. Crabcake behind a green window. State f 


lounge, baseball in the afternoon. Drinks and beers, easy living. 
Purchase agreement. Joint ventures in the dark woods. They ran us 
out of town on a rail. Quoits. Game birds abounded. Drawn on- 


ramp surface tense plumes of vapor. Wet earth smell. Narrow straits. 4 


Fjords. 
39 


[PATEL is watching FONG on TY] 


Time take the statues. Tracks where guards today saw concert goers 
travelling slowly out of Berkeley were seized by fingers peeling 
streets made to order. The work augmentation bureau collects an 
umbrella file under amoebic nouveau. Special basis bodies outlast all 


honor. Windows frame a century and open on the real raw material 


world. The remainder supports a mess of drama. 
40 

Do they have to do what they do what they... 

[Enter LOPEZ pushing BELL on bed.| 

Wheel I happily. 

Interesting for you to be at large. 


How luminous! One and a beat made a fan of the whole cast! And 
to think! To play a hand! I pass fast! 


Who needs needs? Who wants wants? Who has, has. Who has not, 
has not. Who thinks, think? Who says, “Say!”? Days work. These acts 
act. Who sees seas? 


The crowd responds: 


The crowd shouts: 


from Das Badener Lehrstück 
Vom Einverständnis (The 
Baden-Baden Instructional Play 


Concerning Understanding) 
(1981) 


Bertolt Brecht 
translation by Robert Grenier 


‘The leader of the trained chorus turns toward the crowd: 


So, does man help man? 


Nein. 


[Pause] 


‘The leader of the trained chorus turns toward the crowd: 


Exarhine our pictures, and then say 
that man helps man! 


| [Twenty photopraphs are shown, which represent men slaughtering men in our time.] 


Man does not help man. 


; [Pause] 


The leader of the trained chorus turns toward the crowd: 


Regard our clowns’ play, in which 
a man is helped by men! 


$ [Three circus clowns, of whom one, HERR SCHMITT, is a giant, mount the platform.] 


FIRST: It’s a nice night tonight, Herr Schmitt. 


SECOND: What do you say to the night, Herr Schmitt? 


| HERR SCHMITT: I don’t think it’s nice. 


FIRST: Don’t you want to sit down, Herr Schmitt? 
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Have a seat, Herr Schmitt—Why don’t you answer us? 


Can’t you see, Herr Schmitt wants to look at the moon. 









You, tell me, how come you always suck up to Herr Schmitt? You'g 
troubling him. 


I suck up to Herr Schmitt because he’s so strong. 

Me too. 

Please, Herr Schmitt, sit down with us. 

For me, tonight is not good. 

Then you must cheer yourself up, Herr Schmitt. 

I think I can’t do that any more. [pause] What color is my face? 
Rosy, Herr Schmitt, rosy as usual. 

Ja, and I thought my face looked white. 

That’s very strange— You mean to say you think your face looked 
white? Now that I look right at you, I must say, I think you do loo ; 
white. 
I would sit down, Herr Schmitt, if you looked the way you do. 
I don’t want to sit down tonight. 

No, no, don’t sit, never sit, just keep on standing. 

What, do you mean I should stay standing? 


[to SECOND] He can’t sit down tonight, becaue if he does, he may l 
never get up again. | 


Ach Gott! 


Listen, he’s got it. There stands Herr Schmitt, a man who prefers to ii 
stand. 


Say, I almost think my left foot hurts one some. 
A lot? 


[in pain] What? 
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Does it hurt you a lot? 
Ja, it hurts me a lot. 
That comes from standing. 
Ja, should I sit down? 
Nix, never, that we must avoid. 


If your left foot hurts you, there’s only one thing to do: off with the 
left foot. 


And the quicker the better. 

Vell, if you think... 

Of course. 

[They saw off the left foot.] 

A cane, please. 

[They give him a cane.] 

Now, can you stand any better, Herr Schmitt? 


Ja, on the left. But the foot you must give me. I don’t want to lose 
it. 


Please, if you have doubts... 

We can leave... 

Nein, nein, you must stay here now— I can’t walk alone any more. 
Here’s your foot. 

[HERR SCHMITT takes the foot and puts it under his arm.] 

Now my cane has fallen down. 

Well, you’ve got your foot back. 

[Both laugh uproariously.] 


Now I really can’t stand up any more. Because, natiirlich, my other 
leg begins to hurt also. 
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I hear you. 


I don’t want to trouble you more than is necessary, but without n% HERR S. 


cane I can only move about with difficulty. 





SECOND: 
Before we pick up the cane, for you, right now, we can do a fine 
job of sawing off your other leg, which must be hurting you a lot 
HERR S.: 
haps it is then better. 
cai FIRST: 
[They saw off the other leg. HERR SCHMITT falls over.] 
Now I can’t stand any more. 
Terrible, just what we wanted to avoid— You, sitting. | HERR S.: 
7! |. 
Wee | SECOND: 


You can’t stand up any more, Herr Schmitt. 
Don’t say that to me, that hurts me. 

Don’t say what to you? 

That. HERR S.: 


That you can’t stand up anymore? 





SECOND: 
Hold your tongue, can’t you? iia 
No, Herr Schmitt— But I can twist off your left ear for you, the : 
you won't hear me say, any more, that you can’t stand up. een 
Ja, perhaps that is better. 
[They twist off his left ear.] mee 
[to FIRST] Now I can only hear you. [SECOND goes around to th 
other side.] Please, the ear! [Becomes furious.] And bitte, also give HERR S.: 
the missing second leg. That is no way to treat a sick man. Hand 
over now the limbs that have been lost, to me, their seer ; x SECOND: 
[They place the other leg under his arm as well and lay the ear in his lag] 
And if you think, at all, to fool with me, you— What's the matter HERR S.: 

i 2 

with my forearm? Seas: 
That’s what happens, when you drag all that useless stuff around. i BES 


[quietly] It’s so. Can’t you remove it for me? 


SECOND: 


4 
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No— But we can take off the whole arm, for you, that’s better yet. 
: Ja, please, if you think so... l 

Of course. 

[They saw off his left arm.] 

Thank you, you make much too much trouble over me. 


So, Herr Schmitt, you've got everything that belongs to you, here, 
and nobody’ going to take it from you anymore. 


[They lay all the amputated limbs in his lap. HERR S. regards them.] 


Strangely, I have such unpleasant thoughts in my head. [to FIRST] 
Could you please tell me something pleasant. 


Gladly, Herr Schmitt, would you like to hear a story? Two 
gentlemen come out of a restaurant. They get into a terrible fight 
and start throwing horseshit at each other— The one hits the other 
in ths mouth with a piece of shit and he says: “I’m going to leave 


it right there, until the police come.” [SECOND laughs, HERR. 
SCHMITT does not laugh.] 


That’s not a nice story. Can’t you tell me something nice— I said, I 
have unpleasant thoughts in my head. 


Unfortunately not, Herr Schmitt— That’s the only story I know. 


However, we could always saw off your head for you, if you have 
such trouble...thought there. 


Ja, please, perhaps that helps. 
- [They saw off the upper half of his head.] 

How are you now, Herr Schmitt, do you feel any better? 

Ja, much better. Now I am much better. Only my head is very cold. 
Then put your hat on. [Screams] Hat on! 

I can’t reach it. 

Would you like your cane? 


Ja, please. [He fishes for his hat.] Now my cane has fallen down, so 
that I can’t reach the hat. My head is freezing. 
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What if we twist your head for you completely? 
Vell, I don’t know... 

You... 

No, truly, I don’t know what any more. 

Even so. 

[They twist off his head. HERR SCHMITT falls over backwards.] 
Halt!! One of you put a hand on my forehead! 
What? 

One of you, hold my hand. 

Where? 

Feeling any better now, Herr Schmitt? 

Nein. I am lying with my back on a stone. 
Well, Herr Schmitt, you can’t have everything. 


[Both clowns laugh uproariously.] 


End of the clowns’ play 


The crowd screams: 


Man does not help man. 


The leader of the trained chorus: 


The crowd: 


Shall we tear up the cushion? 


Ja. 


The leader of the trained chorus: 


The crowd: 


Shall we throw out the water? 


Ja. 
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Particle Arms 
(1982) 


Alan Bernheimer 


SCENE 1 
Night, a city street 


How about a nip of distress? Thrill your spine with a piece of info. 
Why travel 3,000 miles to change mosquitoes? 


Dispatch the wranglers at will. I stand on my footsteps, and 
overheard menaces melt into my cocktails. Reverbs concentrate the 
mix. 


Will chin factor deliver curved fire to pocket gophers on regular 
basis? 


* That’s what’s known as nobody’s business. The horizon describes 
a circle of miles, a far cry from old days, snoopy eyes on the road 
ahead. I wonder if you'd like to tell me a joke. 


I'm a relative of humor. These are the shoes that try men’s soles. 


You have survived, and that is enough for now. Continental air 
behaves independently. 


It’s tricky being typical of yourself. The air is always at variance with 
the temperature. Should I be punished for being born with a high 
IQ? 


The real man is absent minded. Around the corner, the wind’s from 
Venice. I have a sudden thirst for wine and shallots. 


A kiss for the cook. Tremolos call for every diagnosis, and you never 
know why you don’t get a life supply. Imagine your teeth in a 
mirror. 


Life is an obligation which friends often owe each other in the 
wilderness. 
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KARP: Enjoy woods with precision compass, watch cops equitate, look 
forward to new habit, combine teenage emotions with present day 
thought. 





shouldn’t wear those shades. I’m having a hard enough time with d 
underlings without contributions from the bemused. Minerals i 
thrive on benevolent neglect, while biology sheds a tear for the 4 
uninvited. You opted for a limited scenario. On-the-job habits 

| 4 become dream metaphors. Now you spend nights touching up days, 
aoa a little twist here and there, up and down the chain of command. 










I have lived here for several phone books, and expect more than a 
slap in the face with a frozen chicken. There is a mashed landscape 
beneath this asphalt. I’m waiting for a chance to slip away. 








| 4 KARP: I’m having vicissitudes right now. f 





: Making fun of science by marching through fields. You prefer a 
supple to an accretive or staccato logic? 






BUNKER: Don’t mention it. f 








| 
| À NYLA: A man goes far on what he thinks he’s going to get. ‘ 
i ¢ 






: [Off] Thank you for the dance, Captain. These two-steps are getting 
a little stiff. [Enters] I can hardly get over my voice. It’s six weeks $ ‘a 
since you sent your laundry out. You must be in love. i KARP: You cannot predict the world you will need. i 


You're talking with your mouth open. 






. BUNKER: No hard feelings. 






: I merely wanted to take you on the wing. NYLA: Since we have so little anesthesia we rely upon vanity. 






: II could do cartwheels I would. KARP: You can tell the umps are out of town. [More and more aside] 
Primitive man gets to know things mostly by pretending to be 


them. 





If you have something to say, lower your voice and smile. 










+ BUNKER: I need to hear words. 


> 


NYLA: Our fervors were dulled by the comforts of the veranda. 


: Don’t look so injudicious. I always get the point of jokes. The 
directions are based on material prepared by Uncle Sam. Life has a 
good effect on me. 







: And it does its tricks. 







ae KARP: Dead burrito bites gutter dust. 






: The name’s familiar, like putting your pants on. But they don’t 
make that kind of time on watches. Peculiar risk of harm masks the 
clench. 


fae BUNKER: The body doesn’t lie. 






KARP: The coffee rings xerox well today. 






: Don’t hurt yourself to change the subject. 







pS NYLA: Skin is rarely busy. 


: He thinks I’m from National Geographic. My work here has always 


| | 4 KARP: The music of the vocal cords is a language to itself. 
g been volunteer work. Cash is mere bouquet. 






BUNKER: I had to use a muscleman to get me off the floor. 






: Money is the sex of arithmetic. 








| 
| NYLA: It’s no accident. 
l 






The illusion is that everything is the same. Heavy machinery in the 


backwash of the Milky Way. It’s not my country. It isn’t even luxury. $E BUNKER: You're the doctor. 





ei, gwen ln! — = 7 
zes 4 = Se ate me sana = - x 






i 
: Suit yourself. Assuage the turbulence of rational awareness. | NYLA: Too small for words. 
i 













e E a 


NYLA: My personality does not evaporate. There are times I need a ballad, 


BUNKER: Our history is an emergency. Handsome couples pigment the 
but the feeling is not for your amusement. Someone your shape 


neighborhood. Give me something to sleep. 








| 
I 
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NYLA: 


KARP: 


BUNKER: 


KARP: 


NYLA: 


BUNKER: 


KARP: 


NYLA: 


FICTITIOUS 


DOE: 


LIGURAS: 


FIC DOE: 


LIGURAS: 


FIC DOE: 


LIGURAS: 


FIC DOE: 


Light stretched thin as radio accounts for night. Otherwise stars 
melt over everything. 


These big quiet spots frighten me. 


Brightness falls from the air halfway through another day. 
Somebody always sees big footsteps. Stilts are no excuse. 


Why play hard to get by yourself? 


Don’t traipse into marasmus. 


Tip my mitt to that custard? Get those curves out of here. Charu 
is a little crease beneath the eyes. It’s hard finding people that | LIGURAS: 
don’t take advantage of familiarity. See what happens when the } 
unsaid gets said? I don’t have experience at this. I don’t have #m FIC DOE: 


time off for behavior. Private life seems pallid, but it keeps a civilj ‘ 
tongue in your head. I don’t need rabbits coming out of my ears 
The unemployed words largely outnumber the employed. I’ve 





been from several places, and I’m going to be from here. [Exit] OLD MAN 
Queasiness rolls down bravado like window shades. k OLD WMN: 
Aw, turn blue. LIGURAS: 
SCENE 2 OLD MAN: 

Another town, hotel lobby 
OLD WMN: 


Fictitious Doe woke with a start. Er, excuse me. What do I do 
now? Liguras ignored him. Business as usual. Imaginative ways “ 
with a toothpick. My acquaintance is a combination of features, 
foreign but sweet. 


(Cold shoulder] FIC DOE: 
I'd like to speak to one of your swamis. LIGURAS: 
This man is making that horrible noise. FIC DOE: 
TH take my chances with a dose of primordial hiss. I was a 

phenomenal modernist. LIGURAS: 
Ham and eggs. FIC DOE: 
I was just dreaming two lively nocturnal pastels--clear skies, 

except for a few cumulus marionettes. Fictitious Doe was flying LIGURAS: 


from piano wires over scenery air only knew about. 


LIGURAS: 


LIGURAS: 


| | BIC DOE: 


LIGURAS: 
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Do you really like these amoebae? 


FIC DOE Daily life holds no great attraction for me. The tree is a newspaper 


item. I’ll sleep in empty units. 

‘Treat yourself to a minute on the lazy Susan. The sidelight 

brings: out dimensions, but your timing is a fraction off. Intent to 
causeoffensive touching is enough. Your eyes are filmed by passing 
years. Bourgeois means have a nice trip. Ethical suicide would be 
one alternative. 

Money isn’t everything. 


People use it sometimes. 


I’m too light for heavy work and too heavy for light work. 


Enter OLD COUPLE] 


: Joe does floor material slow. 

Some of the donors are actually cadavers. 
Ice box talk. 

The electric lights are back in their sockets. 


He must be using it for blood. 


[Exit OLD COUPLE] 


Realistic speech makes the world go away. 
I got a swiss cheese back. 
I believe it. 


Words failed Fictitious Doe—an actor’s nightmare. He was 
consumed by tactile feedback. 


I don’t mean to carp, but you’re leaving dirt. 


Fictitious Doe had something on his mind. I have things on my 
mind. 


One huge stammer. 
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FIC DOE: If your thinking does something you don’t want it to, you 
should be able to say something microscopic. Entertaining 


doubts is a lost cause, short-lasted at best. But my feet are alwa% 


treading Jell-O. 
LIGURAS: Be executive. 
FICE DOE: Teeth waltz down my throat. 


LIGURAS: Divine wind makes the species visible. 


[Enter OLD COUPLE] 


OLD MAN: They’ve finally figured out how humans get around. 
OLD WMN: Gummed reinforcements give you a run for your money. 
OLD MAN: I’m keeping my eyes open for a sandwich. 

OLD WMN: It wasn’t the stars that thrilled me. 


LIGURAS: No fooling. 


FIC DOE: Lips print a tissue that corrects the weather, lulled by the weight 
of public opinion. My downfall was a trampoline catastrophe. 4 


OLD WMN: Nise pipple. 
OLD MAN: A hero needs sleep. Tollbooth optimism— 
LIGURAS: He thinks he’s something on a stick. 
OLD MAN: —shouldn’t happen to a berg. 
OLD WMN: Any leisure we had, we spent knitting khaki mufflers. 
[Exit OLD COUPLE] 


LIGURAS: His better half better have her head examined. 


FIC DOE: Fictitious Doe wondered what class he was. I suppose it’s just 
me. But I was inoculated against island fever. I feel eyes dancing į 


on my face. 


LIGURAS: You are protected by the enormity of your stupidity. 


[Enter BUNKER] 





LIGURAS: 
BUNKER: 
FIC DOE: 


BUNKER: 


LIGURAS: 
BUNKER: 
LIGURAS: 


BUNKER: 


LIGURAS: 


BUNKER: 


LIGURAS: 
FIC DOE: 
. myself somehow. I’m here to think on my feet. Speech is a 
BUNKER: 
LIGURAS: 
Enter OLD COUPLE] 
OLD WMN: 
OLD MAN: 
LIGURAS: 
OLD WMN: 
OLD MAN: 


BUNKER: 
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Park your back hoe. 
Watch my smoke. 
Er, mister nice guy becomes nasty wise guy. 


Scared money always loses. And I’m not feeling very particular. 
The loose surface of the earth is soil. Give me someplace to sleep. 


Why bother? You have been somewhere before. 
I flap terribly. Dip your brights or pine away. 
I’ve got a clean roster. 


Then prevent foreign object damage. Embalmed beef is not a 
regularity favorite. 








There is a vacancy in the dumbwaiter. 


Let the student magnet have it. My practice is the roof. Meteors 
crowd the night the other side of the clouds. 


Take a dream. 

Fictitious Doe turned his back on two fronts. I’ve got to be 
matter of the mouth making gestures. 

Trouble seeing double? Close one eye. 


A case of panache. 


Every picture is sick. 

The deepest navy in the west. 

Get a load of those shots. 

It’s different when you read it in the paper. 

Every American expects an interview. 

There ought to be a license. A foot stands for a footprint. So 
many people still say so. It is clear what you do. It sounds like it. 


Time was weather got better. Now drivers push cars. Their word 
is enough. 
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OLD MAN: 


BUNKER: 


OLD WMN: 


FIC DOE: 


LIGURAS: 


FIC DOE: 


LIGURAS: 


OLD MAN: 


OLD WMN: 


FIC DOE: 


BUNKER: 


OLD WMN: 


BUNKER: 


OLD WMN: 


FIC DOE: 


LIGURAS: 


BUNKER: 


FIC DOE: 


Welcome to the nineteenth century. 
When I crashed the legion I ditched the past. 
It’s all smoked meat now. 


SCENE 3 
Next morning 


[Rifling BUNKER 5 suitcase] Unguarded moments put logic in 4 
mothballs. I should have been a mechanical drawer. Light waves į 


keep us in line. You lost the vacuum attachment. 
The rush of air it creates causes blindness. Grammar is pushing 
cells around, but the tables take time to turn. We're out of 


eradicator. 


Wads of detail. I have a small business of my own, and I like 
being someone who’s who. 


Don’t strain your personality. [To OLD COUPLE] Meet the 
new boss. 


There’s something fishy in this world. 

Being poor is sanitary. 

Hocus pocus. 

[Entering] The new order still preens? 
[Reminiscing] We'd eat powders out of envelopes. 


That’s wonderful stuff you have on. I depend on my friends to 
recognize me. Has anybody seen my grip? 


The picture looks better when you're here. 
I’m at a loss to say. 

Search me. 

Someone’s playing with live rounds. 


I don’t know the first thing about specifications. 





FIC DOE: 


OLD MAN: 


BUNKER: 


$ OLD WMN: 


BUNKER: 


LIGURAS: 


BUNKER: 


FIC DOE: 


f OLDWMN: 


OLD MAN: 


OLD WMN: 


OLD MAN: 


OLD WMN: 


OLD MAN: 


FIC DOE: 


LIGURAS: 
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Us sidewalk superintendents mind our business. I can’t afford to 
wind up pushing buttons. 


The quadratic formula escapes me too. 
At my age the dog has its own car. 


I’m going to count to one. At that point the luggage reappears... 
One. 


[Finding case] Inanimate objects survive upheavals. 


[To OLD COUPLE] Grab a bite, both of you. I hold the central 
nervous system in respect. Everything else is strut: Hmmm. Idle 

hands have filtered my belongings. P1 thank their owner to put 

"em up. 


Keep your lid on. 

Let’s take a look at the goldfish. [Exit with LIGURAS] 

Eyes choose what to see. Time for a plunge. Don’t get fat. [Exit] 
What do you expect? 

A moment’ respite. What we have in our hands is already enough. 


Yes, but we must avoid anything that tends to destroy the illusion 
of nature. No editor can be trusted not to spoil a diary. Natives 
nowadays choose what they drop for the anthropologist close at 
their heels. 


What is science but the absence of prejudice backed by the 
prescience of money? When it rains all houses seem to slant, but 
we are no closer to detecting despondency in a test tube. 


All the same, the commotion of imbeciles gives a jukebox 
organization to the experiment, without which eggs are 
considerably too scrambled. I shouldn’t be surprised at a 
breakthrough before long. 


We can derive a maximum of attention from our cover, while 
mouth parts mime the content of speech. [Hears steps approach] 
Keep the aspidistra flying. 


[Enters] Events adopt a breakneck air. the Lone Ranger has justice 
by the throat. My pension is around the next corner. [Fondling 
stolen rabbit's foot] 
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OLD WMN: 


FIC DOE: 


OLD MAN: 


BUNKER: 


FIC DOE: 


OLD MAN: 


[Enter KARP and NYLA, dog tired] 


KARP: 


NYLA: 


KARP: 


FIC DOE: 


KARP: 


FIC DOE: 


KARP: 


FIC DOE: 


KARP: 


FIC DOE: 


NYLA: 


Mounting delusion insulates the panic button. 









Rubberneckers have a funny way of getting snapped. [Hides 
rabbit's foot among LIGURAS’ belongings] 


Age enjoys the privilege of fuzzy likeness. Oh! 


[Entering with LIGURAS] The principal damage was to his 
other shirt—a tissue of alibis that wouldn’t hold a sneeze. Let mig 
see your register. [Finds rabbit's foot] This is my lucky foot. Say 4 
good-bye to yourself. You're going to be a changed man. [Takes 
LIGURAS off 


Don't fall off the roof! Modem comfort needs a good 
shellacking. You two scare off somewhere. I’m going to buy ; 
myself something deluxe. Chin, chin! The folk mind converts 
the neutral to the negative. [Exit] 


[Sotto voce] We can anticipate an ugly document. [Exit with OUR 


WOMAN] KARP: 


SCENE 4 
I FIC DOE: 


i 
EO | 
I’m dead, but I just won’t lie still. | Aig 
You don’t have to get rigid about it. Shoe repairs as usual. d TEN 
Your conic sections don’t lack verve. Front! [Dinging desk bell] A | 
[Entering in BUNKERS suit, mouthing an extravagant confection] | NYLA: 
Don’t have a hissyfit. 
Do you know how to train fleas? | 
I just take my work to lunch and do my job. F BUNKER: 
What did the dumbwaiter say to the silent butler? | acts 
Er, I forget. } GR 
Puns are the antidote to memory. Where’s Bunker? any 


Why he’s up—say, who wants to know? 


We're in business! 


KARP: 


F OLD MAN: 
[OLD WMN: 
NYLA: 


$ FIC DOE: 
KARP: 


f FIC DOE: 
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We're in the same business. 


[er OLD COUPLE] 


You must always grind forward. 
A neat hand leads to the top. 
Do you just talk that way, or does it take theories? 


They're on another channel. How about a nice room with a view? 
The night scene of diced firmament? 


You miss my drift. Just point us in the right direction. We don’t 
want to come between you and your appetite. 


[Hand out] I do my calling with a card. Continuity demands factory 
cash. 


What you're hearing is the sound of a fifty-cent piece sitting on the 
counter, 


In a matter of syllables, a life of iniquity caught up with the former 
management. [Reads from blotter] “The subject was subdued and 
assumed the position.” 


Spell it out. 


The porter had sticky fingers. Bunker knows how to take care of 
help. He’s giving a music lesson. 


That sounds like a reasonable generalization, of the sort of thing 
that tends to suggest the truth, but isn’t. 


fer BUNKER with LIGURAS bound and gagged) 


In a few years the asylum will put you up for adoption and— [seeing 
KARP and NYLA]—the electric lights are back in their sockets. 


What kind of vacation is this? 

The great value in unemployment is time. 

Stop giving us the thermometer. You can't tell a mirage from a 
snake in the grass. Who put your clothes in circulation? The flea 


trainer with the push button mind. In your eyes shampoo is a rug 
treatment. He was dealing from the floor. I'd like to break into 
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pictures too, but it was scholars who thought up aliases in the | NYLA: What makes men see worlds in us? 


first place. Hands have as much personality as the face. 


OLD MAN & FIC DOE: Ficticious Doe began to focus on private planes. 
OLD WMN: That’s not our information. : 
4 SCENE 5 
FIC DOE: Fictitious Doe tried to feel way out of spot. Dots polkaed befogg Backstage at a theater 
his eyes. i y 
BUNKER: There’s always somebody else in the woods. [Releases LIGUR A i d KARP: [First sober, then giddy) Being a spectator is the finest profession in 


the world. I'd like to show you my life, a headlong contraption 
of causeways over miasma, cornered by the weight of destination. 
Everyone has his reasons. I’ve never taken kindly to the hard 
work of a daydream; nature beat me to it. The high calling of the 
microbe hunter fell on deaf ears. You don’t find logic in character. 
Approximating experience is a kind of model making, and vice 
versa. The genuine article has the nearness of blood and the play 

of extension cords. I may harbor qualms, but wide loads 
outnumber points of interest, and the Junior League takes a back 
seat to storyboard romance any day. 


FIC DOE: The sky got full of zeros. He tried jumping through smoke ringg 


LIGURAS: Ihave you to thank for the underwater comedy, and you for tl k 
skin of my teeth. j 


NYLA: Flowers cover everything. Lifesaving is temporary at best. 


BUNKER: Things in their places make the world turn. [Jo FICTITIOUS | 
DOE] You surrendered to economic compulsion. Look forward 
to an endless belt. 

b BUNKER: [Entering] You’ve got quite an opinion of your drawing power. 

FIC DOE: Fictitious Doe looked at his hands. They looked back to him li ; 

lizards. KARP: The public wants a private moment. It’s time we believed our 

own forecasts. 

OLD MAN: Permanent recall. 

BUNKER: ’ (Sizing up] My horseback guess is nothing material happened. If 

KARP: There’s no escaping the ridiculous. But it’s curtain time, my the sky recedes, get some sleep. Electricity delivers my needs. 

friends. Stage developments outweigh these numerical pastimes. g8 

| : KARP: We live by accidents of terrain. 

BUNKER: My leisure moments have just begun. | b- ` 

: BUNKER: Every swamptrotter has an alibi. We're here to shoot, not write 


NYLA: Don’t you think you're skating a little close to the pharmacy? | f our memoirs. 
BUNKER: Being poor is sanitary. Meet me in the wings. [Exit] | t KARP: I’m allergic to caricature, Silly putty won't get you past jagged 
| i edges. 


LIGURAS: What’s behind all that? [ 
i BUNKER: Powder your nose. 


NYLA: [Entering] PI take it under advisement. [Tò KARP] You ought to 


OLD WMN: What is his field of endeavor? prohibit him from spreading gloom. 


BUNKER: Any fool can put his pants on better than the wisest man can do 
it for him. 


KARP: A more detailed treatise on the same subject. | 
| 
| 

KARP: Catching bullets with his teeth. | 

| 


OLD MAN: The thought agitates my viscera. | 
| KARP: Clothing disguises the appearance of skin. 


LIGURAS: Some honeymoon. 
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NYLA: [To BUNKER] Do you ever meet with foul play? NYLA: That would be a hell of an idea, after we talked it out. But 


playing by ear is a pain in the neck. 






BUNKER: An engine attracts a man to what is accurately called crime. The . 
unit of currefcy is fear. BUNKER: Keep it up and you're out of business. Every time you pull it 


out of the fire there’s less to pull. Drawing longevity pay is very 


| 
i NYLA: Money’s always wired to gratitude. Some don’t make themselves 


NYLA: Can we depend on the switch? complicated. 
“KARP: Things do stage periodic rebellions. 
a chive. 
BUNKER: Life is a use of man in this spot. 
l KARP: [Entering] How much is that in horsepowder? Why haven't you 
NYLA: Undertones belie your optimism. | two got a title? 
| 4 
BUNKER: Events are never absolute. Their results depend entirely on the 4 ; BUNKER: The public ears are very flexible. 
individual. | ; 


| NYLA: We want to lead our own lives. 
KARP: I can’t live in a world without coincidence. Forever affable is no g$ 
match for this company. I need a close-up of scenery. [Exit] d KARP: Being born isn’t everything. Take turns driving. Ride with the 


pun. You're better off inside. 
NYLA: What kind of gas is that? It smells like furniture remover. 


BUNKER: I like the futility of effort. 

BUNKER: Hat sauce. You're looking at a scorched man, trying to redeem hig 

dismay— for hypnotic civility. | NYLA: I never depend on mechanisms for happiness. 

NYLA: No one’s had their teeth pulled out. Rid yourself of guilt by 
knowing what's right. 


KARP: Long last looks must end. 






BUNKER: Let's go on in amongst’ em. [Exit with KARP] 
BUNKER: Everything is addition and subtraction. The rest is conversation. ; 
Suspense-filled minutes for NYLA. Touches BUNKERS street-clothes. Sees past. Searches 


NYLA: It should sound more like understatement when you don’t know Buture...A loud shot. Animal eyes. More minutes.] 


the whole story. 
BUNKER: [Enters, ashen; grins, bullet in teeth; spits it out. NYLA breathes.) The 


BUNKER: History doesn’t make mistakes. captain’s trajectory was flatter than I calculated. 


NYLA: [Carefully] It ate a lot of sleep. NYLA: There’s a lot of oxygen in here. 
$ 


BUNKER: ...You’ve observed too much silence. | BUNKER: Pma little unclear of my movements tonight. 
NYLA: That black little thing’s my nature embedding kit. | NYLA: You had a call from the dark side? 

BUNKER: We live in bags all right. Otherhood supplies a birthday suit. | ) BUNKER: The skinny hand was on me. Cobwebs steam off my shoulders. 
NYLA: Sleeping is not a way of life. NYLA: Material fullness naturally flares. Fame peels away each 


reenactment. A note should be added for the beautiful drivers. 


BUNKER: The right word still seems like the solution to any problem. 
Celebrities have always been drunk. i d BUNKER: We work for years before millions and nobody knows who we are. 
| 3 Each town has its own inserts. When your whole life is depending 
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KARP: 


BUNKER: 


KARP: 


BUNKER: 


KARP: 


NYLA: 


KARP; 


NYLA: 


KARP: 


BUNKER: 


on a bolt, you have a different respect for what you do. I get 
tired when I see normal people. You're killing yourself so they 
can say there’s more where that came from. I don’t have a death 
wish. I’m too far gone. On a day off my nerve’s a wreck. 


[Entering with bankroll] You’ve got hell’s own drag with the life 
extension bureau. 


I wouldn’t be in my shoes without steps in that direction. 
That equalizer is a dapper apparatus. 

I’m not altogether stupid. But a change of temperature came 
over me. Machines are only interesting in being invented. 
Specific vocabulary makes philosophy handsome. It runs 
through nope endlessly. 

{Incredulous] You, a partition specialist! Cue fate music. 

You have a right to an ideal, gaffed with large beans or not. 
The voice of several waters. 

[To BUNKER] Don’t lament your education. We binomials 
are so partial to things. Today’s automatic will be tomorrow’s 
manual. Periodic law rhymes your ingredients, but hesitation 
marks outfit a fugitive for still life. Only novels end when they 


feel like it. 


Watch those curves. 


[To KARP] Spend time getting ready to be dead and your 
reputation for aplomb is a cheap separation. You are rich in 
umbrellas. The gods especially dislike the smell of humans. Take 
it from one old creature. Any further concern you may have 
about yourself is luxury. 
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Entitlement 
(1982) 


Charles Bernstein 


CAST 


LIUBOV POPOVA (1889-1924): Russian constructivist/futurist 
painter, who abandoned easel paintings in 1921 in favor of a 
productivist concern for industrial and theatrical design. She died of 
scarlet fever contracted from her child. 


JENNY LIND (1820-87): Swedish coloratura soprano. Under the 
management of RT. Barnum she toured the U.S. as the “Swedish 
Nightingale” (1850-52). 


JOHN MILTON (1608-74): Puritan revolutionary and radical 
antimonarchist, served as propagandist and minister in Oliver 
Crémwell’s government (1649-60). After the Restoration, now blind, 
he was forced into retirement where he returned to his early interest 


in poetry. 


1 


POPOVA: Galoshes moan that the tree has 


abandoned them to tourniquets— 


LIND: Amorous as tumbles— 


$ 


POPOVA: Forget-me-not disturbance in 


quarrelsome monument, oblique 
to fall at pitted— 


LIND: Loneliness, like a sealed dove in the rain— 


POPOVA: Monarchs darting rapaciously, sit at 


resemblance in their own chair— 


LIND: Like ice, amiability passing away as a perfume— 





oer 
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POPOVA: 


LIND: 


POPOVA: 


LIND: 


POPOVA: 


LIND: 


MILTON: 


LIND: 


MILTON: 


LIND: 


MILTON: 


LIND: 


MILTON: 





Boraxed to the clouds— 

Automatic as the hoof of a camel— 

Entrained, insouciant— 

Sagacious as a raw oyster— 

Sagacious as a dog, blind and befouled, in a meat shop!— 


Bashful as the foam swept off the broad blown sea— 


2 


Bent is the promise 

But that out of Certainty renders up to blame; 
Our climate prim, this sullen tide of Talk, 

Weak to throttle, garners us 

Severely, and butchering officious Hail 

Gales over us, disarrns all reason. 

These tribunes, if any pout, the sentence dormant 
Of florid Calm pesters daily 

Flouncing or with agile succession of mundanity 
Peruse idle in that dented token. 


“Beaten as a road”: her beauty masked like 
Cripples at a cross. Blameless as your 
Hat, blunt as dawn. 


What though the tones be frost? 

All is not frost; the bearing Frowns 
And lair of chrome, embossed swivel, 
And sceptre never to flay or haunt: 
And what is else to be not tongued? 


Bottomless like liquid lead. 


That Thorn obdurately advances its pallid purpose 
Entranced by who, cascades and barks among a 
Crackling trance, but suit its serenade 

That to a parcel in this Wrap so schools. 


Play violence like a harp? Engaged 
As jewels to their brocade 
Snare violet as remorse’s gold? 


That I have also heart to give you steel 
If of that heart I vex which maws 
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LIND: 
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What I might have to lend in whom I turn 
And curiouser crouch above this thrall 
Shunt to what is rounded pain, 

Should not you sing your vaunted gall? 


3 


Perfuses relatively reluctantly when out at bend 
redounding doubly to the throw. Makes 

wires stretch illumined pore where bulbous 
warmth revamps. Into these sneeze-waffling, 
sluggish brutes decided in their noise. 


The crank is spins or castanets 
brighter for the toll they take then 
echelons to mandate alms detected 
tracks insolvent fraught with 

larks advantaged tract vigilance 

for violent qualm. 


Strums fortune to maintain the sort employed 
in lore: 

Production mounts embued 
equation, force of ceremony 
given way to rite of use. 
Though I could never claim 
that left, the place alone 

I made in my recoil. Nor 

by mere fever do I die-the 
scarlet marks of what we 

have engendered, machine 

that rolls without a trace 

of that that sparked it. 


Brainless as a biscuit, the buds of May 
Content as stubble at the eventide 

I,a rich pavilion like meadow’s glow 
Fade—the soap in heaven's day-long wash 
Fainter than the joys once doted on 

Like to the prick of midnight’s dour canoe— 


4 
Away but walk or what in having, without 
a for our blood a blush, portrayed 
betrayed to live among, the reclamation of 
is of and only once to stare or state— 
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LIND: 


POPOVA: 


LIND: 


POPOVA: 


LIND: 


POPOVA: 


LIND: 


MILTON: 


POPOVA: 


LIND: 


Astute as elbows, chirps like 
Smoke of some commoded 
Caliban, the journey like the 
Gourds in cellars 

Unfits the bounty, degrades 
Like long entrusted ponies 
To their palisade— 


Or dimming shine— 

Like as to as— 

The hearse disperses— 

Hearers like the tunes they crawl— 


In force of lined trajectory 
a space for pall. 


5 


Patina breaks and under more patina 

A clown to pry away the labor 

Slates like water without drinking 

The eye alone while organ lacks 

A measure to the scopes of show 

And hearing not but only like 

The world revolves as giddy barber’s 

Pole around a numinous hollow 

For which to see pay tenth your sense in the 
Timeless opera of a circus tent. 


6 


For still she prospers, yet mopes and sprawls 
A crystalline confusion to confer these Stalls, 
Which I not willing, stored, 

What could I, a piece of chalk, but scribble 
In determined fright, or stand enmazed? 


Yet by force of space delineated 
made nets to catch a fall 
themselves that trapped us. 


Batty as the day is thronged, loops 
Eyelids like a sabre from its sheath 
Moaning like an apple fraught with frost. 
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POPOVA: And turning spin, and spinning die. 
7 


MILTON: How soon has my encumbrance, Thought deluded 
Plagued this doilied Crew, the shelter of deferral 
Till deferral curbs anew: surely verges all obtain, 
Absorption, our grasp no judicature might unblend 
Impatiently ordained to board-shaped brands 
Impatiently for quench of surge, yet thrives my vapor 
Within facades, what this vellum could contain; 
Leaden which engorged the starts to rend. 














Against Agreement 
Duel Duet #4 (1982) 


Fiona Templeton 


CHARACTERS AND STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
(AND PLOYS) 


1. 
Not someone who always agrees 
Not someone who always disagrees 


Fiona and Peter sit on stools at the two ends of the bar (on the sides). Their duel/ 
duet is basically symmetrical, though at a given moment one may be doing the 
same as, the opposite to, similar to but in counterpoint, or nothing like what the 
other is doing. 


Each has a doppelganger (Peter has the barmaid and Fiona has the drunk), with 
whom he or she has physical contact in real bar-time. : 


Each also has an abstract relationship with the chorus of bartenders, who function 
partly as inspiration or support for the two different sides of Fiona and Peter’s 
argument. In this argument they do not share the same topic, the same method, 

or the same conclusion, but both refer to the chorus. Under apparent instruction 
from both Peter and Fiona, while paying no attention to their existence, the chorus 
achieves something which proves both arguments. Peter’s instructions are about 
inconsistency in aesthetic distribution (the chorus as a human Kandinsky painting), 
while Fiona’s is about cooperation in order to fulfil a purpose (the chorus reaching 
an empty light socket to put in a bulb). Peter's monologue has, consistently 
enough, nothing to do with his instructions formally; Fiona’s instructions extend 
one part of her monologue while creating a metaphor for another part. Fiona and 
Peter’s monologues constitute their prologue, and are repeated in reverse as their 
epilogue. This epilogue is a deliberate anticlimax, as the point of their arguments, 
the achievement of the chorus, is not actually the point of the piece. The epilogue 
begins before the chorus’ climactic scene, and ends after it. 


Peter and Fiona’s three acts do not coincide with those of the chorus. They consist 
of three scenes each of equal length: In the first, they are mirroring each other, 
completely in agreement; in the third, they are doing the opposite, to each other, 
which requires the cooperation of observation; while in the central scene of each 
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act they are concentrating on the same thing (the chorus) while having nothing to 
do with each other. This Instruction scene comes just before the chorus, in each 
act, gets on the bar, and while their vocal exercise is quieter. 


Between each act Fiona and Peter ignore each other completely to deal with their 
respective doppelgangers, in the Real Bar Time Self-Absorption Duets. Peter is 
passively involved and Fiona actively uninvolved. Fiona tries to ignore the Drunk 
while he is up and rifles through his pockets while he is down; Peter has drinks 
made for him by the Barmaid and allows her to paint his face like a Kandinsky, or 
is it a pizza? 


Fiona and Peter’s exit is the reverse of their entrance but foreshortened in 
comment, and because they are no longer focal. 


Details of scenes—PROLOGUE 


Fiona enters from the bathroom at Peter’s end of the bar, Peter from the bar 
entrance at Fiona’s end. 


Both walk to the center front of the bar, pass each other and turn, Fiona with 
cigarette raised to the lips and Peter with lighter raised but not close enough to 
light the cigarette. They freeze here with a dialogue of “huh?”, “mmmm”, “uhuh”, 
“er...’, “unhunh” etc., until the audience realize that the performance has begun 
and are quiet. Fiona can see the Barmaid who will not be in place until Peter and 
Fiona’s stools are unoccupied. 


At Fiona’s instigation, in a regular rhythm of eight moves that will set the timing 
for the simultaneous monologues, they exchange objects, Fiona lights the cigarette 
in Peter’s mouth, and they re-exchange. They walk to their stools and sit down in 
the same eight-beat bars. 


In the same beat Anna prepares a bloody mary for Peter and one for Fiona, 
sliding it down the bar to her. Peter moves his arm to let it pass. Fiona takes the 
glass and spits into it the tomato juice she has had in her mouth since before her 
entrance. Peter drinks his at this cue, which is the first of eight counts before the 
monologues. 


Each monologue is in eight sections of three lines of eight beats. Fiona instigates 
the monologues as she has a whole phrase or sentence per beat to each of Peter's 
words. In the first section they only speak for the first beat of each line, and so on 
until the eighth section which is continuous. In the reversal of these monologues 
at the epilogue, the order of sections is reversed but not the order of lines in each 
section. Fiona smokes and Peter drinks during the silent beats. 


At the end of Fiona’s monologue, the line “As if you could steal an idea!”, Fiona 
produces a light bulb from Mark’s pocket, and turning away from the bar holds it 
out above head height. 
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The first mirroring scene between Peter and Fiona begins here, and as the 
Bartender Chorus stand up they also mirror this position. 


Fiona’s other hand is around her drink on the bar behind her, so that as she turns, 
instigating a turning line, she places the light bulb in Danny’s hand outstretched 
behind him. 


THE COOPERATIVE EXERCISES 


Mirroring—One faces away from the other(s) and both (all) face in the same 
direction. The one who cannot see the other(s) is the instigator of action visible to 
whoever is behind. When the instigator turns towards the other(s), they also turn, 
so that the one who now cannot see the other(s) is the new instigator. When a line 
of several people (the Chorus) is involved, each follows the one directly in front 
rather than the instigator. Slow or repeated actions can be mirrored simultaneously 
and quick actions can be mirrored with a short delay, creating a domino effect over 
a line. 


Fiona and Peter cannot use a verbal equivalent to this since the distance is too great 
in the crowded bar for the sound to carry with one facing away, unless it were 
shouted or rehearsed. 


Opposites—One faces the other, and each takes turns at instigation. 


Peter and Fiona, rather than interpreting the opposite as something wildly 
different, convert the details of each other’s action and speech. For example, “After 
you're gone you're right.” becomes “Before I came here I was left.” perhaps with 
an opposing pitch pattern, or even an opposing style such as a monosyllabic answer 
to a lengthy speech. The instigator continues while the interpreter interrupts, 

only stopping in order to interpret in turn. This gives the effect of an intimate if 
animated bar conversation but at a great distance, as if the Chorus were an artificial 
visual interpolation. 


Triples—In the second half of this scene, since the Chorus move into a verbal scene, 
Fiona and Peter move into shouting. 


The given words are combined in twos, always beginning with the last word said. 


Note—The actions in the above three exercises are mainly normal bar activities 
such as drinking and its attendant displacement activities such as playing with the 
straw. In Opposites, if Peter places a glass on the bar, Fiona will drop hers; in the 
second unit of the scene, Mark will be up and can catch it. If Fiona sprawls on the 
bar. Peter will fall off his stool. 


At the end of the interludes between each act, they should reach a position that 
it is possible for the other to adopt in Mirroring, given their different directions in 
relation to the bar. 
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These are mainly improvised so that the independent actions and positions of their 
focus, the Chorus, appear to be under Peter and Fiona’s separate instruction. Each 
set of instructions is an extension of the respective monologue into a more natural 
speech rhythm, and is directed physically towards the Chorus. 


In Act I Fiona recites this performance text to them; in Act 2 she admits its 
inappropriateness as an equivalent to their action, and in Act 3 she discusses the 
fictions of rehearsal, agreement and perfection. 


The fiction of the Chorus serves a different function for Peter. 
EPILOGUE AND EXIT—Anticlimaxing 


At the end of the reversed monologues, Fiona’ last line ““We'd have nothing more 
to say.”, and Peter’s “Oh!”, they leave their stools at the end of the seven silent beats, 
Fiona to exit through the bar door this time as veil as Peter. The form is elliptical 
whether they do the same or not, but this time as they meet momentarily at the 
door, Peter has an unlit cigarette and Fiona has the slice of pizza. 


CHARACTERS AND STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
(AND PLOYS) 


2. Rhythmic Metronome Barmaid 


Anna controls the rhythmic timing of each act for the chorus, and thus their 
changes from one act to another, and with her increasing speed governs the 
decreasing naturalism of the overall bar scene. 


By humming her own tune (in 2/4 time for Act 1, 4/4 time for Act 2, and 8/4 
for Act 3) she sets the timing of their different songs. Their songs never come 

in in the first scene of an act. Her activity is continuous and in the appropriate 
rhythm for the act. In Act 1 her tune is “Cabaret,” as in the movie, in Act 2 the 
tango “Hernando’s Hideaway,” and in Act 3 “Heaven, I’m in Heaven.” She hums 
very quietly until Fiona and Peter’s first monologues are finished, that is until the 
beginning of her and the Chorus’ first act; but she is very loud during Peter and 
Fiona’s final monologues. 


Anna cues Fiona and Peter's entrances by switching off the stereo, video games and 
refrigerator; and she coordinates the entrances since they might be invisible to each 
other through a crowded bar. She instigates their first movement by taking up her 
position when their seats are clear. 


Since the Chorus cannot see Mark’s next rising after they hide behind the bar, 
their cue to appear gradually is his moving his hand or for those at the other end 
Anna’s sliding the drink down the bar immediately before that. Mark actually only 
rises after all the Chorus are up. 
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Anna also interacts with Peter in a manner appropriate to a barmaid. During 

the Real Bar Time Self-Absorption Duet, he, unlike Fiona, is responsive to his 
doppelganger, Anna, who takes advantage of her power to convert him into the 
object of his own monologue, a role he is projecting onto the Chorus, by painting 
his face. In the second of these duets she cleans it off again. After this 3-unit duet, 
she has one unit to switch to the new timing for her own next act. While the duet 
constitutes his interlude between acts, because Peter and Fiona’s act changes do not 
coincide with those of Anna and the Chorus, the duet means that Anna’s acts do 
not have the pyramidal form of the others’, rather the act leads to the duet. 


At the end, after Fiona and Peter have left, Anna escalates her timing into a frenzy, 
out from the bar, and into the bathroom. 


The Rhythmic Metronome Barmaid and the Scenic Metronome Drunk are as 
focal at the end of the performance as they were invisible at the beginning. 


CHARACTERS AND STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
(AND PLOYS) 


3. Scenic Metronome Drunk 


Mark controls the beginning and end of the entire performance, and the beginning 
and of every scene for the Chorus. 


By either slumping on the bar or regaining the upright position he signals a scene 
change for the Chorus. The Chorus only speak or sing while he is down, and are 
silent when he is up. He remains slumped for twice’ as long as he remains upright. 
The unit of time for which he is up is approximately a minute, so he slumps onto 
his watch. Peter and Fiona’s scenes are three of his units long so their scene changes 
only occasionally coincide with his. 


Mark enters first, before the bar has taken on its performance aspect, and slumps 
on the bar among customers at the end of the bar nearest the door. The bar is 
then cleared by the regular bar staff, and the audience is asked to vacate the stools 
in front of the bar and at the two sides. The regular staff leaves, the Rhythmic 
Metronome Barmaid enters and begins, then Fiona and Peter enter and sustain the 
introduction scene until the bar is quiet. It is at Mark’s first rising that the Chorus 
enter to hide behind the bar, and they begin Slowed Songs at his next slump. Since 
they cannot see him, he has to throw his arm over the other side of the bar in 
slumping. Their first act begins when he moves his arm back to his side as Anna 
slides the drink down the bar to Fiona. He rises to cue their next scene when they 
are all already up. 


Mark also interacts with Fiona in a manner appropriate to a drunk, during the 
Real Bar Time Self-Absorption Duet only. He is only up for the middle one 

of the three units of the duet, during which time he attempts unsuccessfully to 
engage her in conversation. While he is down he does not react much to her rifling 
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through his pockets. He must have a light bulb in his pockets on first entering, 
so that she can find it there at the end of her monologue. Later searches are 
unsuccessful, unless Mark puts something interesting there beforehand. 


Mark does not rise for the final scenes of the last act since the Chorus do not 
complete the act symmetrically but disperse after its climax. He might look up 
briefly at their non-achievement. Peter and Fiona, however, are still anticlimaxing 
at this point so he waits until they are gone before falling off his stool and 
staggering out, leaving the bar to reassert its usual identity. 


Any problems that arise at the beginning of the performance from the audience’s 
taking Mark to be a genuine drunk can be dealt with by Anna. 


CHARACTERS AND STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
(AND PLOYS) 


4. Bartender Chorus 


Within the single set of instructions for the Chorus, each bartender acts or reacts 
specifically within his or her given character, both in the scenes behind the bar 
where they behave as bartenders, and in the climactic scene of each act where they 
are on top of the bar. 


Rochelle, Usefully Uncooperative, is frozen about to eat a slice of pizza, echoing 
one of the backdrops. She is instrumental in one attempt to screw in the light bulb. 


Dennis is Willing to help when he sees a situation develop though it is not always 
the right one. 


Danny, Maybe Too Cooperative, is so eager to organize that he does not foresee 
the inappropriate talents of his companions. 


Steve is Too Uncooperative as he is completely floppy and therefore not only 
unable to participate but demands maintenance. 


Ann, the Saboteur, engineers red herrings or undermines achievements largely by 
dampening enthusiasm. 


Annette, Cooperative For A While, cops out just when something was 
depending, perhaps literally, on her, so things have to start again. 


The Bartender Chorus are the visual center of the piece, which is emphasized by 
the climb to the central light socket in the middle of each act. 


Prior to the first act, the Chorus have been among the audience. But when the 
Scenic Metronome Drunk first rises from his slump, they move one by one behind 
the bar to hide behind it, the smallest performer at Peter's end, and rising regularly 
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to the tallest at Fiona’s end. When Mark next slumps, throwing his arm over the bar 
to make the slump visible to them, they begin Slowed Songs, and rise when the 
Rhythmic Metronome Barmaid slides a drink to Fiona and Mark moves his hand 
away again to let it pass. The tallest performer, Danny, rises first, then the one next 
to him and so on, so that they can mirror his mirroring of Fiona. This constitutes 
their prologue. 


The order of the type of scenes in each act is pyramidal: Silent vocal, on bar, 
light bulb and vocal, off bar, vocal. The exact nature of the vocal scenes, however, 
reverses in the second act; the third act begins to echo the first though it is cut 
short after the light bulb scene. 


The client scene is actually a sort of Interlude between acts. In the first act the 
Chorus take up Fiona’s mirroring to establish the length of the bar as a whole 

and to get hold of Fiona’s light bulb; in the second act this scene is a quiet one 
facing away from the audience; in the third act, however, this scene is the Chorus’ 
Moments of Glory. The content of the Moments of Glory is up to each performer. 


The next scene, the first vocal one in each act, should be fairly subdued so that 
Fiona and Peter’s instructions are audible. 


The Chorus take all their scene changes from Mark. When Mark slumps on the 
bar, the Chorus change to the next scene, a vocal one. When Mark rises, they 
change again to a silent scene. 


The Chorus take the timing for all their songs from the rhythm set by Anna in 
her song. She will be singing for one scene before their first vocal scene. Their bar 
activity is also in this rhythm. 


In general, all the vocal scenes (other than the first in each act) become louder 
and busier as the performance progresses. In Act 1 they should be piano, in Act 2 
mezzo, and in Act 3 con brio rising to a pentecostal cacophony when the light 
bulb is screwed in (or perhaps more like Babel since the socket doesn’t work). 


In the central scene of each act the Chorus attempt to get the light bulb into the 
socket above. In the third act, the bulb does get screwed in, though it does not 
light up, after which instead of completing the act and having any epilogue, the 
Bartender Chorus simply freezes for one unit, then disperses into the audience, 


coming off the bar to either side and remaining silent until after Mark’s exit. Steve 


might remain on the bar in a heap, under the unilluminated light bulb, to fall off 
simultaneously with Mark. 


While on the bar, a bartender should not speak or sing at the same time as he or 
she moves, but freeze when speaking or singing, except in Act 3. 


It is working through the various dispositions towards cooperation of the various 
bartenders that so delays the screwing in of the light bulb. Rochelle can be lifted 
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onto the bar by Danny and Dennis. Steve can be more rolled on by Ann and 
Annette. They may try substituting the light bulb for Rochelle’s pizza and lifting 
her to the socket, or standing on the rolled up Steve, or recruiting Annette before 
her interest wanes, etc. 


All vocal exercises in any act use the same songs, or rather one or two lines of 


. songs, the men a different one from the women. For songs see the Time Diagram. 


Slowed Songs—Sing a line or lines of a song taking as long over each syllable as you 
would take for a whole line, then again taking as long over each syllable as you 

can hold your breath for. With several people, they should try to take breaths at 
different times. 


Gaps—Sing a line or lines of a song repeatedly, then focusing on a single word 

or phrase, either repeat that or sing that repeatedly, when its turn comes round, 
singing the rest of the line(s) in your head. In both cases, pick up the melody from 
the others again every now and then, and then choose a different word or phrase. 
At some point, there should be so much silence that only occasional words fill out 
the entire line(s). 


Conversation Piece— 


Using the main parts of speech of a line or lines of a song, and any pronouns or 
tenses, create other phrases or sentences, questions or negatives. 


In this exercise, ir the third act, the men and women can share vocabulary. 
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AGAINST AGREEMENT 
The lines take one beat each (sometimes a mouthful); blank lines are silences. Peter's 
completely different text was said simultaneously with this one, but with one word per beat. 


What's the interest in agreement? 


If we actually agreed 


we'd have nothing else to say. 


` 
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Finding out if we agree 
is also misleading. 


We may not mean the same 
by what we agree about. 


Since we'll never know, 
let’s talk to be two. 
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To say another disagrees 
is egocentric and negative, 


seeing them merely as a complement. 


The more specific a disagreement, 
the more likely the other thinks 
the same way as you. 


When two people disagree, 
it’s each one’s being right 
that calls both wrong. 
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“Tf this, then not the other” 

is the mentality that creates 

the star, the canon, the dogma, 
the academy, capitalism and war. 


Anthony told Joseph 

that I always disagreed 

and that Pete always agreed, 
meaning neither of us thought. 


I could either have disagreed 

or agreed that I disagreed, 

but I wasn’t disagreeing, 

I was talking about something else. 
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Distinction would define enough, 

but I was defined without self, 

so I stopped working with Anthony, 
and later stopped talking to Joseph, 
who identified with the disagreed-with. 


You may say opposites attract, 

but is the opposite of the North Pole 
really not the South Pole 

but rather the equator 

or maybe even a pizza? 


There is a kind of agreement 

where truth is not at issue. 

Your saying J disagree 

may be the fiction that lets you function 
(in your untranslatable language). 
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And there is a disagreement 

where argument is impossible 

as both desire the same object 

but for each different self 

well, being blown up is more than subjective. 
So alter the terms of desire. 


Or we can agree 
to define a common objective 
that lets us agree fictionally 


‘till the object is achieved 


or the fiction redefined. 
(Though we still never read the same book.) 


Functional fiction is useful 

for bargains like sexual pleasure, 

and keeps you from disappearing 

up your own solipsism, 

and other cooperative ventures 

like putting an idea in that light-socket. 
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It is hard in New York 

to talk about ideas, 

as people have some paranoia 
about sharing them with you 
in case you steal the best ones 
before Richard can sell them. 
What I don’t understand... 


is invisible anyway. 

How would I recognize 
what I’ve agreed to? 

You can make others read 
my reality as fiction 

but how can I lie to you 

if you don’t understand me? 


The art object sells the fiction 

that you can get robbed for the object 
and the mugger gets the idea. 

In 25 hours’ time 

all this art will be gone, 

to the relief of Ralf and Jamie, 

so how many ideas will be fiction? 
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The story is that we're all differently 
trying to screw in a light bulb 

though we’ve rehearsed when it happens. 
And I’m only half acting that 

or else I'd give the fake instructions 

at a time when they could hear me, 

but when we apparently know what we’re doing 
we have really no idea. 

Which is the whole idea 

because why follow what Pete’s doing 
when I don’t have to agree with it? 

This is no playscript 

with a fiction of simultaneity 

and no Duke in the only seat 

with the correct illusion. 

Against agreement, 

against #1, 

against the best, 

against the biggest, 


’ against the first, 


against the winner, 
against the right, 
against the end. 
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A&C 
an idyll in one act (1983) 


Stephen Rodefer 


C and A are in bed, asleep. C wakes up first, but not for at least 19 or 25 seconds after 
curtainup. 


C (Turning toward A): Did you know Schoenberg and Puccini [stretching] were in 
the same theatre in 1925? [Yawning] Following same score? 


A (Half asleep): Play flute. Play flute. 
C: No you dope, a piccolo, a piccolo! 
A: I was dreaming. 


C: What was your dream? 


A: The exasperated sadness in the farmer’s drawn face [looking up with a grin]. When i 


with his hunting dog he saw a cloud. 
C (Jumping out of bed): Good morning. Good morning. 
A: Come back to bed. 


C: I’ve gotta go cart the soldiers. The trillicate. The clineral. I’ve got to plant the 
live-forever. 


A: All they can do is inflict and alleviate. Come back to bed. I’ve seen it all. I can’t 
bear too much alternation. I’ve heard it all. 


C: The old Spiegel and Echo routine. I know you. Such heaviness will halve the 
DuPont's name. 


A: General Crudup never worried about it. [C turns on KALX] Listening to 
the radio will wrinkle your body. [Meditative and to himself] Burn all bridges 


immediately upon arrival. 


C (Looking out the window): O look! The animals stray, riveted in place. 


QO >» Q > 
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} A: Forget the errands. If your work is cultural, what good are you to the culture 


if basically what you want to do is stick your head out the window and give 
a name to your eyesight. Come sift your act back down into this bed. Here’s 
space. State service is obsolete. 


| C: Ilove it when you speak with that almond-like poise [long pause], but 


experience spills down the line like a domino and it’s me. 
: Don’t act so naturally. It destroys the illusion. 
: Everytime there’s a rent in the veil you become voluptuous. 
: Beats nerves. Avoids too much currency. Makes warmth. 


: It’s morning, Jack! In the face of phenomena that would argue other, you 
generate multiples. Besides, I’m beat. 


: Sunup. Sunset. Pour it on. Ancient cake. 


: PI eat my own orchids thanks. Don’t you try to be my man. 


: C’mon,A, get up! We can’t afford to disappoint the horses. 


A 
C 
$ A: Night’ flowering desert plants have torn the spines of your riding boots. 
C 
A 


: You’re no good to me if Flick-Rogers tumbled for any of it. 


f C (Smiling): Get up, Atlas. Sleeping is for squeakers. [Going toward the cradle] Besides, 


waking technique is a child-bearing necessity [looks into if]. 


f A: Ach, art’s tomb outstrips conception, or up we swing in mere man’s progeny 


[swings one leg out of bed, starts to move the second, thinks again, returns the moved leg 
back}. 


C (Singing at the cradle): 
Move and wish, 
6 Dish and bath, 
Eye's mind 
On bassinet. 


Winds move 
On grass bow. 
Calves cower 
In the rain. 


: A (Joining in mockingly): 


Oh what is to be found 
In the era’s post bag? 
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Through which we'll leave 
And rule tomorrow. 


C: What time you show? [C goes out and gets the mail. Still in bed, A lights a cigarette 
and proceeds to do some situps.] 


C (Returning, handing A some mail): Beside my pen, a table napkin and a fork, 
obstructing delivery. 


A: Say can I see? The river flows to shore rhetorically. 
Fame is just a junk mail list, putting history 
Together with its ode. [More situps] 

I look toward invisible combustion in the air 
Of future refuge. All mountains a form of mine 
Leading into another, howling against 

Old emptiness in its inroad ore...[A is smoking] 


C (As though quoting, going thru mail): 
Swashbuckling sleep, attending to its voice, 
Tripling the number of wet nurses, 
Avoiding murder and levity like a hospital 
Moving in a European forest. The opera 
Of the Hague, defining the week. 


A: You bandy me. Where there is gain, there 
Is slavery, bewildered, animated and fucked. 
The mountebank’s staple is the public’s utility. 
Bring your note here! Did you say Haig, or Hague? 


C: You drink my whiskey. I see before me 
Nothing but the leader between sinking 
And baiting. 


A: Brotherly love is proven on foreign soil. With a lot of e’s thrown in. 
For the ocean. For good measure. To prove there is a tear. 


C: The aqueous vector again. You little fool. 
Without completion you are lost. 


A: What did you think I was talking about, pheasant? 
C: You were making mountainous the blind mole’s hill, 
Burrowing away at history. [Yawning] V’s mother’s wall 


Of demure paradise. You have stolen speech’s credit card... 


A: You know me, cutie. You set the corpus banqueting 
On the art of poetry, which knows no demolition. 
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C: Yeah, it goes into its house and leaves the work outside. 
You test the fact. 


A: But agriculture grows 
Into an art, praising seeds! 


C Silo is more 


What I had in mind, genius. 


A: We are all born in our mother’s arms, 
And then we swarm into oblivion, 
Adding to the disappointment of Ham 
And Britain—or Adam’ sham in Ceres’ bosom, 
I’ve forgotten which story. [Looking toward the cradle] 
Eat bread, kid. A hot wind’s in the station. 
A libretto of wheels. And what is well-loved’s 
Still-born tradition, making difference 
Into error and vanity. 
[Meditative] The luxurious accidents 
Of your conception are long forgot, 
All pumiced up in mode and operation. 
Like all hey-go-mad, pact’s humidor will out. 


C (Looking into the crib through the latter part of A’s speech): 
The battery is charged with light. 
Paris and hilarity of toy horses. 
Enormously drawn, equities gathered 
And dispersed in corny futures, 
Rocking the citizens of the District of Columbia. 


` A (Fixing the covers): 


Don’t think chops change in the mark up. 

See glass play fusion. After dinner 

Evening’s dementia, shored against eloquence. 

Is nothing than sefior’s struggle against chronometrics. 
[Seethingly] I wring these days’ horoscope 

Out of proven cells. I pitch my tend against the pimps. 
I despise all repetition as mind control. 


C: I wonder what is really thought and what is not. 
Astor’s dinner is over. I wonder, walls, [watering the plants] 
What price you paid to get into this joke. 


A: European peace waters festering history, 
And exports it in a column to the south. 
Love thickens like arthritis. Time’s flight 
Everywhere tarnishes love’s gold. Man, these walls 
Are curtains. 
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C: Grow up, ant. Knowledge is 
The store. It’s an all-night light among the twerps 
And sponges of the earth. Of abhorrent frictions 
We make an atoll. It is all we can do. 


A (Picking up the challenge): 
The past is a rat-like seagull dropping guano 
On Eniwetok. The volcano is organised with the wave 
For biology’s indigestion. 


C (Looking into the cradle): Ofi spring lies, 
As it should, sacrificed on our roommates. 
We dress them in folderol because we know 
We have abandoned them to the horrid slopes 
Our civil gestures make. The future falls out 
Of our address to ignorant safety [affectionately], and it turns in. 


A: [suppose their bodies weep taxes for our states. Women like more living. 
Death is the surname of all fictive work, which dampens in its origin. 


C: High class gibberish has always sounded like love. The world wants computer 
language. 


A: The plan, you know, though Byzantine, was generous enough in custom, now 
violently suppressed. In point of fact... 


C (Imagining the child again): 
Get up, knee! We can’t let this prodigious opportunity 
Be just another well-turned epithet. 


A: So how can we sort this change to corrective charter, 
That was all so feminine and immaculate? I am diseased. 


C: Nonsense! Nothing’s feminine but maleness makes it so. 


A: Illness becomes the source. 
Famine is feminine by definition. 
The grammar is sworn. The swinish corn 
Reads waste. We burn the past like wood. 
No allegory was accustomed to such fire we damn it to. 
Our books keep pennies which our projects squander. 
Why, the overt grosbeak sallies to disarm our interest, 
In fact converts it to national colour. In back rooms 
The cottage feldspar falsifies the wicket. Our flag is blue. 
The scientists err knowingly, making not 

Knowledge but money. And so the ocean 

Comes leaping back, reversing endless trends 

To make the cosmos over, wiping out the record. 
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| C: The difference between us is that I want to become 


My surroundings, and you want to eat them. 


A: I only want to hear love, C. 


We have levelled the great ball of night, 

Some climbing before take-off, to see 

The zero again. The heat is gone, the light 
Wanes, leaving a horrid glimmer in the Ashley. 
Come to bed, so we can build 

A night’construction the state fails 

To complete each day. We’ll be post-modern. 


C: Oh A! As I love the poetics, I kiss you across the Atlantic. 


| A: Really? You mean you can distinguish the matter in this 


Material? 


C (Getting into bed): My mother! hallowed be that thing. 


| A (Childishly happy): Am I to be the bridegroom or the bride? 


C: My arimathean has a bird in its tomb, and no Tom or Dick 
Has sung so sweet as did your Harriet always. 


A: Did you know that they think Richard the Lion-Hearted spoke no English? 
i C (Getting comfortable): He was too busy killing Arabs to read Chaucer. 


| A: Ising this minstrel at every castle wall, 


Till song itself flings me return of it. 
[They kiss] 


A (Emphatically): I will not rotor again after black-out. 
C: If you don’t, I'll eat rope and drink gasoline. 


A: Did I tell you Leo was a pedant, and padant besides? 
[They are falling asleep, moving in each other's arms.] 


| C: No, Í know. He hates only two subjects: hats and perfume. 


Did you see him at the department thing? 


A: I told Napoleon at the meeting, you're full of a highly 
Unbelievable cream. 


C: Fat chance. Disillusionment in life is realising no one’s 
Going to be able to go with you the whole way, so you... 
So you come to notice everything is strange and you run 
To the future alone. You never know. 
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: A: [ll tell you something. I realised long ago my particular fate. 
No one would be prepared to think that this was me... 
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C: Me... 


And become them. Nor does anyone understand equally that this is it. Johanna Drucker 


i 
A: So it frees you to express the rhythm of invisible worlds ] | 
C: That’s why we go so well together. Because I’m trying 
To make all my objects faster than anyone can name them. 


A: You look like a painting. Sculpture has one dimension too many, 
But in this light you're like a painting, a Bronzino or something. 


C: My period is late. If you have an audience, it’s not art. 


E If anyone hears you, it’s later. All composts... [Empty set. I am foreground by table.] 


| 

| e 

| DAYLIGHT 
| 
j! 
i 

A: Should we suckle a little on Euclid’s beautiful triangle i. 


NARRATOR: I wasn’t there when it happened. Far from that house, the family, 
Now? 


from the event itself. But even though I was so far, no—probably because I 


| 
; |i was so far, and could tell from the intensity it took for the repercussions to 
C: You mean on his bare ass... [Going to sleep, as A is] Excellent... | 
! 
1 


cross that distance, I knew how devastating it was for them all, locked into that 
But if you're not, not. 


space which was home, confronting their present conditions in the structure 

which was not only past, but the basis of all history—and more—since it 

|: was the house, still, that same house we had all grown up in. It was the very 
a configuration which had made the family, kept us, reinforcing and reawakening 
l over again, long past that point of adult life when autonomy seemed to have 
"i asserted itself in our own lives—that home seemed to have power. It was so 
Passive seeming, but in fact, how active, how dynamic, as it rethought itself 
through us, wrenching us back into the prime relation which was family. 





A: Tut...tut. 


C: A rose is not an onion always. 
Messages are received all the time. 
We have become very intimate with the lives 
Of the saints by variance. [Tickles him weakly] 


S 


| 
4 E ES E i i i |! [Enter ee crossing into the clearing, with baby, looking around, towards house.] 
This is feels sure like the top of the world. 


il 
| ZUZIE: I can’t believe I found the courage to come back here. 
C: Your arm is early. |! 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: There is a lot of history in that house, old religion and the 


A (Faint laugh): See the pyramids along the Nile. i clichés 9f personal mythology. 
i So the day is deep, and sleep. 


ER ht from the penetralium. NARRATOR: The family. Blown apart. Explosion of the generation added to 
ee eee the normal force which drives the dissolution. How to cope. Coming back is 
never into the same place, the desire to reintegrate so strong, the possibility of 


| it impossible. In the real drama, none was actually bad. Benny’s wife had kept 
| 


H 
A We must...go the fine... i | [ZUZIE crosses, goes upstairs, surreptitiously into the house.] 
| 


A: What question did you mean? 
C: O dear. The subject is obliterated. him separate, he hadn’t been home for five years, not since before his marriage, 


though they had been to visit him, my parents, and his wife. 
Blackout 


[BENNY enters, crosses to the bottom of the stairs, yells up.] 
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BENNY: It’s me, Ma. It’s Benny. 
MOTHER (enters from inside house): I never thought you’d come home again. 


VOICE OF MOTHER: You have to pay an entrance tax to fall to earth, using a 
different spot each time. 


VOICE OF BENNY: Over time detachment capsulizes, makes closure. Are 
feelings an outgrowth of the machinery? 


[MOTHER goes downstairs, stands by BENNY,] 
BENNY: Do you know where my wife is? [They pantomime looking around.] 
VOICE OF BENNY: This is a carefully cultivated spot, a focus of sensitivity. 


VOICE OF MOTHER: The place is a redolent network of accumulated 
interactions. 


VOICE OF BENNY: The yard is wild, reclaimed according to a makeshift 
sensibility. But filled with screaming pits of pain, begging to be let out. 


[MOTHER goes back upstairs. SARAH JANE comes out on porch. BENNY goes to 
clearing SARAH JANE follows.] 


NARRATOR: I heard about it later. A late night phone call from my mother. Too 
disturbed from her confrontation between the years’ long image of my brother 
and the reality—or temporary reality—of his limitations. That he could not be 
with her. That was the apparent issue, the problem which presented itself—but 
the small town life which had thrown her out of her youthful mind was the 
place he had landed. He wanted to be there, tight and comfortable. He craved 
the limitations which supported him and which had blighted her adolescence 
with its constraints. Everything she had worked to escape, he had returned to. 
And worse, he confronted her accusingly, as if hers had been the betrayal. As 
if her looseness, her anger, her desire to be outside those rules of conventional 
behavior were a fault and a threat to his security. He had tightened himself 
back up and refused to acknowledge that as a shortcoming. That was the 
source of the pain for her—that he had shut off so much, and that that 
included her. Just to live, survive, take care of himself, he had to close her out. 


[SARAH JANE finds BENNY in the clearing, sits beside him, affectionately.] 
SARAH JANE: I never want you to go away again, Benny, never. 


VOICE OF BENNY: You're the youngest, still trying to relate on equal terms, full 
of cagey maneuvers, covering yourself both ways, in case. 


VOICE OF SARAH JANE: Are you ready to capitulate? 





` 
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[They go back to the house. SARAH JANE goes inside. ZUZIE appears. She and 
| BENNY quarrel in pantomime. She disappears downstairs. MOTHER reappears.] 


l VOICE OF MOTHER: Now yov’ll add aggravation to the list of ingredients 
, already contributing to this excruciating evening. What happened to your 


instinct to appear forthright? 


1 VOICE OF BENNY: Is it possible, I wonder, to convince you of the purpose of 
my visit or should I simply act out of faith, from my own conviction? 


| MOTHER: Your wife isn’t good enough for you, Benny. 


| BENNY: I’m not what you think I am, Mother, can’t you get that through your 
head? 


VOICE OF MOTHER: I can see the tension mounting in your face. 


VOICE OF BENNY: It’s not enough. I want you to recognize the damage you 
have done. 


[BENNY goes inside. MOTHER is alone on the porch.] 


MOTHER: He was my hero. 


| VOICE OF MOTHER: You know, they don’t make them like that now. He’s had 
| to numb his activity since this change in scale. He wanted to be adopted by 

the couple who owned the yard. He came from this inconspicuous beginning, 
so humble it seemed almost without opportunity. Campaign heroes are larger 


‘l i than life. The big ideas are not hard to recognize, but hard to see. Still, his story 


belongs to all of us as an inspiration. 

[FATHER comes out on the porch, with BENNY] 

VOICE OF FATHER: The garden is full of rubble. The stairs crumbling into sand, 
arid land surrounding. What does it suggest? 

VOICE OF BENNY: Timeless isolation.... 

VOICE OF MOTHER: But everybody knows what it is. 

VOICE OF BENNY: No occupation... 

| VOICE OF FATHER: No, just the inability to see. 

VOICE OF BENNY: The disintegrating formality of obsolete ceremony. 

| 

j 


BENNY: She’s not really sick, you know. 
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FATHER: We do the best we can with Sarah Jane, Benny. 
BENNY: Why don’t you let her go??? 


[BENNY stalks off, angry, to the clearing MOTHER and FATHER talk awhile, 
MOTHER is upset and goes inside. FATHER stays on the porch. ZUZIE reappears on 
the porch, beside him.] 


ZUZIE: I couldn’t stand to be away from you any more. 
FATHER: I’ve already raised one family. 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: My story, as it turns out, isn’t what you thought at all. I’m 
the good daughter of a very good family, through many generations of a long, 
strong line. 


VOICE OF FATHER: The blurred edge did not exist in your vocabulary? 
VOICE OF ZUZIE: Only a unique sense of independence. 

VOICE OF FATHER: Where’s the humor in that? 

[BENNY is in the clearing. 

BENNY: There’s no space in this place for me to live a normal life. 


VOICE OF BENNY: Mute energy, undertake to speak. The solipsism of no 
passage in or out, retaining walls. Heavy season. This was supposed to be 
spring. Now entering yet another phase. Returned to the original, to the 
recollection in the end of the beginning, without the dominant politics of 
a continual regulation. The word. Old friend. There was memory before 
writing and there will be after. Only the forms alter the effect. Desire in the 
flesh, carnal knowledge, all the execution remains anchored in the sand spit 
of childhood. Part here, part back in the swell, remake of time. Bottom brain. 
All that happened in that gap, between knowing and the street, the avenue of 
pedestrian expression, rushed with traflic, miscellany in its elements. Forget 
that nostalgia. The chore itself. No longer. Causes. A fiction. Are we sentenced 
to a life? 


[MOTHER back on the porch, surprises FATHER and ZUZIE.] 


VOICE OF FATHER: A hot spot on the crust. Give me the insight to see it as 
sublime. 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: Things might be different now. 


VOICE OF FATHER: That was also legitimate to say. 
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VOICE OF MOTHER: History. Trash in the streets, call it evidence of activity. 
Lost and primary revelations— 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: In this jealous gallery. 

[ZUZIE goes to the clearing to BENNY] 

MOTHER: She’s a threat to our marriage. But I had to see my son. 
[ZUZIE and BENNY in the clearing.] 

BENNY: I want to get out of here. 


ZUZIE: But we’ve come so far, Benny. 
VOICE OF BENNY: No air, no breath. No space. Just a trap for bad wind. 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: That open area is uninhabitable. In spite of the planting, 
clearly not from occupation. 


VOICE OF BENNY: What a dream of locked space. 
[SARAH JANE comes onto the porch while they're in the clearing.] 


NARRATOR: My sister had been home for years. Sick as a dog in a disease of 
her own imagining. Too limpid to assert herself through the fog of that malaise. 
My mother gave in to her. Serving her illness with her guilt, maid to the never 
to be filled need my sister had for always more attention. Anger and abuse. She 
bit the hand that fed her, certainly, which reinforced the guilt. Both committed 
to the dependence and resentment. They led each other in a hopeless seeming 
dance during those years. And we were gone, Benny and I, and the vacuum 
created by our absence sucked them into it and held them tight together, 
frightened both of them, to suffer another such loss. 


[ZUZIE goes into the house. BENNY is on the porch with SARAH JANE.] 


VOICE @F SARAH JANE: Things used to be different. What was being made in 
the morning was a way of understanding. 


VOICE OF BENNY: A historical perspective doesn’t always provide satisfaction. 
VOICE OF SARAH JANE: Are there drives of contentment? 

VOICE OF BENNY: You're used to the house. The house is everything. 
VOICE OF SARAH JANE: The times of day in it mark the progress of my 


sedated morning, terminated by a quiet lunch which leaves me at the 
threshold of a long, slow afternoon. 
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VOICE OF BENNY: So much to know about. All kinds of waste leaking into the 
primeval sky. 


VOICE OF SARAH JANE: Some tank broke. 
VOICE OF BENNY: Clouds at every point to the horizon. 
VOICE OF SARAH JANE: Is this the way we live, praying by sunset? 


VOICE OF BENNY: Breakdown is into a higher level of resolution. Whatever 
lives are, they mix with each other. As if it were possible, to sift through and 
know how a moment was constituted. 


BENNY: We're leaving after dinner. 


SARAH JANE: I hate being here alone with them. It’s not fair. Everybody else got 
out of here. 


VOICE OF SARAH JANE: Familiarity with a sense of reason renews my belief 
in my own continuity. It takes away the disconnection which had become 
characteristic of the prolonged isolation. I remember and I know I have 
known this light, this temperature, this combination of sensations, and would 
continue to know it even if I rode out today, like a wave, following the course 
of the perception like a peak of movement, bouying up my conscious mind 
across the distance of time and space. 


NARRATOR: No release and no reconciliation. No way out of the definition 
which is family. No way back into those patterns which were home. Still 
standing, intact, as the fundamental space of memory—its original form, 
formulation—the house, actually, literally, held all of this—all of the incidents, 
events, which made history so present in every act-—not foregrounded, not 
marked, but more deeply present, as though the very possibility of events 
themselves, as the formulation of that theater which was not a space for the 
family, but the very space of the family. Home. Not a matter of memory, 
nostalgia, but of a still active, present actuality. The deep ground of history 
is not the soft mind of memory wanting to rethink its past experience. The 
history works through me. I am the field for the forces to drive themselves 
through and into. 


DUSK 


[The dinner table is ready to be set, foreground, with SARAH JANE bringing in the dishes 
etc.| 


NARRATOR: The house was mine. I possessed it in my memory, not 
nostalgically, but territorially, was able to aggress and occupy that place, that 
infinitely rememberable place—the inconsequentiality of the time spent there 
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made it all that more recoverable. Through the texture of time and time again, 
I shared some common remembrances, events. But events were in conflict 
with memory. Taking precedence. Trying to claim their own dramatic presence 
as of greater value than the whole. As if all of ambient time, unfocused but 
complex, dense and various, existed to support those moments in their self- 
importance. They mattered, but only in the context of the rest, long afternoons 
spent lying on the bed, reading beside the window, without any need for a 
sense of time though totally aware, in that span, of the movement of light 
against the movement of the clock, each day’s discrepancy measured in terms 
of the last. Sister, brother, mother, father. Myself the constant middle point. Full 
of private knowledge. 


[SARAH JANE takes a good, long time to set the dinner table. FATHER comes in with a 
newspaper. Then ZUZIE comes in with the baby, nursing or holding it. Then BENNY and 
MOTHER come in. They all sit. Talk. Mime out dinner conversation. MOTHER talking 
to BENNY. FATHER looking down at plate or paper. ZUZIE absorbed with baby. 
FATHER involved with BENNY. SARAH JANE pissed off] 

SARAH JANE: Nobody gives a shit about me. [She runs out of the room.] 

VOICE OF BENNY: Whatever she knew of health, she doesn’t know now. 
VOICE OF MOTHER: She wants to appear very good. 

VOICE OF ZUZIE: In order to be taken— 

VOICE OF MOTHER: Seriously— 

VOICE OF FATHER: Very threatening— 

VOICE OF ZUZIE: We all stand around— 

VOICE OF BENNY: Confusing every issue. 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: Just tonight, let go of the conversational greed toward 
expertise. 
Cd 
VOICE OF MOTHER: Without the heels of some soft space to kick the available 
comment out of place. 


VOICE OF BENNY: A form of exhaustion. I’m afraid T'I dry out into the chair, 
so long sitting I’ll be stuck to the curve of the seat. Slow radiance will suck my 
flesh onto the back of the place. What’s once become familiar always remains so. 


NARRATOR: Sarah Jane was used to considering that space of time the forum 
to act out her own theatrics. Benny’s took definite precedence that evening. 
And she resented it, never having been the object of his attention, and then 
being slighted by my parents on account of him. 
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FATHER: I hope she'll be careful out there. 
MOTHER: She'll come back when she’s good and ready. 


(More talk. BENNY gets more and more nervous, upset and uncomfortable from his 
mother’s attention.] ‘ 


NARRATOR: Benny and Sarah Jane never related much to each other. She 
was young when he left and grew up in his absence, turning from the waif- 
like child into the invalid adolescent whose adolescence lingered long past 
its use or time, she atrophied in that period, shrunk from the world, lived on 
sweets and wrote long letters to friends from summer camp, in that childishly 
decorative hand which added curls and flourishes to every letter which 
impeded their forward movement. Sarah Jane. Cutting out debutante pictures 
from the paper to arrange in rows as contestants for a beauty queen drama, 
never inserting herself into those images sufficiently to engineer her own 
escape. She wasn’t in them or able to be, held back by the need to hold onto 
the dependence which protected and enclosed her. 


VOICE OF FATHER: She tends to disintegrate immediately, as if she were 
waiting to be re-evaluated each time. 


VOICE OF MOTHER: She can’t eat the chicken livers warm. They are a little 
bit too close to home. Too sensual in the curve of her lips to be arrogant, she is 
approaching the perfection of her potential to become beautiful... 

VOICE OF BENNY: Nuclear family. What should I be but high? 

VOICE OF MOTHER: Here to learn the true meaning of responsibility. 

VOICE OF ZUZIE: A family serving a meal. 

VOICE OF FATHER: It’s late. 

VOICE OF ZUZIE: Drinking white wine. 

VOICE OF ZUZIE: I’m suddenly puffing up. 

VOICE OF MOTHER: Your look of distress, when did that arrive? 

VOICE OF FATHER: This is the main meal. 

VOICE OF BENNY: A failed cake. Another victim. 

VOICE OF FATHER: I'd still like a bit of it. 


VOICE OF MOTHER: She’s just developed a habit of privacy and become 
immobilized under it. 
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VOICE OF ZUZIE: Just like that? 


NARRATOR: Shared space. The greatest boundary was what enclosed, rather 
than what separated. Dining room, for instance, held its own. And in it, the 
table well marked as to place. Each bit of territory we observed as already 
extant, in place. Though it was created and swelled and shrank according to 
the hour or occasion. But the places remained, claimed for all time in our 
common memory of them—as sitting in each other's, for experiment, forced 
us to assume as well the role, really, because part of the relation was spatial. 


BENNY: We've got to leave now, Zuzie. 

ZUZIE: You can’t go until your sister comes back. 

VOICE OF BENNY: Something bright, a tropical fish, is coming out from my 
eyes. Mother grips me over the table, holding me in her gaze. Where are you 
going? Where are you going? Where are you going? That insistent repetition 
is designed to provoke response. But I hold out against the attack, against the 
accountability it imposes. Biting my lip, I shield myself from the continual 
demands. 

[FATHER stands up.] 

FATHER: I’m going to find her. 

ZUZIE: PI go with you. 

MOTHER: No you don’t. 


[BENNY is surprised by the turn of events. MOTHER rushes out and ZUZIE after her. 
There is off-screen noise of falling, breaking, confusion.] 


FATHER: Wait! 

[ZUZIE cries out in the dark.] 

ZUZIE: Ob God, he’s hurt. Don’t touch him. 
MOTHER: He’s my husband. 

ZUZIE: I just want to be near him. 
MOTHER: How dare you. 


[BENNY is aghast. MOTHER walks through with FATHER, whose head is bleeding. 
ZUZIE confronts BENNY. They quarrel violently. 











BENNY: What do you mean that she’s my father’s child? 
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VOICE OF ZUZIE: A world becomes aware of itself. Simple recognition. 


VOICE OF BENNY: Later it will become—banal? I once thought meeting 
you was like meeting a whole new people. So tender, your presence seemed 
ephemeral. 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: Passivity becomes its own destruction and salvation. 
Simultaneously. 


VOICE OF BENNY: So sure. Roofed over. No more expectations. And I 
provided you with a safe house. The place was just a burnt out shell, the 
linoleum scorched and bubbled, the rubber mat melted to the wall. 


[SARAH JANE shows up back in the dining room in the midst of this.] 
ZUZIE: This is all your fault. 
VOICE OF SARAH JANE: Was there even a crime committed? 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: Do away with self-control and liberty becomes a matter of 
aggression. 


VOICE OF BENNY: Back to the primitive way of life. 


VOICE OF SARAH JANE: It was a kind of crowd scene and I was born into it. 
Wanted to be taken up by those arms but was repulsed on the first approach as 
if breaking into the field needed extra effort. 


VOICE OF BENNY: Whose dependence was being determined in that set of 
manners? Drawn into an embrace you clung like any other transient particle 
to the breast of the demanding planet. 


SARAH JANE: You’ll have to stay here, Benny, and take care of us. 


VOICE OF BENNY: Who could go out now? All that was possible, complete 
permission. I had everything. I had always had everything. Then one day the 
rain ate right through my umbrella. 


[SARAH JANE and ZUZIE go off, BENNY is left alone in the dining room.] 
BENNY: Oh God, Dad, please be okay, please be okay... 


VOICE OF BENNY: My stained clothing mocks my equilibrium. The water 
glass returns my mute inquiry with disdainful grimacing. There was no easy 
solution coming down the line. Only the image of my father, waiting and 
struggling, gives me sufficient courage to hold off an escape through the 
rapidly shrinking net which threatens to enclose me at every turn. 
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How much is the child’s fault? This one was going on an image, found in a 
mess of slides, developed at random from the rest. It turned out to be the one 
that most amused him, intrigued him, sent him off in search of the clues it 
promised to produce. He believed in the transformative power of the image. 
Only now he had turned the machine directly on his own potential. 


NARRATOR: Critical judgment, they passed down. On us. Through us. Which 
took, and took each of us differently. For Benny, that evening, trauma turned 
the judgment sick against him. Couldn’t swallow any of it now. Had to leave. 
Had to go out from the dinner table and lie down. 


DARKNESS 

[SARAH JANE on the porch alone.] 

SARAH JANE: I can’t believe my father’s dying. 

VOICE OF SARAH JANE: I’m grateful now to be inspired by what should be 
familiar as my own surroundings, but which seems too full of novelty. We 
know we have been here before. 

[She wanders down to the clearing. MOTHER and BENNY come onto the porch.) 

MOTHER: What am I going to do without him? 

BENNY: What am I going to do? 

VOICE OF BENNY: Thinking about it will only create distance. 

VOICE OF MOTHER: You came around and a black cloud came over the bay. 

VOICE OF BENNY: Initially it seemed arbitrary, then it became what occurred. 

[ZUZIE appears from inside, indicates that MOTHER is needed inside, she goes. 

BENNY and ZUZIE on porch. At first BENNY refuses to talk to her at all, then, gives 

in to her pleadings.} 

ó 

VOICE OF BENNY: Here where things have just begun, the flatness of so little 

accumulation still manages to bring about a state of decay. Not much effort is 


required to accomplish the destruction of such a little investment. 


VOICE OF ZUZIE: Each item is another point, hopping along from this place 
to— 


VOICE OF BENNY: What next? Access renders things mundane. Breakthrough is 
always into the same place. 


ZUZIE: I really love you Benny, really I do. 
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BENNY: You expect me to belive that? Now? 


NARRATOR: And I heard about it from Benny, too, who also called me, ripped 
open in the guts, fury spewing from his damaged self—he couldn’t quite 
take it, knew he had to, knew he had to survive in spite of her, them, us, but 
not sufficiently strong or stupid as to reject it all and make his stand outside, 
wanting the definition to be made from inside, so he called me, to validate and 
help him justify his hideous unhappiness, the break which could not mend or 
finish breaking, the autonomy which had to be bought without separation, and 
at such a price, with such denial. 


[SARAH JANE, in the clearing by herself] 
SARAH JANE: Nobody even cares about me. 


VOICE OF SARAH JANE: I climbed down all those flights, only to find there 
was nothing there. The life of the eternally deprived. Soon it’s a matter of 
always thinking you need something. Is this what the light is always like out 
here? 


NARRATOR: She’d never given up her faith in him. He was still the young male 
hero, not invulnerable, but intrepid. He was the companion of her adventures 
into the physical realm, as I was the companion for her intellectual life. From 
the body and reaching out, into the world of light, air, speed, water, she went 
with him. And moving downward, inward, into pages and lenses, through 
papers and words, she went with me, or took me. How could she accept his 
limits, his damage, without feeling that they were hers, and that she was the 
one unable now, if he was, as her symbol of that part of herself. But he could 
still range into that realm, still go, more active and vital, so full of his own 
energy he had to move with it, but he could not, any longer, bring it home. 


[ZUZIE heads for the clearing SARAH JANE goes back towards the house. They miss 
each othe. MOTHER on the porch.] 


MOTHER: [I need you Benny, just for awhile. 

VOICE OF BENNY: You wanted me to be an influence on an entire generation. 
VOICE OF MOTHER: These old ceremonies establish the pattern. 

VOICE OF BENNY: The spot where the rituals took place is marked. 


VOICE OF MOTHER: I never went there myself, but I saw them, shining 
through the dark, innumerable. rows.... 


VOICE OF BENNY: Nothing like this has ever happened before. Now the 
evidence will haunt us. 






` 
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[BENNY goes to the clearing. ZUZIE is already there.] 

ZUZIE: It’s all my fault. 

VOICE OF BENNY: Locus. Whatever develops from this spot. 

[SARAH JANE comes onto the porch. She is ecstatic. 

SARAH JANE: He’s going to live. He’s going to be alright. 

MOTHER: It will never be the same again. 

| VOICE OF SARAH JANE: The euphoric availability of comfort stabilizes. 

[In the clearing.] 

VOICE OF BENNY: Reference serves to locate a whole series of associations 
for us, as a form of sensuality. A hole in the dark window, a spot of light—the 
forms learn to replicate themselves, trigger a response. I want to hold the baby 
for a minute. 

| VOICE OF ZUZIE: Sit beside me. For the comfort of brief contact. 
| VOICE OF BENNY: And the pride of being in your company? 


ZUZIE: Take me away from here, Benny. I can’t go back to that house. 


BENNY: What for? 





il [BENNY goes back up tothe house, gets his bags from inside, comes back out onto the 


Big porch. SARAH JANE appears beside him, also bag in hand.] 


IE SARAH JANE: I’m going too. 

l: BENNY: Where? 

| SARAH JANE: Anywhere, just out of this house. 
| - VOICE OF BENNY: Look back with longing. 

| 

| 


VOICE OF SARAH JANE: The broken engine of your mind paints life like a 
front page tabloid. 


VOICE OF BENNY: This place could become a monument for pilgrimages. 


VOICE OF SARAH JANE: Will you survive? 
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VOICE OF BENNY: You will. Their unison reminds me I am not done yet. The 
research will go on.A place and the people. Numbered confessions and an 
increased awareness. 


[SARAH JANE stalks off down the stairs, sits in the back. MOTHER comes onto the 
porch with BENNY.] 


VOICE OF MOTHER: We help each other. Work things out. 


VOICE OF BENNY: There’s so much energy tied up in that arrangement. A 
conspiracy. I would like to believe in it myself. 


VOICE OF MOTHER: Not unlike society in general. 


VOICE OF BENNY: Fugue-like states, disappearing, waking up, finding oneself. 
You can hear the ancient race, just on the other side. 


VOICE OF MOTHER: Reflecting a change in settlement patterns. 
MOTHER: Can’t you come home once in awhile, Benny? 
BENNY: With Zuzie? 


[BENNY leaves, goes downstairs and to the clearing, walking past SARAH JANE on the 
stairs. Meets ZUZIE, they walk off MOTHER watching them from the porch.] 


NARRATOR: What could she do but let him go? No amount of pleading or 
reassurance could diffuse the anger between them by then. It was done. He 
was frightened. She was made even angrier by his fear. She was hurt and that 
made him more frightened. The spiral downward into that grim depth, that 
deep break, which recognized for both of them what had been left so long 
unspoken, their separation, their distinction, their inevitable, if impossible 
difference, which they could neither let go of nor accomplish. 


MOTHER: How could this have happened? 


VOICE OF MOTHER: A transitory space, reinforced as a region, by not 
speaking, except to say that functioning is done by norms. We needn’t bother 
with it anymore. Futile submission, get beyond it? Nothing nihilistic, just 
a presumption of dignity, retrieval, revival. It doesn’t really say that in the 
headline, just to be able to live clean. But the common mythologies go off 
in my hand, I didn’t want to know about it. That’s culture. The articulate and 
complex order becomes the means of constructing from the ruins of that 
crumpled archetype some rebuilt notion of what that present form had used 
for its evolutionary basis. The original scene, still thinking, what a life that 
might have been. 


` 
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[SARAH JANE moves to the bottom with her suitcase, stands in the light.] 


‘NARRATOR: I still go back there, though I wasn’t there then; and I can feel 
myself, as somehow part of what went on as well, by my absence, by my place 
in that room, at that table—which wouldn’t have changed anything if I'd 
been there, been in it, except that I would have felt close up that nucleus at 
its point of fission, instead of feeling the force of it blown apart, myself one of 
those particles, from outside it. I was part of the exploded field of what had 
originally been at the center. 

If I had been there, I would have felt it tear itself apart. Instead, from a 
distance, I felt how it had already been gone a long, long time, as they each 
reached to me, wanting to figure out what had gone on between them by 
using me as a point of reference, both outside and inside that field. I go back, 
back to the point which was origin, the source and the root of the forces 
and sensations which became memory, and it is to a displaced center, a point 
where I can stand, but not be, where I can stay, but cannot occupy—but which 
“includes me, even more, at this point, by its exclusion. 

I left tiny writing on the walls of the house, beside the bed and under the 
stairs, all but invisible to the naked eye—some traces, inscriptions meant to 
become their own memory. I wrote them, small, inconspicuous, in order to 
remember something else than what was already there—~activating the space 
as a repository. Marking the body of that house, that family home, in order to 
refute the mute testimony it would make to my personal history. 
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“RAYMOND”: Connected, but so nebulously, I stopped believing in Jesus and his 
hairy dick. Inured to my fellow sufferers, a huge otherness in my heart swole 
up. Even walking to the corner drugstore to buy some sugar-free chewing 
gum, I’d shadow myself walking to the drugstore to buy some sugar-free 
chewing gum. Pay the cashier; I’d pay the cashier. Pay the cashier, “Raymond.” 
Wait for change. Wait for change, “Raymond.” I’d wait and wait for change 


Quarks Report | 
to fill up that empty space where I’d cradled Jesus—a basic Ark situation, I 
| 
| 


(1984) 


Kenward Elmslie 


guess—before the waters recede. My go-go tale picks up fast from this point 
on. I rented me a room over a garage. Good sex took up the slack, that and 
simple everyday pleasures. Faucet. Turn on the faucet, “Raymond.” Water. Hold 
your head under the water, “Raymond”, colder and colder, gurgling onto the 
yellow stain on the sink. 


CHARACTERS 
DR.WINSLOW: Chemical impurities. 
“RAYMOND” 
DENE TON “RAYMOND”: Cup, “Raymond.” Matching saucer. My first raise. Raise, 


ELROY DANZIGGER, Surveillance Monitor “Raymond.” In my roadster named “Raymond,” I drag raced along the shore, 

| mooned and chickened with the rowdies, me, a full-time gang member, shit- 
a faced, enjoying full-time leaf shadows on my ceiling, waving down at me like 

: baby adults on happy drugs, toodle-oo, as the gap, bye-bye, between pleasure 

| boat and wharf widens. Soon enough the Slough of Whoopee moralists warn 
against dumped me into a swale of black boulders. Sick of my playpen, I 
berated myself. “Will Assimilation Day never end?” I numbed out, saluting and 


unsaluting the Unicolor—hated foreign dominatrix. 


I 
Comfort Station 


“RAYMOND”: Street rowdies were peering through Mither’s lace curtains, 
yelling, “Sign up, Raymond! Sign up!” So many lives, Igaroots in their birthday 
suits, twisting in the—not that old saw. I sneaked out at midnight and buried | 
my offending undergarments under a rose bush. Next day, to mollify Mither, 

I splurged on a most refined and dependable unified theory machine with | 
a exquisite manners. I put it to good use right away, measuring out my ankle ; i 
chains, the bas-relief ones on the cell wall. Mither claimed they antedated Billy | 


DR.WINSLOW: Each new stage of development gets safer and safer the more 
you outgrow it, and the more more people attain it. Pull the throttle, friend. 
Up up and away. 


i ! “RAYMOND”: PH let you in on a little secret, Dr. Winslow. I have a serious 

problem with that word you just said. In stressful situations, my W sounds like 

Sunday who antedated Albert Einstein who AR Carmen EEA D. It pisses me off. 

; i -de-sac with a checkere 
such senna ot OROEN PEANDA DR.WINSLOW: Confidentially, vacuum polarization used to piss me off. 

PA A Every seventh generation, “Raymond,” quarks band together, strange quarks, 
charmed quarks, quark-quarks, fifteen strong. Then they go on a rampage, 
scaring up energy sources to build up their color string. They're a stunning 
fatural phenomenon, shimmering in the detection chamber, but they're 

il too conspicuous for their own good. Glueballs track them down. They're 

so electroweak, they piffle out. Vacuum polarization sets in, accelerates, eats 

them up. All fifteen. Big dumb cloud, the more it eats, the hungrier it gets. 


i Starts in on itself, eats itself up, regurgitates itself, re-eats itself up. Hyperfine 


| DR.WINSLOW: Weak interaction isn’t the calamity it once was, “Raymond.” All 
you need to do is round up a sixteen member system with an explicit lattice te 
. approach. 


“RAYMOND”: Mither’s approach to home was strictly Irish working-class joss 
house, at the height of British misrule. On the thump-free side, where I hung 
my undergarments to dry, the King Arthur exemplars got grasshopper leggy 


Sere: 


every summer. Moonscapes, gnawed white wafers, jiggled above Excalibur. 
Hateful pastel radiance. Leggy entrail smears on the stained glass lent those 
moonscapes a tetch of come-on-down allure. 


DR.WINSLOW: Allure connected to the Big Bang theory then in vogue, eh, 
“Raymond”? 


annihilation is the end result. Back to square one. Beep the storage tank 
for fresh, first generation quarks. What I learned from—no. You tell me, 
“Raymond.” 


“RAYMOND”: Focus on the big sweep? 
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DR.WINSLOW: Good boy. Keep going. 
“RAYMOND”: Don’t let it eat up your innards. 


DR.WINSLOW: Exactly. Focus on the big sweep. Don’t let it eat up your innards. 
Think you can handle that? 


“RAYMOND”: But. But what if I try to scream, “Stay away! Stay away! Stay 
away!” to the leggy entrail smears on the King Arthur exemplars. What if it 
comes out of my mouth wrong, my W a D. 


DR.WINSLOW: Your W sounded fine just now, “Raymond.” “Away” was spoken 
like a native. 


“RAYMOND”: But this isn’t a stressful situation, yet. If my mouth gets the W and 
D fouled up, they’ll break-and-enter, bug-style. Those leggy entrail smears’ll 
swish themselves through cracks between the lead and stained glass. If my “Stay 
away!” comes out “Stay a day!” they'll think I’m enticing them to lick at my 
undergarment stains. “Stay away! Stay away!” 


DR. WINSLOW: Your W is well articulated, “Raymond.” I fail to see the problem 
here. 


“RAYMOND”: What if I get run over by a Stanley Steamer amok, on my way to 
work at Macy’s, around 1910. All laid out, waiting for the undertaker to pretty 
me up, a house call, in my cell with the bas-relief chains, soon as I utter my 
final words. “Stay a day! Stay a day!” 


DR.WINSLOW: Hmm. Say “Stay away!” for me, “Raymond.” 
“RAYMOND”: Stay a day. 

DR.WINSLOW: Not up to par. Now try again. Repeat after me, “Stay away!” 
“RAYMOND”: Stay a day! Stay a day! 


DR. WINSLOW: I’m afraid you do have a problem, but it’s a human problem, 
“Raymond.” To solve it, all you need is mental discipline. Pronounce your 
D as if it were a W. Build up to the word “day.’ Then mouth the phrase, “Stay 
a day.” working up to a scream. Video the scream, and I guarantee you'll see 
yourself saying “Stay away.” End of quirk. 


“RAYMOND”: Too late. Situation too stressful. All laid out, prettied up. Leggy 
entrail smears, unfolding their mossy bat wings, furry little faces with farty bug 
breath, with disgusting rubbery anteater tongues coming at me, like Whoopee 
party favors on New Year's eve, slithering in under my belt, in front of Mither, 
pastel pink anteater tongues licking away at my undergarment stains— 
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DR. WINSLOW: A perfectly natural mistake on their part. That felt good, 
“Raymond.” Real good. 


II 
Facilities Corridor 


“RAYMOND”: My real name is Del Z. Bouwerie. “Raymond” is my old soul, 
and he’s pretty much taken me over these days, so feel free to continue calling 
me “Raymond.” I’m a militant feminist, and when I married JoJo, I took her 
maiden name and middle initial. Last night, she turned fifty, and things got real 
wild. We sneaked inside the Utility Room for some hanky-panky, as, as luck 
would have it, our earthbed at home was occupied by the McGillicuddies, and 
thrice-weekly time-share foisted on us by the Infectoids Comptrollers. When 
she gets aroused, JoJo gives off an odor combo I go for in a big day. 


DR.WINSLOW: Big way. 


“RAYMOND”: That’s what I said: big day. Perhaps you detected vestiges of this 
odor on me, Dr. Winslow, in the comfort station. It’s like a trowel of fresh 
cement inside a brand new coupe de ville. 


DR.WINSLOW: I’m cursed with a deviated septum. 


“RAYMOND”: JoJo has one too. In fact, her snore woke me up. Through the 
Utility Room vents, I could hear Diskettes closing down, the computers 
snapping shut. The humming died out. Then I heard the squeak of the quark 
viewers veing wheeled in and screwed into place. Tinny voices were raised in 
anger. Electron cloud, deranges, positron couples. Selfish energy thieves. 


DR. WINSLOW: That would be Dr. Maxwell. 


“RAYMOND”: Dummkopf! They’re created out of nothingness! No wonder 
they’re selfish! 


DR.WINSLOW: That would be Dr. Carpenter. 


“RAYMOND”: I decided to head for the comfort station, to give my 
undergarments a well-deserved drubbing. 


DR.WINSLOW: How about joining me for some liquid refreshment, 
“Raymond”? 


“RAYMOND”: Td like that. I’d like that a lot. 


DR. WINSLOW: You look like you could use a good stiff martini. 
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“RAYMOND”: I always have a voted-out-of-office pallor, the same prized pallor 
that deadened the cheeks of the mad Queen Marie of Roumania, rolling 
through the night in a cattle car, eating shit-on-a-shingle off a paper plate, her 
first meal in exile. 


DR.WINSLOW: She must have had an imperturbable ego—a working 
hypothesis, “Raymond.” I don’t have any backup facts regarding Queen Marie. 


“RAYMOND”: Hey! How’s this for a bright idea? After a drink, we’ll wake up 
JoJo. Why don’t you drive to Long Island with us, in our Rolls? We’ll spend 
the day with Zbaia, her best friend from college days. Zbaia keeps her apiary 
by the pool, so you'll have to cover up in mosquito netting—unless you swim 
underwater. Zbaia’s display cases of Nez Percé artifacts make an unusual dining 
table. She shoves them together helter-skelter to create enough room to eat on. 
She has a sizable extended family of gauge theorists and symmetry experts— 
plus us three. You’ll enjoy her regimen of vitamin pill purees, her pierced nose, 
her sombrero. Her folk song soirees. 


DR.WINSLOW: Let’s keep our options open, what do you say? 


“RAYMOND”: Are you sure I won't be a bother, toying with my martini? I 
wouldn’t want to distract participants in the quark experiments. 


DR.WINSLOW: That’s very considerate of you. You’ll be an invaluable assistant, 
“Raymond.” You can look through the finder grid at my latest throught 
experiment while I concentrate on cable sheathing. 


“RAYMOND”: Here’s the Utility Room. Mind if we peek in at JoJo? She looks 
so sensuous, asleep. Like an odalisque by Matisse. 


Il 
Quarks 


DR. WINSLOW: You and JoJo will be invaluable cohorts, no doubt about that. In 
repose, she manfiests all the radiance of a Matisse odalisque. In six hours, we'll 
close up shop. When she wakes up, I’m counting on you, “Raymond,” to break 
the good news to her, gently. 


“RAYMOND”; Zbaia visit cancelled. Load van. Rolls to be towed behind. JoJo 
and I to sit in back of the van for the move to Quark City. On the way, color 
code all first generation quarks. 


DR.WINSLOW: Word perfect. One slight modification. JoJo is to sit up front 
with me. 


“RAYMOND”: Got it. Once again, Dr. Winslow, I appreciate your intervention 
in that nasty scuffle with the Infectoids Comptrollers. 
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DR. WINSLOW: Think no more about it. You both will be perfectly safe in my 
infrared compound in Quark City. And if JoJo wants to send for her library—I 
have no objection. There’ll be no McGillicuddy time-sharers allowed in our 
earthbed. How is your martini, “Raymond”? 


“RAYMOND”: Just the way I like it. Dry. 

DR.WINSLOW: Not too much vermouth? 

“RAYMOND”: They must have used an eye-dropper. Just the way I like it. 

DR. WINSLOW: What’s happening in the viewer grid, “Raymond”? 

“RAYMOND”: The Alpha particles are accelerating. They're forming a turgid 
brown river that has started speeding, uinaceouneyy with bubbly foam clots 
hurtling past—it’s terrifying! 

DR.WINSLOW: Calm down, “Raymond.” 

“RAYMOND”: So sorry. I think an energy crisis is developing in the bubble 
chamber. The quarks can’t seem to climb up the sides to join their lucky 


confreres. 


DR. WINSLOW: Beta decay. The color analog is interacting with a wave of 
infrared slavery. 


“RAYMOND”: A circle is battering its way through a cluster of — 
DR.WINSLOW: Neutrinos. Charmed blue quarks. Gamma decay. 
“RAYMOND”: A blob is coming to the rescue. 

DR.WINSLOW: Interquark force. Say “interquark force,” “Raymond.” 
“RAYMOND”: Interquark force. Once again, I’d like to interject how grateful 


I am. It did my heart good to see those Infectoids Comptrollers beat a hasty 
retreat. 
$ 


DR. WINSLOW: Quark priorities still count for something in the social schema, 
“Raymond.” 


“RAYMOND”: Two years in the War Corps on the Mosquito Coast—JoJo and 
Pd never have survived. Two counts of penile extrusion! Granted, without a 
license. And granted, in a public place. Comfort station, sure, but whether a 
bar’s Utility Room is or isn’t a public place is a moot— 


DR. WINSLOW: What’s happening in the viewer grid, “Raymond”? . 
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“RAYMOND”: The interquark force is scattering. 

DR.WINSLOW: Good.The system is zero for the nonce. 

“RAYMOND”: The grid’s gone blank. I wish I could see what you're doing. 


DR.WINSLOW: With my pencil, “Raymond,” I’m pointing at a branch 
formation, susceptible to oxidation. In order for durable cable sheathing 
to be effective, I must figure out a simple means to protect this particular 
polyethelene molecule cluster. 


ELROY DANZIGGER: My name is Elroy Danzigger. I’m about to turn off 
the surveillance monitor. You must have a lot of pull with my superiors, Dr. 
Winslow. FYI, in the Utility Room, JoJo Z. Bouwerie has just woken up. She’s 
feeling up the slats beside her, to find out if “Raymond” is there. Watching 
you three has taken a lot more time and effort than I thought possible. It’s 
not easy to get it all down, thoroughly nuances, for the proper authorities. I 
have to warn you, Dr. Winslow—all progress comes to an end. The grid may 
stay blank. A blessing in disguise, but what will “Raymond” do, caught in 
the middle? Media biggie she may be, but JoJo will miss her riffraff ways, 
mornings wasted in a “stop and shop” mode. Good morning. I’m about to 
turn off my monitor. The countdown is five. 


DR.WINSLOW: What’s happening, “Raymond”? 


“RAYMOND”: The Alpha particles are accelerating. That same old turgid brown 
river. Foam clots. 


DR.WINSLOW: Calm down, “Raymond.” 

“RAYMOND”: Stay away! Stay away! 

DR.WINSLOW: Of course you may stay a day. And another day. 
“RAYMOND”: Energy crisis. In the bubble chamber. 


DR.WINSLOW: Beta decay. The color analog. 
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a play (1985) 


Leslie Scalapino 


[Performed by two women and two men as if the poems were music] 


limping - a woman who’s 

fallen into a hold - off - or 

by - cliff - 

the sea - but out 

standing - with considerable joie de vivre 
and - holding - her leg 


people 

having become fat - with 

eating - wine - as going to 

restaurants - clothes - or shops - as the imposed 
- of this - view - which is not 

what's 

essential - in this as occurring 


men 

seated and discussing - cats 
having 

gotten the birds - outside - 

and come in to them presenting 
them - amid alot of cries 


men 

discussing sex - and other men’s exchange 
or releasing of other partners - these men at 
dinner, in the presence of other women - as 
laughing - in a manner of warmth 

- having done their work - as 

the others 
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i | but - then - always - having to 
people - in rain - ] i be not knowing, what one is - as l , 
not approving l | | relaxed at being wrought up - of interpreting 
| 


as the - view - of this - people’s, which it is - florid view - 
having | f conversation 


a garbage bag for things - in 
shops - as what 





conglomeration - of people trashing 
i ; each other - not caring, as all there is 
- then - as interpreting - constantly 
- so - as during that 


film - of the desert, 
ranch for people divorcing - woman, 
having an affair - with - another, not N ! 
as erotic - for the viewer - though it is erotic - in ie 
incredible - precisely - film : 
| 
I 


i] 
HE in such a - my fury - base creatures 
i 


with the - furious 
at people’s mistreatment 


being narrative trashing - of oneself - as having 


only custom, but it isn’t that - for something - that’s 
harsh - which is impossible 
i 

he has the | i the - furious 
view - people py; 4 ossip ~ of bein 
should do things ; ; gossip emng 

Sine -or workings whai . f in hell ~ having 
e ai - or are Pio | doneta 


time 


no longer matters what 


their opinions are - people - , í as in 
soaked - but for the garbage bag - taken in - raised 
- to shops - but as held to that - for rae { Foon 
whatever - brought to their - view - which is impossible Bee tock and 


roll - which is low 


tired - of fighting - the 


superimposed, our florid - a : get sigs r 
so that one can’t tell what it is peop e ae 
- or remember it any more - as being | ut onese 


- their - view - as nothin: angry beforehand in 
brought to - their - view - a g ae 
but has to 
be - held - to that - as 
this is - which is impossible 


not them, or things - affront 
which was offered - as the 


l 
l 
: i : impossible in order 
- or has to be - in 
oh nee to do that 
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acting - as just, only, that - as 
him treating people with total 
contempt - pigging out 

on them - as the populace - and 
struggling - with sensation 


sensitive 


dog - runs by 
- bird - boy 
runs by 

the corner 


man - as nuance - in 
seated - walking - city 
flesh - or imposed 

- of this - view 


being the 
fur as many 
or 

horn 


barren - or - soft 

fertile landscape 

but - as that - unrelated 
or - pig, man - weak 

out - taking photographs 
- or - to itself 


as - servant - my to be - of 

very old - blind - woman 

wanting to - having dressed 

her in blue - sensation - silk - with 

hat - walking - though dependent on her 


the view itself - the 

stowaway falling from rowboat 

into the ocean - going to the other 
freighter - not from that, struggling 

with sensation - and not like anything else 


learn how to bow - you 
should bow - someone 
saying to me - and is 
right 


brought up to conceptualizing 

~ something - greenery - and then forced 
to have that or having that as nothing 

- and conceptualize again 

to - then - do that 


not from the - view - or from - 
interpreting : 

- riders - bikes - of Hell’s Angels, may 
be - in the small town 

as being nothing 


the man - who - had 

been in the traffic - bicycling 
where Id been - as him having 
- slower ~ than - the cars 

and not have that 


+ 


only - not from an event - 
of people 

by roaring - something - 
blue - and green sea - and 
to have not make struggling 
which it is 


going on the street 

- only - as wrought up - not at 
people, no one there but passersby 
- familiar sensation - struggling as 
that 


or - reversed as that - acting 

- not from in an event - hundreds of 
Hell’s Angels ~ riders - or in small town 
- or see - interpreting - which 

would - in order to - do - 

so 
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Distraction: 
(1985) 


Nada Gordon 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


AUTHOR 
ALTO 

SOPRANO 

QUEEN 

SERVANT 

NYMPH 1: JELLY 
NYMPH 2: CARP 
BYSTANDER 
ROMANTIC PHASE 


Interlude 1: [AUTHOR is near back of stage, sitting at a desk, typing. This goes on for } 


several minutes, almost until it gets boring. AUTHOR then gets up, paces, and lies down 
on the floor. After a few seconds, AUTHOR gets up again and sits on a high stool, before 


which is a high table upon which sits a large pot or “cauldron.” AUTHOR is wearing dark 4 


glasses, a black turtleneck, and a pencil behind his/her ear. AUTHOR stirs the pot with a 
large wooden spoon, and then reads the following. | 


AUTHOR: Pedestrians are pulled over the bricks by invisible leashes which, 
from an aerial viewpoint, cross diagonally. Sunglasses weigh down their skulls. 
The Spanish preacher is a radio, the radio is a poet. At the factory, one may 
taste bald poets all day for a nominal charge. Once your name is taken you 
may never reclaim it. They paint them on license plates and then use them as 
discs for throwing. Discus, discussion, talking your head off. Lose head, lose 
name, lose face. Your héad grows legs for a neck and buys scissors to cut the 


leashes. Pedestrians stop moving. Eventually they get infections. Some even get 4 


gangrene. One wonders how many of them are left-handed. 





* Anything that gives freedom from worry, grief, etc. ; diversion. OR great mental agitation; 
madness. 














! 2: Nor the dramatic tragedy restrained 
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; [AUTHOR leans back, arms crossed, then sniffs spoonful of what is in cauldron. From a 

- bookbag, AUTHOR draws out some miscellaneous objects such as cigarettes, toy soldiers, 

Jellybeans, paintbrushes, spaghetti, artificial flowers, etc., and continues stirring AUTHOR 

| rises, back to audience, and spins an instrament made of two round pieces of wood and a 
rubber band, which hums and vibrates. Exit AUTHOR.] 


} Scene 1: WARNING (on a placard) 


[This scene is performed behind a sheet in silhouette by the Voices, who reappear in the last 


| scene. One voice should be notably higher than the other, but their genders aren’t terribly 


important; they may be designated ALTO and SOPRANO if both are women, TENOR 
| and BASS if both men, or any combination thereof] 


1: And there could be snipers 


| 2: Feeding in the pines 


1: On canes of yellow and dinky 


| 2: Ever nervous in their bathhouse 


1: Or might a cad sing forward? 


| 2: Nightly braying at a spider? 


; 1: North, we will find it, 


{í 2: we will find it, 
| 1 & 2: the shame crinkling our fat. 


- 2: To rinse a puck at noontime, 


| 1: Or resort to something better, 


. 2: Perhaps oranges 


' 1: or ice plates 


y 2: or Jews. 


f 2: This then will be our folly: 
1:The ragged henpecked claws screeching mildly down a country road, 
| 2: Ora grand basket of whimpers falling off a head. 


e 2: Is there any fuel to fire better between extinguishers? 
| 1: Or find we here merely a raising soaked in dew, 
| 2: A blissful happenstance of mercy? 


f 1: These seats have not been damped 





TSR IE 
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: It wrangles with a six-pack, 

: a six-pack, 

: and bubbles off like a babysitter 
: crunching between burly teeth 


BNP Ne 


: the remnants of a Jake. 


: The lousy art leans toward us. 
: Can we reach it? 
: Do we want to? 


: It experiments with cyclones made of fences 


venrey 


: And of shiny brave cans. 


: This, then, is the cigarette of our holiness, 
: Whose spires will open 

: and magnify 

: and listen 

: as the citrus falls off the leg 


NO FP Ne Ne 


: and the pattern on a window reverses. 


1: It is clean: 

2: It is very clean, 

1: And of epic dimensions. 

1 & 2: Its trivia merges copy with lights. 


[Both voices laugh loudly and evilly. Exit Voices. 


Scene 2: A Shadow of a bee on the Page 


[A SERVANT in drab colors—khaki, grey, black—keeps his head down on the 
AUTHORS desk, which has been brought to the front of the stage. He appears to be either 
depressed or sleeping. Beside him stands a QUEEN wearing a colorful madras bedspread 
and a wig. On her other side stands a chalkboard. Under one arm she carries a globe.] 


Q: WAKE UP. 


S (sleepily): Yes, illustrious one, in just a minute. [Gets up, stretches, yawning, walks 
toward audience, looking directly at them] I’m still wavering on the brink. I 
dreamed a murderer with bunny ears was all hacked up, bleeding on snow. 
The old Chinese artist was an egg, painted chartreuse and indigo. After the 
storm there were so many animals out: foot-long earthworms drowned in 
puddles. Drowned gophers, their mouths open like idiots’. I even saw a baby 


il S: Majesty? 
| 
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| hippopotamus playing in the green-brown slime. It was so ugly. And so happy 
| until a rabid raccoon fell upon it, showing its white teeth. The raccoon must 
have been a vampire. No wonder he was compelled to wash his food.... 


Q: Be quick about it! 7 


S (to audience): It was some vision! [te QUEEN] I am now performing. [Bows to her, 
then takes out a notebook and pencil and waits expectantly. As soon as the QUEEN 
begins to talk, he scribbles furiously in the notebook, hanging on her words.] 


trying to sound extremely authoritative): Birds, except doves, cannot suck. The 
kiwi is the only bird that has a penis; the rest have bumps like GI Joe. Form 
plus content minus a squared battery unit equals decision. Freezer coils 
divided by authority equals nix. There is no such thing as a snow tiger. The 
red eucalyptus blossoms may be slashed or fashioned after primates in order to 
fumigate our world [drops globe]. You see, the museum resounds. Objectively or 
subjectively. The pine cone that fell on my crown was no product of chance, as 
are the irregular boulders which scatter this terrain. Even as the bee resembles 
buckwheat, one must pounce slowly on this territory without coming up for 
air and shivering. None of us is forced or constrained to do any of this. One 
forms a deep emotional attachment. Common ground is fruitless. 


| 

g| i Q (Puts on a pair of half-glasses and makes diagrams on the chalkboard while talking, 
| 
| 


E 
i | S: It held my interest. Ma’am. 
Q: Well then, if a dream is a rebus, what is a play? 


S (Looks at notes, then recites as if from a primer): Power, liquefaction, lassitude with its 
ribbons undone, or a garter belt on a rear view mirror. 


contemplate your banality. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | Q (w/ disdain): You ARE a closet case. Go sit beneath the bottlebrush and 
| 
| 

| S (meekly): I’d sooner draw lines, if you don’t mind. 

| 


7 Q: What dissent! Next yov’ll be silkscreening! 


| 
S: Well, we really cannot afford the worms to rot. Who would perform their 
service? A wench with a nosebone? 


Q: HA! 


1 Q: Again you presume, with your apron and featherduster, that food which is not 
poison is nonetheless solid. Go, fetch me my hourglass, my looking glass, my 
drinking glass, my form and my structure. 





aii ee 
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[SERVANT bows and exits. Offstage there is a sound of rummaging and crashing. 
SERVANT re-enters. 


S: Begging your pardon, highness, but you’ve none of those things. 


Q: Have I not? Is not a bone a hand of muscle and plastic? [didactic again] Geese 
fly in formation. Pigeons fly information. That which we call a belly does not 
collapse except by girdles. 


S (walks around QUEEN, considering her form): You are turning chunky. Uh, I mean 
charming. 


Q: HOW DARE YOU? Manifest humility, or P'll gird you with red-hot chains. 
[evilly] Downstairs—or is it upstairs?—we keep a grid of microwave, most 
horrid for features and nerve endings. [royally] We would be most happy to 
employ it. Pain, you know, is the most simple instrument. You yourself played 
it, last Christmas, under the tree. 


S (happily): Yes. There were wood chips and dolls everywhere. A moth ate my 
fingernails. My tailbone bruised on cement. 


Q: It was of course nothing compared to my Christmas at Monte Carlo. [She takes 
from her bedspread/gown a packet of play money, which she rubs all over her body and 
throws around, gesticulating hugely.| Limousines! Fur! [She starts to dance around.] 
Chips and cards and palm trees! Dancing on deck in chiffon! Dancing on 
mounds of caviar...! [She is now almost ecstatic. ] 


S: Oh yes, your royal highness, that reminds me. The bill arrived yesterday, ticking. 
[grins] 


Q (turning on him): You little viper. 
S: You hawk. 
Q: FIE. 


S (Flinching, talking defensively, but as if making prophesies): Your pearls will scatter! You 
will need an ointment. 


Q (almost screaming): QUICK! 
S (jumps up): Yes! What? 


Q (yawning): Oh, I’ve forgotten. 


[QUEEN hands bedspread to SERVANT and exits. SERVANT follows, bedspread 
draped royally over his head. Then SERVANT runs back onstage, wearing the wig, to 
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collect the globe, which he rolls across the stage. Two NYMPHS run across the stage, chasing 
the globe as if it were a ball, and exit through wings] 


Interlude 2: [Enter AUTHOR, who is wearing a large black hat. AUTHOR climbs 
on an orange crate and, holding up a bible-like book, speaks a non-language with preacherly 
LTH Pepen on the actor, the language can be entirely arbitrary sound patterns or a 
mimicry of other languages. It ought to be improvised, but it “diablo” 
san EE p ut it must repeat the words “diablo 


AUTHOR: Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than sigh and put my head 
down on the buffet in the middle of the luncheon canapés! 


[Exit AUTHOR] 


Scene 3: l [Set becomes a forest with the addition of one moss-hung tree and a silver moon 
suspended in the sky. Enter NYMPHS. Placard reads: “The Sick Nymphs” 


1: Did you smell that? 
2: Yes. Yes, I did. 
1: That’s why we're sick to our stomachs. 


2: Waddle we do now? Oh, I know. [She draws a hopscotch form imagi 
3 à , could b , 
NYMPH 1 hopscotches on it.] . pee 


2 (hands on hips, head cocked, considering): It ain’t no kinda no fish-ass thing. 
1: What, shark? 
2: Alabaster. [Hopscotches] 
1: Ow! [Puts finger in mouth] I’ve got a thorn in my paw. 
2: Lemme see. Oh, you're just being mythological again. 
& 
[Suddenly they stop hopscotching, look up at the moon, look at each other, nod, and at the 


count of three, begin howling like wolves. They get louder and louder until BYSTANDER. 
enters, wearing a business suit, and gives them each a wooden sword. They fence.) 


1: Truth! 
2: Dare! 


1: Truth! 
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l 2: Dare! i | : What’s normal about bananas? 
| i. i: Truth! | 2: They’re good fried. Have you ever had them fried? 
: 7 2: Truth! | 1: Once, but they were too greasy. ' t 
| } 1: Uh, Dare! | : You can squeeze out a lot of the grease with a napkin. 
i 2: Touché! There, I told you. | : That’s awkward at a restaurant. 
l 
il 






i 1: You did not! : How so? 
i i 2: I did! 1: Well, its rude to the chef, for one thing. 
rf | . 

| 1: You didn’t! Í 2: And how else? 






: It’s just wrong, like putting on lipstick at the table. 





; k 2: Oh don’t kick up such a fuss. 





: Oh, well then. 





1: What time is it? We have to get ready. 









H 
' | 1 & 2: The madrigal charm beaters are readying their brew for the eglantine frolic! : Why? 


2: Why what? 






a, 1: That must be what we smell. 


2: No, I think we might be pregnant. : Why should I kill them? 






: What? I didn’t say anything about killing. 





[They run offstage and return with easel and painting supplies: red, blue and yellow poster 

paint and large sheets of newsprint. They also bring a radio. They take turns painting, taping 
up their pictures in view of the audience. The NYMPH who is not painting plays the radio. | 
They may also improvise the following conversation according to what is on the radio.] 





i Maybe you should have. [pause] In a crowd, could you distinguish between us? 






: There might not be anything between us, except maybe air molecules or 
something. 





1: Fruit. I think of fruit. 






1: Hey, I really resent that. 





2: What kind of fruit? 





: Well stop processing me. 







1: Kiwis mostly, and mangoes. 





: Stop aropsing ME! 





2: Fandangos? 





: No. 






1: You're not any fun anymore. I can feel this relationship souring. [Picks up a bright 


ay 2: I thought you said fandangos. 
pink beach ball, bounces it for a while.] 






=a 
m 


: That doesn’t fit into the fruit category. It’s a dance. 






: Gimme. [Grabs ball, throws it offstage, sticks chin out at 1, who looks forlorn.] 










oranges. 1: I dyed my hair. Can you tell? 





1: No, Mangoes. 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
J ° 2: Well when I think of fruit I think of normal fruit like apples or bananas or 
| 
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2: One bone. Two bones. Middle children weep longer. fF i of Pangloss, hallelujah, hallelujah. Chunks fall off the ceiling. What a crazy 

mother. Dangerous checkbook. She wallowed in reference, the surrogate caress 
1: And he looked sunny, by sauntering in and out, suggesting drinks. The circus — 4 of volumes. She in turn irrigates the books with various fluids. Secondary, 
wasn’t sonnet, more heads reason as logic. [They sit down, crosslegged, and are quiet for despair is a shade tree, or a pretty girl packed in a green crate. 


a minute.| I’m tired. l 
[They rise and exit, B’s arm around A’s shoulders.] 


2: Sleep. 
' Scene 4: Different Brilliant Colors 
1: No. 
| [ROMANTIC PHASE enters, colorful, ragged, expressionistic, carrying a notebook. The 
2: Why not? L scene has changed to a city; instead of the NYMPHS’ tree, there is a cardboard skyscraper. 
| The moon still hangs] 
1: It stings. 


© Romantic Phase (singing): Hier soir, jai revé des colombes 
2: It will do that. 


Quand j’ai dit, “je vous aime,” 


1: I thought...that by drawing in breath I could recreate time, but the charcoal ; i - Ts ont volé. 
smudged, and I didn’t like carrying a portfolio, as if I were a marsupial, storing Quand j’ai dit, “je vous aime,” 
something. 


Ils ont volé 
2 (nodding): This elongated cultural tension, a malefic rainbow, scatters. on Avec mon coeur, avec mon Ame, avec ma vie 


Avec mon coeur, avec mon 4me, avec ma vie 
1 (Somberly): Rise and recite, it gets religious towards the end. 
VOICES (offstage): The door is a jar. 
[Exit NYMPHS, skipping slowly] 


ROMANTIC PHASE: I walk around the city, petting night cats. One forms 


Interlude 3: [AUTHOR is at desk, frustrated. Types sporadically. Sighs. Goes to stool. | a deep emotional attachment toa whole tribe of fops. This is the excellent 
Takes out of cauldron two large Styrofoam cups with lids. Enter BYSTANDER, who looks S foppery of the world. [sits for a minute looking bored] 

is i i j brings it to AUTHOR. They sip from the H 
so cers a y sip fr mee VOICES: Structures within the living human cell contribute not only to business 
ope but to life itself. 


: ; «15 
fe Wise HOEN | ROMANTIC PHASE: We must always be prepared to learn something totally 


B: What can I DO with it? go = 
Ar Teoma acanges SE VOICES: A plague upon your epileptic visage. 
|l s 
B: Readi ; E ROMANTIC PHASE: Oh, come on out. I go on crating thousands of situations 
foes 5 | for you, and you go on missing. 
A: Well, I... - ; ; : ; ; 
SE [VOICES emerge, all in grey, including skullcaps, with black sleep masks on. They pick 
.G j < various aspects of PHASE: her hair, her clothes, circling around her annoyingly, like 
B: Go on. im monkeys] 
A (clears throat, locks into trance): Disturb the peace. Talent withers in the studio. A | a woe 
tricolor balloon popped in his detached face. She folded the tabs of his clothes $l ALTO (didactic, chattering, shaking index finger): The sand that hides the prey also 
down and dressed him. When she was tired she put him back in his book. hides the hazards. There is a constantly shifting balance between attacker and 


A fire burnt it.A paper doll cannot scream in ordinary speech. What then ge prey; they have solved their lack of armor through behavior. 
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SOPRANO: Such is the human condition, spikes above the eyes and near the 
tailpin. 


ALTO: There are legions of sea creatures constantly processing the materials at the 
bottom. 


ROMANTIC PHASE (breaking away from them): Your febrile eloquence is a heap 
` of dementia—a crook of broken trees under paradise, adenoid fragments of 
negligence framing a bastion! [She writes something in her notebook.] 


SOPRANO: The fretful element! 


ALTO (pointing at RP): Each eye is at the end of a separately controlled stalk, 
making pictures in a box as the urchin evacuates a depression in the rock with 
a set of fine sharp teeth. 


ROMANTIC PHASE (looking up from her writing): Excursion is the state of having 
once been a dog. Sweet misery, how you construe it! 


[The three stand together, RP in the center, and begin doing Supremes dance steps and 
clapping their hands. RP syncopates. Enter BYSTANDER, who is blinking constantly and 


having nervous tics.| 


BYSTANDER (to audience): The culture grows on you, leaving a steaming pile of 
dots wherever it goes. 


SOPRANO (rapping in rhythm): Malformed budgies/fly out windows/meet in 
Morocco/ and disqualify 


ALTO: Green milk foreplay/ massive cardiac/ wards off bugs 
ROMANTIC PHASE: Mama you fine/cloud of fish/ monthly tension. 
[Clapping stops.] 

ALTO, SOPRANO & ROMANTIC PHASE (unison): I’ve got me eye out! 


BYSTANDER: Hey pituitary, dunk this! Longitude fires off mini-donuts, 
androgynous muscle. 


ROMANTIC PHASE: I wish I were the sort of person who understood particles. 


Science rips up mystery, and leaves a little shiny egg in its place. Ah me. 


BYSTANDER: I forget to feed back the frequent stops commensurate with the 
hectic metabolism of everyday life, which smells oddly of celery. 


ALTO: Writing idle. 
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SOPRANO: Bitch slingers. 

ROMANTIC PHASE: Fathom hen 

BYSTANDER: wet hen 

SOPRANO: dry hen . 

ROMANTIC PHASE: The first syllable. 

ALTO: The name. 

BYSTANDER: The tower. 

ROMANTIC PHASE: Cringe under tan. 

SOPRANO: Beast under bosom. 

ALTO: Figuring the wind. 

SOPRANO: Distilling the carrion. 

ROMANTIC PHASE: Midge nods out. 

ALTO: Insipid line dry for adjective cumbersome. 

BYSTANDER: Martinet sycophant xylophones ornament. 

SOPRANO: Handkerchief whimsy. 

ALTO: I dare you. 

ROMANTIC PHASE: I crow on you, fathead. 

[Exit all but ROMANTIC PHASE] 

ROMANTIC PHASE (to audience, as if these ideas are suddenly occurring to her): But 
something else is galloping or frothing. I sat here with a syllogism on my lap 
and wished to make a present of a lollipop. Anthropomorphized sparrows hit at 
each other with their wings. Home is a bedpan, a coupon or borzoi. Folkloric 
ballet for a living. Definitely sentimental, the cats are flinging their drool 


around. Monologue deteriorates, limp wristed. Hell of cool. Loud clock. 


[She sits mesmerized. Enter BYSTANDER] 


BYSTANDER: Tell me something. 
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ROMANTIC PHASE: 1 would, but that music... 
BYSTANDER: What music? 


[The music begins to be audible—it is a collage of styles, beginning perhaps first with Bach, 
blending to a tin pan alley tune to street noises to war noises, et. ROMANTIC PHASE 
listens attentively, writing. The music dies down.] - 


ROMANTIC PHASE: There. I’ve got a poem. [She pronounces the last word in two 
very definite syllables. | 


BYSTANDER: Read it. 


ROMANTIC PHASE: Midnight sun steam through rafters. Ballasts of morning 
confidential, high tailing fridge notice backtalk. Folly Europe, sleazy down 
from end or feel. Favorite usage, tree business, in tandem mar silver or dutch 
or indelible. Heady bandolier north egret fan but oyster. Mid floozy and 
gempmum, marigold wows hermeneutic forensics. Tarnish creaky, to not blast 
or bend but blanket up and around. Lamb fellows find three, intonation jump 
kinkajou. Form solvent, a liquid divine pour task which, under thigh, craves 


notice. Idle faint, canker badges of untidy, sloeboats tolling grand. Cumberbund 


rod merges headstrong bullets, dope play lording. Bad sodomy book worm 
cue, tally boarding balance, keys offer ale. Kindergarten scissor, ashes to prose 
to dialings. Asunder basket rip forge clawing vest through night giggle. Record 
fit dough seem quaint. Index rocking. Bird plasma file. Peer lock decisions, 
death feasible in wind job, points fallacy bleeding oh, oh. Transport squeamish 
scaffold, back throng easel. 

BYSTANDER: Hmmm. 


[ Voices, offstage, alternating, taunting, until ROMANTIC PHASE buries her head in her 
hands] 


SOPRANO (in three sardonic syllables): Rhyme! 

ALTO (echoing SOPRANO’ mocking intonation): Have a regular rhythm! 
SOPRANO: Describe something beautiful! 

ALTO: State a universal truth! 

[BYSTANDER waltzes across stage] 

SOPRANO: Elevate our thoughts! 


ALTO: Make us feel better! 
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SOPRANO: Teach us something! 
ALTO: Give us a broader perspective on ourselves and the world! 
SOPRANO (almost shrieking): Give us aesthetic pleasure! 


ROMANTIC PHASE (almost crying, shouting into wings): A little learning is a 
dangerous thing! [Leaves, shuffling feet, strewing confetti from a basket] 


Interlude 4 


[AUTHOR puts cover on typewriter, then turns cauldron over: it is empty. The stage is 
completely black except for the light on AUTHOR. ] 


AUTHOR: Corny tunes subvert the lovelorn. Confusion is contagious. It left us 
a present. Sad assassinations. In the vaults, things we have noticed. White steel 
doors. The peanut gallery has its arrows out. This is social dynamics. 


End 


[All characters come to front of stage and form a line. Instead of bowing, they make 
outrageous and ridiculous faces.| 
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The Birth of the Poet 
(1985) 


Kathy Acker 


ACT ONE 


[The stage looks exactly what New York City looks outside the theatre. The middle of a huge 
nuclear power plant. Dark and cavernous.] 


WHITE WW 1 (Le., World Worker 1; explaining to a potential worker.): This factory is 
the newst of the new. 


WHITE WW 2 (To the same girl.): Yes. We don’t even get paid. 

WHITE WW 1 (Before she can open her mouth.): Everything is provided for us. 
WHITE WW 2: We do everything for ourselves because we’re modern. 
POTENTIAL WORKER: Oh. [A limbless WHITE WORKER enters.] 


WHITE WW 2: We even hire limbless spasmodics. [The limbless WHITE 
WORKER is carrying ten-foot-long pipes on his head.] 


WHITE WW 1: The only thing we need to keep going is files. File of the 
workers’ medical insurance, files of the workers’ life insurance, files of the 


? s ? 
workers’ car insurance, files of the workers’ theft insurance, files of the workers 


fire insurance. 
WHITE WW 2: This is the only reason we need workers. 
POTENTIAL WOKER (Enthusiastic.): Yah! 
WHITE WW 2: Products are out-of-date. No one can afford to buy anyway. 


POTENTIAL WORKER (Or PO. W): What about the Bosses? 


WHITE WW 1: They’re on salary like the rest of us. The business pays for 
everything. 
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WHITE WW 3 (Talking to a visiting RICH MAN who” coked-up.): We make 
energy! 


WHITE WW 1: Coal is obsolete and dirty. Oil almost brought the world to 
its knees begging for survival. This new energy will drive millions of new 
machines forever and ever. We are creating it. Nuclear mixed with solar energy 
allows the possibility of worldly existence. 

WHITE WW 2: We need solid capable workers. We need workers who can 
understand what we’re doing. Who will work harder because there is nothing 
to work for. [The underground cavern grows darker, areas of shifting hall-light, huge 


cavernous pillars like the rocks in the ancient Roman days, machines, just huge shapes.] 


WHITE WW 2: Production continues uninterrupted. We will never again allow a 
shortage of energy in the modern world. 


RICH COKED-UP VISITOR (Turning around to WHITE WW 2.): And what if 
this place should blow up? [WHITE WW 2 doesn’t answer] 


WHITE WW 4 (To WHITE WW 5.): What d’you want now? We were just 
betting on the temperature of the air outside. 


WHITE WW 5: I got a report from the factory. 

WHITE WW 4: Your machine? 

WHITE WW 5: Some fission material is missing. 

WHITE WW 4: Where? 

WHITE WW 5: During the process. 

WHITE WW 4: A leak? 

‘WHITE WW 5: Probably a computer mistake. 

Ww. HITE WW 4: Has it happened more than once? 

WHITE WW 5: I’ve been watching steadily. For five hours now. 
WHITE WW4: There’s nothing wrong with the computer? 
WHITE WW 5 (Slightly panicking): I'd better find out. 

RICH COKED-UP VISITOR: The world’s ending! The world’s ending! 


[In a corner of the factory. 
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SHADOW 1: Please love me. 

SHADOW 2: I can’t love you anymore. I’m pooped. 

SHADOW 1: I’m so desperate for you. I’ve been traveling all over the world. Well, 
in San Francisco. Being in San Francisco is so boring it’s like being everywhere 
in the world. I’ve got to have you TIl even brandish a whip to get you. 

SHADOW 2: You’ve never gone that way before. 

SHADOW 1: I’m growing up. 

RED WW 1: Report from third workshop—production one point below quota. 

RED WW 2: Report from fifth workshop—production two points below quota. 


RED WW 3: Report from fifth computer—fission leakage up three points. 


RED WW 4: Control stations on fourth level register reduced energy production. 
By performance up to twelve behind target. 


RED BOSS: Whose fault is it? 

RED WW 1: All computers work perfectly. 

RED WW 2: All seismographs work perfectly. 

RED WW 3: All cyclotrons work perfectly. 

RED WW 4: All Browning effects work perfectly. 

[The RICHVISITOR starts taking off his clothes and shits on the floor) 
BLUE WW 1: Report from the first workshop—all alarms sounding. 


BLUE WW 2: Report from the second workshop—all transport buses racing from 
their sheds. i 


BLUE WW 3: All workers while trying to escape under total discipline and time 
cards. 


BLUE WW 4: Steady food supply with generous priorities while collapse of 
workers at gauge-pedal lever. 


BLUE MOSS: Movement becomes autonomous for survival. Excessive duration 
of the one action stops the body from digesting. Poison piles up. 
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TRANSLUCENT WW: Power in its essence is in no way material, it has no 
essence at all in a philosophical sense, and it is an apparently unnameable 
figment of the imagination. 


[Slowly, the large window glass is cracking. After this cracking sound, all is totally still, 
suddenly BAM BAM BAM (very rhythmical). Nuclear-solar leakage looks gray and red. The 
whole stage blows to bits and the play is over] 


BLACK WW1: TI bet ya’ the nuclear leakage factors is up fifteen points. 
BLACK WW 2: Twenty. 

BLACK WW 1: How much? 

BLACK WW 2: Ten. 

BLACK WW 1: Fuck you. Look at the weather outside. Nothing’s wrong there. 


[They all look through the now totally opaque because so shattered and splintered panes of 
the huge windows,] 


BLACK WW 3: TI take both of you on for as much as you want that leakage is 
up fifty points. 


BLACK WW 2: What're ya’ doing? 


BLACK WW 1: I’m calling WEATHER to find out how much nuclear leakage is in 
the air. 


BLACK WW 4: The phone lines aren’t working. 


[The squawkings of peacocks kangaroos ostriches and leopards can be heard slightly. The 
workers fall down dead.| 


LAST WW: Report from control-room: this is the end of the world. 


[There is just rubble and smoke. Out of this rubble rises, 


a 
ACT TWO 


PM THINKING ABOUT YOU RIGHT NOW AND I’VE BEEN THINKING 
ABOUT YOU FOR DAYS WHEN I JERK OFF I SEEYOUR FACE AND 
PM NOT GOING TO STOP WRITING THIS CAUSE THEN I’LL BE AWAY 
FROM THIS DIRECTNESS THIS HAPPINESS THIS ISNESS WHICH IS. 
AT THE SAME TIME I’M NEVER GOING TO HAVE ANYTHING TO 

DO WITH YOU AGAIN. BECAUSE YOU, EVEN IF IT IS JUST CAUSE OF 
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CIRCUMSTANCES, WON’T LOVE ME.THIS ISN’T THE SITUATION. 
I’M BEING A BABY AS USUAL.THERE ARE COMPLICATIONS. ARE 
SHADES, HUES, NEVER EITHER-OR, THE SHADES ARE MEANINGS, 
COME OUT, YOU ROTTEN COCKSUCKER 


1 
TO THE DOOR 


CYNTHIA (The whore): Why aren't you grabbing my cunt every chance you get? 
I love fucking in public streets and why are you telling me you want to be 
friends and work with me more than you care about sex with me, but you 
don’t want FOR ANY REASONS to cut out the sex? Do you want to own me 
without owning me? [Cynthia leaves to search for PROPERTIUS, her boyfriend. 
It’s night. She finds him.] Why don’t you take me? I’ve only got five minutes. 
Why does it have to last beyond these grabbing actions. Oh I believe in love 
that thing that is impossible to happen. [A bones-sticking-out cow drags a cart of 
glittering religious objects past a dead murderer over the bumpy street.] And you're 
fat and ugly and I’m more beautiful than you and I’ve got more money and I 
can earn more in five minutes in this world: you should be taking ME out to 
dinner. Here’s a hole in the window we can climb through to where we can fuck. 


PROPERTIUS (Rubs his cock): When I was a kid, I used to use a bottle with some 
thing in it. Now I’ve got cunts, but cunts have women attached to them. By 


Augustus’s nose! I’m a man! The best wet dream I had was in highschool, I was_| 


fucking this girl I desperately wanted to fuck her hole disappeared I still kept 
shoving rubbing up against her. I woke up and I was pounding into the bed. 
Actually I don’t want you to have anything to do with me. I just want split 
open red and black pussy. 


CYNTHIA: Why don’t you let me go? I want to go back to that non-existing 
where I can do what I want. 


PROPERTIUS: I like you a lot. [CYNTHIA pisses on PROPERTIUS.] 


CYNTHIA: That doesn’t work. If I let you make all the decisions, you'll be my 
father. 


PROPERTIUS: I don’t want to make any decisions. People tell me what to do 
very easily and I won’t stand being told what to do, so I avoid people. 


CYNTHIA (Deciding in herself): He’s never going to give me what I want, but 
I'll still fuck him. [Theyre standing in front of a huge partly opened window behind 
which is black space.] 


CYNTHIA: Q.K. baby. Jump. What’s the matter with you, are you too fat to 
jump? I’ve got five minutes. You're going to be a creep and not do anything, 
I’m scared too, I want it. Flesh is it. Your lips are it. 


~ 
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PROPERTIUS: Isn’t that the guy on the corner waiting for you? 
CYNTHIA: That’s why we’ve got only five minutes. 


2 
AT THE DOOR’S EDGE 


[During the night, these streets very narrow dirty uneven rocks no way to be sure 
of your footing much less direction as for safety all sorts of criminals or rather people who 
have to survive hiding under one level of stone or behind an arcade you can’t even see just 
standing there. No way to tell the difference between alive and dead. Criminalities which 
are understandable mix with religious practices, for people have to do anything to satisfy that 
which can no longer be satisfied 

We shall define sexuality as all that which can’t be satisfied 

(Simultaneous contrasts, extravagances, incoherences, half-formed misshapen thoughts, 
lousy spellings.) 

Elegance and completely filthy sex fit together. Expectations which can’t be satiated.] 


CYNTHIA: Just why are you fucking me? You’ve got a girlfriend named Trick 
and you love her. According to you, she’s satisfied with you and you with her. 
[PROPERTIUS is staring blankly at the door] I’m sick of being nice to you. So 
what if you want a girl who’ll consider you her top priority and yet’ll never 
ask you for anything? I can’t be her. [PROPERTIUS is staring blankly at the 
door and scratching his head.) DON’T FUCK ME CAUSE YOU LIKE MY WORK. LEAVE ME 
ALONE. This is the only way I can directly speak to you cause you're autistic. 


PROPERTIUS: Oh little cunt door 
I love you so very very much. 


CYNTHIA: Well, everyone wants to fuck me so I tell you I’m sick of this life. 
Who cares if you're another person waiting at my door. You're just another 
man and you don’t mean shit to me. 


| PROPERTIUS: Please, cunt, I’m cold and TIl be the best man for you. I know 


you're fucking someone else that’s why you won’t let me near you. You cheap 
rags stinking fish who wants anything to do with corpses anyway? [To himself] 
And thus I tried to drown my mourning. 


CYNTHIA: This is the door out I want, goddamn you. Now I’m dead: 


I want 


One. My mother father and grandmother are dead. Fuck that. 

Two. When my mother popped off, afterwards, she lay in this highly 
polished wood coffin in the most expensive funeral house in New York 
City—where all the society die after they’re dead—Frakg, everything was real 
but there are times real is fake, flowers, tons of smells, wood halls polished like 
fingernails, rabbi or preacher asks me, “Do you know anything good I can say 
(you have to say something: Say SOMETHING!) over your mother’s mutilating 
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mutilating body?” (it being understood that all society people are such pigs 
that...) and I tell him how beautiful she is; no one cries they’re there to stare 
at me as I make my blind way through the narrow ailse to number how 
hysterical I am did I really love her? The beginning of the funeral: the family 
lawyer, having walked over to me, shakes my lapels, “Where are the 800 IBM 
shares?” “What 800 IBM shares?” “There are 800 missing IBM shares and no 
one knows how your mother died. I thought she might have given them to 
you.” “She never gave me a penny.” 

Three. I do everything for sexual love. What a life it’s like I no longer 
exist cause no one loves me. So when I die, I'll die because you'll know that you 


caused me to die and you'll be responsible. That’s what my death’ll do to you and 


you'll learn to love. I’m teaching you by killing myself. 

Four. You're gonna have to die too. You'll be like me. You'll be where I 
now am. Your cock~bone will lie in my cunt-bone. 

Five. This is why life shits: because you're gonna love me the second 
I leave you flat. Sexuality comes from repression. In the long run, nothing 
matters. This is the one sentiment that makes me happy. 

Please be nice to me. 


BARBARELLA: You’ve got to own a man who has money. 
DANIELLE: I want money and power. 


CYNTHIA & BARBARELLA (Agreeing): Money and sex are definitely the main 
criteria. 


DANIELLE: Sex? 


CYNTHIA: I think I want a wife who has a cock. You understand what I mean. 
I don’t understand why men even try to deal with me like I can be a wife, 
and then bitch at me and hurt me as much as possible cause I’m not. Who'd 
ever think I’m a wife? Do you think I’m a wife? [BARBARELLA giggles.] But 
when I’m sexually open, I totally change and this real fem part comes out. 


BARBARELLA: I want a husband. No. I take that back. I want someone who'll 
support me. 


CYNTHIA: Good luck. 

BARBARELLA: I’m both the husband and wife. Even though none of us is 
getting anything right now, except for Danielle who’s getting everything, our 
desires are totally volatile. 


DANIELLE: I can’t be a wife. I can be a hostess. If I’ve got lots of money. 


CYNTHIA: I think if you really worship sex, you don’t fuck around. Danielle 


fucks around more than any of us and she’s the one who doesn’t care about sex. 4} 


` 
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| BARBARELLA: Most men don’t like sex. They like being powerful and when 


you have good sex you lose all power. 


CYNTHIA: I need sex to stay alive. 


| [A street in Rome. The sky’s color is deep dark blue. One star can be seen. Very little can be 


seen on this street—just different shades of black.} 


3 
INSIDE 


Now we're fucking: 
I don’t have any finesse I’m all over you like a raging blonde leopard and 


/ I want to go more raging I want to go snarling and poisoning and teasing eek 
eek, curl around your hind leg pee, that twig over there, I want your specific piss 


shuddering out of your cock. I want you to help me. I need help. 
Take off your clothes. Clothes imprison. Clothes imprison legs and mouths 


"and red teeth still shudder too much, taking off our clothes, 


Why don’t you ever once do something that’s now allowable? I mean 


+ goddamnit. 


Hit me. 

Do anything. 

Do something. 

Sow this hideousness opposition blood to everyone proud I want to knock 


| Ken over with a green glass I want to hire a punk to beat up Pam I will poison 


your milk if you don’t leave your girlfriend. 
Sex is public The streets made themselves for us to walk naked down them 


Take out your cock and piss over me. 


The threshold is here. Commit yourself to not-knowing. Legs lie against legs. 


| Hairs mixing hairs and here, a fingerpad, a space, a hand, a space, hairs mixed with 
f hairs. 


Go over this threshold with me. 
Thumb, your two fingers pinch my nipples while your master bears down on 
me. Red eyes, stare down on the top of my eyes. Cock, my eyes are staring at you 


lm pull out of the brown hairs. Red eyes, now you're watching your cock pull out 
ime of the strange brown hairs. Thumb, your two fingers pinch my nipples while your 


master bears down on me. 


Now you've gone away: 
Joel whom I thought hated me saw me every other day and Rudy whom I 
thought the worst that is the meanest of my boyfriends always called me every 


' other day or let me call him and I don’t know reality. Peter who lives with another 
_ girl three thousand miles away from me and he adores her phones me at least once 
a month. 


This guy obviously doesn’t care about me. 
But when he looks at me, I know there’s a hole in him he loves me. No he 
doesn’t. I can’t do anything in the world until I know whether he loves me or not. 
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I have to learn whether he loves me or not. 

You might just as well accept you're in love with him because if you give him 
up just cause he doesn’t adore you enough, you'll have nothing. In the other case, 
there’s a one percent chance you'll keep touching his flesh. 


| The street of Dogs. Two lines of houses lead to Renaissance perspective. These 
lines are seemingly-only-surface connected three-storey townhouses. A sun and a 

three-quarter moon hang fakely over one townhouse. Common household objects 

such as lamps, a part of a table, half of a torn plastic rose kitchen curtain take up 

| some of the window space. Outside a townhouse, a dog leans over her basket of 

laundry. Two dogs, one leaning farther out of his wondow than the other, open 

| their mouths to howl. Their teeth are sharp and white and they have very long red 

f tongues. One dog over her basket of wash gossips with another dog. Two young 

dogs are mangling each other next to the curb. On each side of the street the tall 

» thin windows form a long row. 









































CYNTHIA (sitting at her dressing-table in her little apartment overlooking the middleclass 
Roman whores’ section, is dressing her hair): That goddamn son-of-a-bitch I hope 
he goes to hell I hope he gets POISONED wild city Docs should drive their 
thousands of TEETH-FANGS through his flesh a twelve-year-old syphilitic named 
Janey Smith should wrap her cunt around that prick I hate that prick those 
fingers I hate black hair I want his teeth to rip themselves out in total agony I 
want his lips to dry up in Grand Canyon gulfs I want him PARALYZED never to 
be able to move again and to be conscious of it: 

Now, louse, you'll learn. You'll learn what it is not to know. I want you to learn 
what it is to want like fire. The driest and coldest dry ice: the top of your head — 
will burn and the rest of your body will freeze shake muscles will cramp as 
they do when they’re not yet used to the bedless floor, at night, you will know 
agony. 

You must learn what it is to want. 

I’m a whore who’s unable to hold in and repress her emotions. 


CYNTHIA (Barks like a dog): I can’t help myself anymore I’m just a girl I didn’t 
ask God to be born a girl. If I think realistically, I know I’m an alien existant. I 
hate everyone in the world. But I can’t think. You're just so cute. I have to get 
you out of my body because you're a disease. I don’t want to and why should 
I? I want this sweet thing that is you. I’m going to go after you, aching sore, (I 
don’t care what your reaction is to me), because why not, darling. 


| [Cynthia walks up to Propertius’s door and sits in front of it. The door doesn’t move. A big 
| bald-headed man opens the door lays his palms on the doorway. Cynthia goes away.] 


PROPERTIUS (decides he doesn’t want to fuck CYNTHIA again): How can such a 
stinking fish, a cunt who was experienced what it is to be the wish-fulfillment } 
of many men, hordes of men, more men than promote the Great Ceasar, be ` 

innocent? Moreover she’s had such a poverty-regulated life, she can’t have the 

life in her to give me the female elegance and beauty I deserve. 
My girlfriend on the other hand, if anyone ever hurts me, is going to have to 

i murder him. For me. When I’m dying from a worn-out liver punctured guts 

it three punches in the face and dirty track marks because I’ve lived life to the 

l hilt, my girlfriend will commit suicide. ; 

As a whore, Cynthia goes from man to man because she’s no man’s possession. So 
there’s no possibility I’m going to love her and, if I fuck her, it’s just cause she’s } 

* an open cunt. Women’ libbers are right when they want to get rid of all you 

J9 whores by locking you up. 


f You alone born from my most beautiful carecure for grief 
t Shuts out since your fate “COME HERE OFTEN” 

| Fiction by my will will become the most popular form 

| Propertius, yoyr forgiveness, peace, Peter, yours. 

| to redefine the realms of sex so sex 

f I'm crawling up the walls for you. 

3 I must face facts I’m not a 

t female. I must face facts I can’t be loved. I must 

+ face facts I need love to live. Hello, walls. 

| How're you doing today? Hello, my watch. Please watch 

F over Propertius, you are here because I will 

į never get near him again. He is now forbidden 

| territory. 

CYNTHIA: I’ve been waiting for you. t [CYNTHIA lies down on the street and sticks razor blades up her arms. The bums ask her 


, l -if She needs a drink.] 
PROPERTIUS: What the h...[Grabbing the other girl into him.] Oh, hello. I’m busy 


now. | CYNTHIA: Madness makes an alcoholic sober, keeps the most raging beast in an 


invisibly locked invisible cage, turns seething masses of smoke air calm white, 
takes a junky off junk as if he’s having a pleasant dream, halts that need FAME 
that’s impossible. 

I am only an obsession. Don’t talk to me otherwise. Don’t know me. Do 
you think I exist? 

Watch out. Madness is a reality, not a perversion. 


CYNTHIA: I just wanted to see you. 
PROPERTIUS: I’m busy with someone now. I’ll give you a call tomorrow. 


CYNTHIA: Please. [There’s nothing she can do.) O.K. [PROPERTIUS and his 
girlfriend walk into the house. One of the dogs on the street starts barking.] 
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Among the women, free yet timorous, addicted to late hours darkened rooms 
gambling indolence, sparing of words, all they needed was an allusion. 

I reveled in the quickness of their half-spoken threats more like the violent 
excitement of a teenager who doesn’t know what he feels. These exchanges as if 
once the slow-thinking male is banished every message from woman to woman is 
clear and overwhelming are few in kind and infallible. 

The first time I dined in her place, three brown tapers dipped waxen tears in 
tall candlesticks without dispelling the gloom. A low table, from the Orient, offered 
a pell-mell of les hors d’oeurve—strips of raw fish rolled upon glass wands, foie 
gras, shrimps, salad seasoned with pepper and cranberry—there was a well-chosen 
Piper Heidsieck brut and very strong Russian Greek and Chinese alcohols. I didn’t 
believe I’d become friends with this woman who tossed off her drink with the 
obliviousness with which a person in the depths of opium watches his hand burn. 

The “master” is never referred to by the name of woman. We seemed to be 
waiting for some catastrophe to project herself into our midst, but she merely kept 
sending invisible messengers laden with jades, enamels, laquers, furs...From one 
marvel to another...Who is the dark origin of all this nonsense? 

“Tell me, Renée. Are you happy?” 

Renée blushed, smiled, then abruptly stiffened. 

“Why, of course, my dear Colette. Why would you want me to be unhappy?” 

“I didn’t say I wanted it,” I retorted. 

“I’m happy,’ Renée explained to me, “but the sexual ecstasy is so great, I’m 
going to be physically sick.” 


4 
ON THE NATURE OF ART 


PROPERTIUS: If you read every poem in every anthology of Greek poetry, you 
wouldn’t read one poem in which the character of the woman who’s loved is 
described or matters. 

That’s cause women are goddamn sluts. They’re goddamn sluts because the 
only thing they’ve got going for them are their cunts. 

The worse thing about women is all these emotions. Take the hole I 
slept with last night. Sure, she moaned hard when I stuck my dick in her. But 
did she have any idea that I didn’t feel? Sure, I’m a macho pig. Why should 
I pretend I’m something I’m not I care about art. Everything but art is a 
second-class existent. 

Art, you are the black hole of vulnerability, you take everything from me 
and are not human. You can take me whenever you want me. A human has to 
care for one thing. l 

I use whatever I can get from women. I maul the need they offer me. I 
increase their anguish or insecurity and horniness to elephantine proportions. i 
So the ugly is left with the ugly and consciousness’ unavoidable anguish is as it - 
is in me. 4 

My writing will cure you of your suffering. I teach young girls how to 
win the love of men who don’t love them. I teach boys how to endure the 
lacerations of long red fingernails stuck in their face flesh and how to watch 


5 


` 
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AUGUSTUS (Through the lips of his literary counselor MAECENAS. ): You're not 
a poet and you're not a real man because you write about emotion. Men are 
people who take care of the world, who care that people get enough to eat, 
who stop the greedy hawks at least from seizing more power and underhanded 
control. 

Artists who are men have to change the world. When they start paying 

attention to emotions, what are emotions?, they're helping the power hawks 
destroy the social bonds people need to live. 


PROPERTIUS: Then my writing destroys social bonds so that’s who I am. 


MAECENAS: You're speaking stupidly, pettily, and you're too smart to take this 
position. Writing is not about egotism. 


PROPERTIUS: One day, Maecenas, you're going to realize you're not rational 
and then, suddenly ignorant desperate, you'll leave your politics and run to me, 


[Turns away from MAECENAS, ] 


away from anything public, 

the art-world: a salon resplendent with gilding and illuminations. One has 
just revealed original talent and with this first portrait of his shows himself 
the equal of his teacher. A sculptor’s chatting with one of those clever satirists 
who refuse to recognize merit and think they’re smarter than anyone else. The 
people talk about how they earn money or who’s becoming famous. All for 
good reason are grasping. Since the only ideas are for sale, none are mentioned. 
A few women are existing to maintain the surface that heterosexuality is still 
conceivable. Eyes never see 

mouths faces are talking to 

away from the art-world, 


You can say I write stories about sex and violence, with sex and violence, and 
therefore my writing isn’t worth considering because it uses content much 
less lots of content and all the middle-range people or moralists say I’m a 
disgusting violent sadist. Well, I tell you this: 

Prickly race, 

wo know nothing except how to eat your own hearts with 

envy, you don’t eat cunt, 

writing isn’t a viable phenomenon anymore. Everything has been said. All 
these lines aren’t my writing: Philetas’s Demeter far outweighs his long old 
woman, and of the two, it’s his little pieces of shit I applaud. May the crane- 
who-delights-in-the-Pygmies’-blood’s flight from Egypt to Thrace be so 
long, like me in your arms, endless endless grayness, may the death shots the 
Massagetae’re directing against a Mede be so far: what is here: desire violence 
will never stop. Go die off, you, you destructive race of the Evil Eye, or learn 
to judge poetic appearance by art: art is the elaborating of violence. Don’t look 
to me to want to change the world. I’m out of it. 
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But if there hadn’t been between you the two the dark streets, the risks, and the old Í 


man you had just abandoned, had there been no danger, would you have hurried 
so eagerly? 


5 
CONVERSATIONS TO PEOPLE WHO AREN’T HERE 


PROPERTIUS (To CYNTHIA who isn’t in front of him.): I know you’ve been 
going through hell because I’ve been refusing to speak to you. 

I know the moment I stopped talking to you, you slit your wrist (you did 
that just cause when you were in your teens you regularly cut your arms with 
a razor blade to show yourself you were horror), then more seriously you got 
an ovarian infection because your ovaries had been rejected. You tried I know 
you tried you did avoid me (except when you phoned ten times a day, my 
girlfriend answered the phone and you hung up.) 

Listen, Cynthia. I fucked so many girls I took them up to this penthouse 
sauna and swimming pool someone had lent me. Beautiful girls pass each 
other on the stairway. Limbs disappear in the shadow, and there’s nothing else. 


[About his new girlfriend to CYNTHIA who isn’t in front of him.] The more I knew 
she was fucking every man she’d meet through me, the more I’d do anything for 
her—crazed because I knew every move she made was part of her leaving me. 
Then it stopped; she ran away with her other boyfriend. 
I want you, Cynthia. 
If you don’t give your total flesh and everything else over to me, slimy 
bitch, may you drink raw oyster-like blood—you now living on your dead 


grandmother's capitalistic hoard—may whatever food your lips and smell come | 


near stink of shit-filled guts, human, always always you regret everything you 


seem to yourself to be. Your thoughts are wild fantasies. Wild fantasies eat you, } 


hole. Looking everywhere looking everywhere looking everywhere looking 
everywhere: each human is so stupid it’s a ravenous wolf. Long red pointed 
fingernails will separate the cunt lip flesh, then dig into the soft purple, and 
around the protrusion of the nipple right there, another fingernail. 

This is why you can’t run away from me. There’s only obsession. 

Love will turn on the lover and gnaw. 


[On his knees, to CYNTHIA who isn’t in front of him.] Last night I had this dream, 
Cynthia. You stood over me. The ring I had given you, your finger, the white palm 
outstretched. You said these following words to me: 


CYNTHIA: I didn’t mean to tell you your girlfriend was fucking around, but (1) 
you had just told me I wasn’t a female because I have a “career” and because 
Pm not a female no man will love me. That hurt. (2) You set up the terms of 
the relationship, but I was thinking about you all the time so you said STAY 
RATIONAL but I wasn’t rational: this was confusing to me. I explained my 
identity-desperation by telling you I had known your girlfriend was two- 
timing you that’s why I let myself love you. But the second I mentioned the 
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first word, explosion!, so I backed off I just heard gossip, the gossip was old she 
wasn't fucking anyone else. I’m wrong to listen to gossip. Let me be hurt. (3) I 
said “Propertius is no more,” but my body reacted: I cut a razor blade through 
my flesh so I could see the flesh hole revealing two thin purple-blue-gray 
wires which frightened and reminded me of my mother’s chin three days after 
ee committed suicide, the body gets sick. I’m not a woman who takes shit, 
ut 

Why do I like you so much? I like you so much you're necessary to the 
continuing of my existence right now and I don’t understand this at all, I just 
know it’s true. 


PROPERTIUS: Cynthia walked away from me, and I woke up. [To CYNTHIA 
who isn’t in front of him] I don’t want you, slut, because desire is mad and I don’t 
want to be mad. 


ACT THREE 
ALI GOES TO THE MOSQUE 
(AT FIRST THERE IS ONLY LANGUAGE AND NOTHING ELSE.) 
De) o fete - - 
Aya bazar dur ast? Naxeir, xanom, sorx nist vali marg ast. 
Is the bazaar far? No, Mrs., it’s not red it’s dead. 


Niz mive hast. l 
There’s fruit too. 


Bazar besiar ziba st. 
The bazaar is very beautiful. 


Towi È pu ome Lil 
Aya mive sorx ast? 
Is the fruit red? 


roe (ee 12 3, ls f 
; Gwl WS eS pI, 4 
Bali, xanom, xeili geran ast. 
Yes, Mrs., it’s very expensive. 


DEONET o) ps Gås wl jo 


Magar in gusht morde nist? 
Isn’t this meat dead? 


oy . > >.) Le te 
wg odo, P~ ls A 
Naxeir, xanom, morde nist. 
No, Mrs., it isn’t dead. 








i 
i 
i 
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S Cb lL I o BL Lf 
Aya bank dar in bazar hast? 
Is there a bank in this bazaar? 
E sja 4 
Cwl Cpe ¢ p5 b, Ë 
Bali, xanom, sorx ast. 
Yes, Mrs., it is red. 


T wb 319,’ hl 
Aya mardan hast? 
Are there males? 


(THE ARAB WOMAN’S SONG FOR HER LOVER WHO IS FAR FROM 
HER.) 


ee 267.4 a [on ar ar q 
sL st pits 6 ot ls oia jz by 
S Gl Keto al 33 she? Ss 0),/5 59 Eliz! 
Aya hesse beneferate valedein va betanaffore bi entehae 
etjema’ parvarde bi dardhae vedad hamishe ast? 
Is feeling fed on parental distaste forever social disdain 
always without the pangs of love? 
r ea 2 ra rae i 
Sel alos plo ste paid’? Ca ae jl a3. a 
Aya xod az seresht doshmane javadane vedad am? 
Am I by nature the lifelong enemy of love? 


baða ¢ ilu; vz WYlo 


Dalanha cun zendanha va mahkameha 
The labyrinth 


Kuihaye qatelan 
Alleyways of murderers 


£ el lit usted at 
Aya hamishe tanha am? 
Am I always alone? 


ay 
Las 
Bitch 
Talxi 
Bitterness 


j vali zabanra dadaram. 
but I don’t have a tongue. 


| Tab’id xosh ast. 
f Banishment is pleasant. 


| Farar az zaleman mojaz ast. 
k Flight from tyrants is O.K. 


Í Zaleman ki st? 
| Who are the tyrants? 


Í safar az vos’athaye goh, 
traveling through realms of garbage, 


F otumobile morde hast 
+ “There’s a car wreck.” 


Xateranaman namidanim. 
t Our minds don’t know. 


Xilas 586 31439 s 


Toye koudan, beto ’asheq namibashad. 
E You dummy, he doesn’t love you. 


Beto hame cirza miguyuam 
Í I tell you everything 


p15 1 ak5 Js 


Cul prose Mes 5 


7 


uu l re 
7 re 5» 35307 


+ Beruye xod ruye mara beband 
| Link my face to your face 


Gut les SU f 14 


Fou slits 


. Ču 0) Jsi 


JU sles" ax iD fs 


f Xarcange daraxshan be portogali 
A phosphorescent crab 


ó 2 E n 7. 
othe 3 PEFS J 


| Valedeine xodra farar mikonim. 
We're fleeing our parents. 


»pildaad Jl) bs 





` 
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To ingadr qarib i: hickas beto ’asheq namibashad. 
You're such a freak: no one loves you. 


03 5 Cus 92 | ila fs 2p sbe 


Shahrhaye ’arabi qaribanra dust nadarand. 
The Arab cities don’t like strangers. 


eg ~ % “a 
Qaribi ’ashege mara kosht. 
A monster has killed my love. 
plate 1,235 gól $2, page 
Jesme morde’e ’ashege xodra mibinam. 
I see my lover's dead body. 
. 3TA al was jd 
Hanuz aqabe u mijuyam. 
I’m still looking for him. 
T 4 Caan d 2 
pale 53)? oi J? Je 
Man dar zendegye dardi miayam. 
I come in a life of pain. 
8 


(IT’S POSSIBLE TO SEE THE STAGE.) 
Gulati! oyw uS ibis 


Xeyabanha xeili seyah inja st. 
The streets here are very black. 


ET 
Dalanhaye zendanha va mahkameha 
The labyrinth 


EuJ) wl 


7)¢ 


This height 


ola J o £5 3) 


That academy 


Ls 


Towers exposing the dead 


r 


£ Pichaye pasttar roushan nist. 
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aS 4 ati’ ts 
Square or round 

ee oe 
No door 

Ibr b y 
No draughtsmen 

EE 34 
Open closed 

Spe Jat 
Obelisk refractory 

Gaul oeh y A 
The city’s endless 

Cug Sle ais 
The map isn’t clear 

Swf 238 öy oI 
The building is deep. 

Gul oSls ag5 oT 


| An kuce saket ast. 


That street is still. 


i Sefidi harja st. 


Whiteness is all-over. 


Cugel, pin JE Eas 


f  Emaratha shekle monazzame riazist. 
f The buildings are regular mathematical shapes. 


Sw Gl fwal> aT olas ST 


| An,’emarate abi dadsara’ist. 
+ That blue building is a courthouse. 


. . Sh 1 Ptos 1 
Cust ug » pod sly. 
The lower corners aren’t light. 


X s'po Yh sb, 


Í Pellekan bala miravad. 
° The steps rise. 
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Cound oak jë WEL 
Pellekan tarik nist. 
The steps aren't dark. 


r . 7 Pm, 
Cul 5b Dla] sleictc 

Sahnhaye asman baz ast. 

The sky’s couryards’re open. 


Cuf AS 
Tiz ast. 
It is sharp. 


Gal pio g 2,40. tl 


In mard bi maqz ast. 
This man’s lobotomized. 


Cw xy as ARS 1, pis 


Maqz ra koshtan xeili bad ast. 
Lobotomy is horrible. 


> : *, 
In mard ’Ali ostadi st. 
This man, Ali, is an artist. 


Gites EE dz 


Kucek va lalimi st. : 


He’s small and Jewish. 

DP Shi S. SLs D 
In Yahudian bi maqzan and. 
These Jews have no minds. 


Gaunt S yi RSy> ST 


An juxe shahr kalimi st. 


That ghetto is Jewish. 

CAT A 
"Arabi tahudi st. 
An Arab is a Jew. 


yy, P L Jo Gul Ils b 
*Ali javan ast vali madarash pir. 
Ali is young but his mother’s old. 
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s aye Ages ST vagina J 


| Ali mifahmad an kuce quarib v ’ajib ast. 
Ali senses, that street is strange and wonderful. 


` Ketabforushye kalimi qalil ast. 
' The Jewish bookstore is small. 


Sul dypl oh iF L L 


| Aya yahudian az ’araban bahushtar and? 


Are Jews more educated than Arabs? 


Laa 2,2 lel liw orl 


| In so’alha ’Ali ra dard mikonad. 
$ These questions pain Ali. 


Ali writes a letter to his mommy, 


The day of Reagan’s 
attempted assassination 


Dear Mom, 


Your guts stink. J hate your hair. You must be an Arab cause you have such a 
large nose. All Arabs are without intelligence. You don’t understand my personality 
because I don’t have a personality: I am shifty sneaky devious worthless anonymous 
wormlike and you’ve been looking for a real assassin. You want your son to be 


|- someone: to grow up and rip out people’s guts for money or send poor people 
im to jail for money or tell people all of whom listen what reality is. I’m just like 


everyone else. 
Smelling your flesh when you are with me is agony because you do not love 


i= me. We are so different we should hate each other and besides you’re a power- 


monger like all Arabs. We are so unlike each other, mom, even though we fuck, the 
universe must have been totally sick when it made us. The universe must be totally 
sick to make us, the two of us, the same blood. 

We Are going to have to kill each other because there is no other way out of 
this relationship. 

I am banging open my head against.my livingroom wall. Any pain helps 
soften the dry ice needles surrounding and stabbing my right eye swelling up the 
soft gush around my appendix squeeze my sex muscles into tiny steel pins your 
presence causes me. 

I think you're a real good person and I wouldn’t shoot anyone else, I only 
shot you cause everyone in the world hates you. I do what anyone wants me to. 
This is the agony. I can’t be real anymore. I can’t be—much less who—not even 
what I want. I am total powerlessness. What do you know about agony? I had to 
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shoot you. Everyone knows everything about total agony and the world is 
writhing. 
Are we supposed to have sex, mom, even though you’re dead? 
Your son, 


Al. ontrack Hinkle, Jr. 


Ali Warnock Hinkley, Jr. 4 


“Ali so’al mikonad aged ra oe st? 
Ali asks, Where is the mosque? 


Joke ao Gaile jis p> 
Guf Gel Cams Ags ST Gite 


Ketabforush pasox midehad, naxeir, passare motaqalleb, an kuce nist, in ast. 
The bookstore man replies, No, creepy boy, it is not that sidestreet, it is this 
sidestreet. 


Masjed mohemm ast. 
The mosque is important. 


Anja azadi hast. 
There, there is freedom. 


oe . sÑ? 
T cu OLS fos lT A Xe 
Magar in azadi xeili geran nist? 
Isn’t this freedom very expensive? 
of wn . 3 K 
2 9 pe Cab lL p? Ë 
"Ali tue bazare gusht miravad. 
Ali goes into the meat market. 


see's 


Coe SLL 9 db9;h 


Qachaye bazuyan va payan hast. 
There are cut-off arms and legs. 


T CaaS SLL ’s J45;4 78 


Qatele bazuyan va payan kist? 
Who is the cutter-off of arms and legs? 


Tabs ae WY hL tl bl 


Aya in xeyaban bala miravad? 
Is this street climbing upwards? 
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Bo v) 7 
wl z aÉ 


Abli, va zard ast. 


Yes, and it is pale. 
Pasiut plow GB L 7 a 52093 Ll 


f Aya yahudi ya "Arabi ya qatele siasi hastid? 


Are you a Jew, an Arab, or a terrorist? 


Inja cizhaye xali faqat hast. 
Here is just emptiness. 


ç 4 A 
Cwl aguo o jas 2I UI! 
Aya in ’emarat masjed ast? 
Is this building the mosque? 
Cuy jL wo los ol 
In ’emrat baz nist. 
The building is closed. 


Giisls Cug a $5 i Ae 
Dug L Uau] Cug 


Markaziat nist. Fekrha nist. "Aqebatha nist. raa a: nist. 


| There is no centralization. There are no thoughts. There are no goals. There aren’t 
F expectations. 


Cul Sie cous Tyo 5 CA 


| Harj o marj qesmate jang ast. 
` Anarchy is part of war. 


Cy?) Aad oI 
In bacce dozdi st. 
The child is a blackmailer. 


p UT oyw Eg l 
In baccegan siah and. 
These children are black. 


j! Ow; 3 9° yaga plo, 2 
3 Jou P 2/0 pes p Dak az 
Dozdane baxil or haris o darazdast az tavallod va Cotte tamame mardome birun 
va xelafe hokumat 


Avaricious, rapacious, predatory, born free-booters, hate strangers, intolerant of 
restraint. 
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om 


During the days following the assasination of the Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo, 
people evolved new—because everything is being destroyed every second—usable 
languages including noise distortion lies destruction no language. So today, humans 
are at the point of being catatonic and evolving new languages. 


Just as post World War I humans had Lenin and Freud, we have people who are 
making the most basic processes of human mentality and we don’t need anything 
old. 

We are no longer hierarchical. We no longer need men. We prefer deviation 
anomie anomaly shift fiction to rules and names. The repeating noise-making 
ridiculous functions of language are more pleasurable when mixed with the 
expressing ones. 

A. In times of war all times we are warriors. 


Owl SiG Uas Epo S Go 
Harj o marj gesmate jang ast. 
Anarchy is part of war. 

Coup ily BEL l 
In balaxane’e bolandi st. 
This is a high grating. 
/ 

Inja doxtare Arabi istad. 
An Arab woman stood here. 


JS ol 5292 p> I 
1 


L 
Pa’in dame mardi naqah kard. 
She looked down at a man. 


aws hal HS po 
Shouhare ’Arabiash ura kosht. 
Her Arab husband stabbed her. 
z Bote 29 . 3 
Cub Y7 3 1H ad 
Houze bozorgye xuni hast. 
There was a large pool of blood. 


Dawa A Fy 


Ziaati te masjed 
A VISIT TO THE MOSQUE 


4, tin he ef 
>) | peut ? ? i 
"Ali dare masjedra zad. 


Ali knocked on the door of the mosque. 


27S plu 12°95 Be 
Ranje xodra taslim kard. 
He brought his anguish. 
I, Ser 's poua L519 


Ni’, sre 


Daxele masjed cay va shirini ra mixorand. 
In the mosque they drink tea and sweets. 


a z$ É 
"Ali goft 
Ali said 
Inja sagi hast. , 
Here is a dog. 
Can’ APS laid 


Inja gorbe’ hast. 
Here is a cat. 


Gadi S055 Lidl 
Inja zendegi nist. 
Here there is no life. 


Rd |, Ae eu 


Hie ciz ra namikoni 


“e . Mtg Yas 
Gwl od; ste AS Dl 


IE You don’t do anything. 
Aya doxtare ’Arabi zende ast? | | 
| 
| 


sl E ait 


Is the Arab woman alive? Tanbal i. 


ee s / ts I 9 
035,; Air op 9 Canad ops fo | You're lazy. 
Doxtar morde nist vali hasad zende. 
The woman isn’t dead, but jealousy is alive. 


eI ois he ge a 
Be hic ciz ’aqide daram. 
I don’t believe anything. 





Sy SR Re are a en 


wee ORE eF m 
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Phd IS rats ge > 
Dar jahanye ’aquidegan namiziam. 
I don’t live in a world of beliefs. 


f Osh > AZ Ge O49 jf 5 Lied 


Bashari az jahan hic ciz ra kay yaft? 
When has a human gotten anything from the world? 


wh gag ee 4 r mae ’ ry 2 
A pS ad jf a p15 1, ya a olis 
eI 24> SAS a % lD 


Shah o pedar ra nadaram v az hame kas nefrat daram va man xelafe xod mijangam. 
I have no king no father I hate everyone and I’m in continuous war against the self. 


Oi 90 ja > paar i pastas |, zo 


SS hoyi vel 


Har ciz ra miguyam: hickas dar har surat in zaban ra nadanad. 
I say anything no one knows this language anyway. 


io dos e thas f . 
Cwl jL po) py + Dead 
Jense mo’annasam beto baz ast. 
My vagina is open to you. 


a l re Ae s o 44 GS $ 
Cuul GÍ’ f 2 p y pF 
Jense mo’annasam dame dastat ast. 
My vagina is at your hand. 
Gwl aw’ p2 Pas 
1 
Muyam dame dastat ast. 
My hair is at your hand. 


z EE e . De oe Ape 
Maia: p’ pay Xe pu? y Oy 
Nefrat to jense mozakkaram nistid. 
You are not my cock, hatred. 


of, a te te X 4 e lall a 
GWS RS jb Jb J2 pa gur 
Huw % Chul 
Jense mo’annasam dar bazar tazetarin gusht ast va dasti. 


My vagina is the freshest meat in the market and a hand. 
cw! S otal 34S {2 pai Ss pix 
1 
Jense mo’annasam dar jahan siahtarin goh ast. 
My vagina is the blackest shit in the world. 
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m 3 sT 3% 34 
7 


Maqze man ateshi st. 
My brain is a fire. 


Faryad mikonam. 
I’m screaming. 


Gul US AF yd 
Masjed tekke’e goh’ ast. : d 
The mosque is a piece of shit. 


Cod l pas pa Sats KS OU, 
Zabane faqate momkenam ’ahirrahaiiii st. 
My only possible speech is ’ahirrahaiiii. 


s! Meas Bi 


To xodkoshyam i. 
You're my suicide. 


/ 


>’ jlo X% aU 


____ bad bu darad. 
Allah stinks. 


ALI GOES TO A WITCH 
oo 4 k A LA 4 
SD ED Uiw É fale 5 wh 5% 
ooh eb 25 wis ce jil 


Dar ya's va jahel “Ali be vaileye ketabe loqate telefun aqabe zane jadu’i migradad. 


In desperation because not knowing anything, Ali looks through the phone 
directory for a witch. 


f, 3 1 ¢ . 
«Ay sede l, 25> , l5 Veas 
fane jadu baradare xodra mijavid. i 
The witch was gnawing on her brother. 


“4 5 1 % 
€ eo J an E 
"Ali bezane jadu goft, ; á ir 
Ali said to the witch, 


: lodo Sele woe, ote MIS 8 she 

¿ yy 4) Uns %49 l5 ; Paty; 7 li 
Tanha, mo’allem, tanha va mast be nefrat o xonak; 
Alone, Mistress, alone, drunk on disgust and boring; 
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Ka 3 n; an he 
o $5 ¿shb p73 YL aii L pau : 5 
4 Cus! 
Tanha: pesar ba ayande bala zaxm tolu’ nakarde ast; 
Alone: the son with expectation hasn’t risen above the wound; 


Kye ob > sf 02,’ 3 Jo Gs 


CERTEN 
Tanha, vali farvardin az daryaye tarik nure sad ra midaraxshad 
Alone, but Farvardin is glowing its light through the dark sea 


pb Gaal 98 Jne Hl Craw’ ‘9 

cual È) j 
Va vos’ate abi musiqye xun ast zohre suzesh ast 
And blue space is rock-n-roll is burning noon 


sus sles L oS Jl jal Dw’ 
ly aab aisy ui 


Vos’ate avizan karde ba nabzhaye golhaye aduxte hame ja. 
Space all around hung with pulsating, heaped-up roses. 


. 2 PA yA 4. 

4h Ag) rp Gel r Gil 2? 
Dar bagha bar bagha bar ruye bagha. 
Gardens upon gardens upon gardens. 


ae J ? F aay 
Beyak gol neshan bedeh 
Point to one rose 


a i any) e p e475 : Š 
1 
Gol jense mo’annas ast. Gol taryak ast. 
The rose is a cunt. The rose is opium. 


pii Sak y po oio io’, Gis (yids 
05 OF; |, 253 a 


Tanha, zamestan mo’allem, be yakdigar vahshate sard faqat ra ziarat karde 
Alone, Winter Mistress, having visited only cold horror on each other 


pD al L JH L 


Ya pedar ya baradar ra nadaram. 
I have no father no brother. 


J2 
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Aim Seite gp L. 


Man male ya hic hasad ya hic qazab ya hic sanduq nistam; 
I don’t belong to any envy or anger or box; 


Iolo saul oS 55 14 »S yo 
rites 33; bile gaat 


Har kas mara tark karde ast; daxele mamlovvye xabha zendegi mikonam, 
Everyone has left me: I’m living in the fullness of dreams, 


‘5 ee 3> oe yr 4 9 Is > Sle 
ef 095 cS CaS |, iiss 
Miane xod va jense ae xishi va ’eshq ra xedmat karde am. 
I’ve served kinship and love between me and a twat. 


LA 3 e 
| OP uly sale 34 
Zane jadu dad, 


The witch replied, 
Cunt a eee pl, > fou cual ae 
aida los‘ ears IIA 0 Ge 


Shashe Parvin kasif ast. Shashe Hasan kasif ast. Inja darmane ehteyajatan ast. Beman 
dah barat ra bedhid va veda’ beknoid. 


Parvin’s piss is dirty. Hasan’s piss is dirty. Here’s the curse you want. Give me ten 
dollars and leave. 


25 lay al Isl o> gl ay É 
*Ali be u dah baratra dad va veda’ kard. 


s Ali gave her ten dollars and left. 


(THE STAGE IS LEFT WITH THE CRIES OF PEACOCKS.) 


End 
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& Acknowledgments 


Kevin Killian and David Brazil 


| Jack Spicer (1925-1965), Younc Goopman Brown, A Morauity Pray (1946) 


| Previously unpublished: UC Berkeley, Bancroft Library: BANC MSS 2004/209, Box 18, 
$ Folders 17 and 18. 


. In spring 2004 poets Peter Gizzi, Kevin Killian and Aaron Kunin uncovered Jack 
$ Spicer’s dramatic version of the Nathaniel Hawthorne story, “Young Goodman 
| Brown” (1835), amid the Spicer papers donated to the Bancroft Library at UC 


Berkeley, by the poet’s brother, Holt Spicer, and his executor, the late Robin 


' Blaser. Its appearance in the present volume marks its first publication. 


Let us sift through Spicer’s dramatic work of the late 40s to gain a 


į purchase on what a young poet—he was 21 in 1946—might have been into 
_ in the years right after the war. The Hawthorne story was enjoying a renewed 


popularity; in the Cold War era it was alarmingly easy to believe that faces friendly 


+ in the daytime can turn evil at night. Spicer also attempted a dramatic version 
į of a 1928 novel, Armed with Madness. Something of a cult object, this modern- 


day Grail allegory by the British modernist Mary Butts (1890-1937) baffles and 


: confuses those attempting to find a moral in it. (Only a few scenes are extant.) 


Finally, the young poet turned his hand to an original subject and to a full-length 


t play. Quick, Said the Bird, a play strange and mystical as the Butts novel, boasts an 
: all-American setting and a sci-fi twist in which the second act repeats the actions 


of the first, only through a time/tense distortion. (Spicer’s title is from Eliot’s Burnt 


f Norton. “Quick, said the bird, find them, find them,/ Round the corner. Through 
í the first gate/ Into our first world, shall we follow/ The deception of the thrush?”) 


*Spicer’s dramatic work is surprisingly traditional, at least on its surface: 


: his tormented characters remember to obey the proscenium arch model of the 


theater even in extremis. Was he cut out for the theater? He kept going back to 


t it. Jack Spicer just about abandoned poetry entirely for the two years it took him 
£ to complete his longest and most mature play, Troilus (not included here, though 


it was published in the journal NO in 2004, edited by Aaron Kunin). Only a 


f handful of poems were written during the Troilus work (1953-1955), the longest 
t gap in all of Spicer’s writing career. On Halloween, 2005, Kevin Killian directed 


a production of Young Goodman Brown in San Francisco for the Poetry Center at 


f San Francisco State University. Brandon Brown played Young Goodman Brown; 
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Dodie Bellamy his wife, Faith; Spicer’s friends Lewis Ellingham and Landis 
Everson played the Deacon and the Minister respectively; Killian played the 
tempter. 


CHARLES OLSON (1910-1970), THe Frery Hunt (1948) 


It is a play filled with stage directions so aggressive they nearly overshadow Olson’s _ 


precise, lean and at the same time numinous dialogue, but it was written as dance 
theater. Olson wrote The Fiery Hunt during the spring of 1948 as a commission 
from the dancer arid choreographer Erick Hawkins, then the husband of Martha 
Graham and the leading man in her legendary dance company. (He was famous 

as the “first man to dance with his shirt off.”) Olson’s own critical meditation 

on Melville and Moby Dick, Call Me Ishmael, had appeared in 1947. George 
Butterick, the Olson scholar, tells us that Hawkins supplied many of the elements 
that found their way into Olson’s play. “The title, the division into four parts, the 
characters (Ahab as protagonist and Ishmael as Chorus or interlocutor), indeed the 
psychologizing to be found within the piece, were all Hawkins’ and present in the 


detailed outline he provided Olson with at the start.”! We are not used to thinking 


of Olson as a gun for hire, fleshing out the concepts and outlines of others, but in 
truth he was the most collegial and absorptive of writers and, at least at this time, 
always eager to expand his own horizons. The epilogue to The Fiery Hunt, with its 
leaping, variable foot, is among the loveliest passages in all of Olson’s writing. In 
the end the rocky finances of Martha Graham’s Company precluded any further 
work by Hawkins on the Melville dance project, and the work was abandoned. 
The energies of Black Mountain College, where Olson served as rector, were 
perhaps instrumental in developing his sense of the theater, and he kept at it, 
though none of his “plays” were ever performed. Donald Allen published eleven 
of them through his Four Seasons Foundation (The Fiery Hunt and Other Plays), 
seven years after Olson passed away. : . 


Jonn ASHBERY (1927—), THE Heroes (1950) 


The glum awareness of The Heroes is mediated by a sense of wonder in which, as 
Theseus postulates, Dada may still be alive. Ashbery brings the heroes of Greek 
legend into Philip Barry’s world, a country house by the sea where they sit 
around speaking of failure in the half-ironic tones of the comedy of manners. The 
poet’s fascination with the wellmade play, the melodrama of Scribe and Sardou, 
the comedy of Wilde, Maugham, Coward, and Terence Rattigan is in itself a 
wondrous thing, as the avant-garde serves as a sort of aspic that preserves the high 
bourgeois, and in effect homosexual, constructions of the past. Its laughs come 
from the conflation of Circe’s girdle, that legendary garb of enchantment, with 
the sorts of girdles ladies wore in the postwar period, garments of constriction and 
enclosure. Imagine Martha Rosler in the audience of The Heroes, getting ideas for 
a whole new body of work—art protesting the girdle and above all, men’s mixed 
up fantasies about it. 


1 George Butterick, “Introduction” to Charles Olson, The Fiery Hunt and Other Plays (Bolinas, 
California: The Four Seasons Foundation, 1977), page xii. 
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To mark the 1978 publication of Three Plays, Ashbery gave an interview 
to Roger Oliver regarding his dramatic ambitions and the shape of his theater 
career. The interview, published in the Winter 1979 issue of Performing Arts Joumal, 
is illuminating in spots, though Ashbery often gives the sort of answers that leave 
interviewers wishing they had taken up plumbing instead of journalism. “Well, as 
you know, that is a terribly long time ago and I don’t really remember that much 
about it.” As if sensing Oliver’s disappointment, he adds, using the syllepsis for 
which he attained renown, “If I had known I was going to amount to something, 
I would have taken notes as well as a lot of precautions.” 

The Heroes appeared in the Grove Press volume, Artists Theater: Four Plays 
(1960), edited by the director Herbert Machiz, who had worked on The Heroes 
during its 1953 staging at Manhattan’s Arists Theater. Machiz had also directed 
productions of the other three plays in the book—Frank O’Hara’s Try! Try!, James 
Merrill’s The Bait, and Lionel Abel’s Absalom. The comedy’s the girdle in The 
Heroes, but the tragedy happens when a policeman breaks up a private dancing 
party in which two men are dancing together. Afterwards, one of them—Patroclus 
in fact—dies, apparently of guilt, the good old days of homosexual panic. “This 
was 1952,” Ashbery recalled, “when two men dancing together on the stage could 
easily be considered scandalous.” 


V.R. “Bunny” Lane (1924-1956), Ar BATTLE’S END (1952) 
Previously unpublished; Harvard University, Houghton Library, bMS Am 1951 (3)/76M-84. 


Two collections were made of Lang’s poems and plays after her untimely death. 
The first (The Pitch) was edited by her widower, Bradley Sawyer Phillips, and 
appeared in 1962; the second, V.R. Lang: Poems and Plays (1975), became fairly 
well known as it boasted a lengthy memoir by her admiring friend, the US 
novelist Alison Lurie. Neither volume includes At Battle’s End, which we edited 
from a handful of drafts preserved among Lang’s papers at the Houghton Library 
at Harvard. At Battle’s End, then, will come as something of a surprise to those 
who know Lang’s plays only through the full-length plays printed in The Pitch 
and in the Lurie book; it is considerably shorter and funnier, and perhaps more 
theoretical. Lang’s professorial Chorus, spoofing the voice of reasoned authority 


_ (and perhaps Cambridge itself) reminds the audience of the virtues of the ancient 


Noh theater of Japan, with pointed allusions to the ways in which Western 
theater has mangled the thing itself. In the Noh tradition information, he informs 


f «us, was “obliquely indicated rather than revealed.... Action, in the Noh play, it 


is never quite. The Noh plays are situational. The situation is described in lyric 
circumstances by poetic thoughts and stately movements.” In the Japanese theater, 
we are told, the audience played a vital and visual part, making a “gaily colorful 
carpet (so to speak) of the front of the house” by wearing “brilliant robes of 
ceremony.” Thus the ideal poets theater piece, we gather, might be one that, like 
the Noh play, “needs no plot, no scenery, a minimum of actors—and no dramatic 


unities.” We can’t help wondering if At Battle’s End represents Lang’s effort to 





: 2 Roger Oliver, “Poets in the Theater” (interview with John Ashbery), Performing Arts Journal, 
Volume ITI, Number 3, (New York, NY, Performing Arts Journal, Inc., Winter 1979), p. 18. 
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somehow rework or remix the thrust of her friend Frank O’Hara’s play Try! Try! 
(1951), the first play performed at the Poets Theater, and one in which Lang 
herself had played the heroine—or villainess, “Violet.” Both plays tell the story of 


a returning American soldier’s arrival to face a wife indifferent to his troubles—and 3 


both are Noh plays—what are the odds of that?? Only in this play, what was then 
the very recent Maoist cultural revolution in China seems to be throwing its 
echoes right around the world to Boston: “Wong’s garden! Wong’s farm!” Our 


thanks go to Alison Lurie, Maureen O’Hara and Ron Silliman for help in tracking r 


down the rightsholder to Lang’s estate, and to Sayre Sheldon for letting us print 
this play here for the first time. 


James SCHUYLER (1923-1991), THE MYSTERY Chef Mystery (1953) 
Previously unpublished; courtesy of the Berg Collection at the New York Public Library. 


Schuyler’s beautiful plays and other work for the theater have been favorites 

of ours ever since we first read The Home Book: Prose and Poems, 1951-1970, 
edited by Trevor Winkfield (Calais, Vt.: Z Press, 1977), in which several appear. 
Plays regularly appeared with Schuyler’s poetry from the beginning of his career 
through the sixties at least, and the Cambridge Poets Theatre produced Presenting 
Jane in 1952. We were all set to ask for permission to reprint Shopping and Waiting 
(from The Home Book, although first produced by Manhattan’s American Theatre 
for Poets in 1953) when a chance introduction changed our minds. This was to 
Nathan Kernan, the New York based poet and critic who is writing Schuyler’s 


biography. Were there any unpublished Schuyler plays, we hazarded. Why, he had 


only recently uncovered three such himself, among the Living Theater papers at 

the Berg Collection at New York Public Library, and generously he shared them 
with us. It looks as though, in the wake of the Living Theater’s 1952 production 
of Ashbery’s The Heroes, Schuyler had submitted a swatch of plays, and there they 


remained, only to be dug up again by Kernan many years later. It is fun to imagine { 
what Judith Malina and Julian Beck might have made out of the camp thriller plot ` 


of The Mystery Chef Mystery, but the in-jokes fall fast and furious, beginning with 


the subtitle, “A Play for Two Pianos.” This was in reference to Schuyler’s recently 


begun love affair with the pianist Arthur Gold, who with his partner Robert 
Fizdale was always commissioning works “for two pianos.” What the critic Lytle 
Shaw has written about O’Hara applies just as well to a certain Schuyler mood. 
“[M]any of O’Hara’s poems, including those based on appropriation of modernist 
personas, were positioned in a kind of intersocial matrix: as gifts for famous or 
not-so-famous painter friends included in letters; as funny, brash postcards sent 

to old roommates; as occasional poems read at friends’ weddings; as thank-you 
notes; or as collaborative artworks.... Each of these acts brought a small, temporary 


3 Andrew Epstein, in Beautiful Enemies: Friendship and Postwar American Poetry (Oxford 
University Press USA, 2006) pp. 250-252, speculates on Try! Try! as an allegory of O’Hara’s 
friendship with Ashbery (there’s a “John” character too, and Ashbery played the part in 
performance). Now that At Battles End has emerged, we expect Epstein will draw new 
conclusions to his remarkable study of friendship and poetry—giving more space to Lang. 
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collectivity into being; it helped to produce, highlight, or somehow change the 
terms of a social formation.”* As poets theater lends itself to coterie writing, The 
Mystery Chef Mystery is one for the record books. Thank you to Nathan Kernan, to 
Tom Carey on behalf of the Schuyler Estate, and to Dr. Isaac Gewirtz of the New 
York Public Library for allowing its publication here. 


FRANK O’Hara (1926-1966), THe Houses at FALLING HaNcinG (1953) 


The scholar Marc Robinson has written wisely on O’Hara’s plays in his recent 
study The American Play 1787-2000. In his famous essay on Personism, notes 
Robinson, O’Hara suggested that the ideal poem is one that addresses “itself 
to one person,” and Robinson postulates that the same claim might be made 
of his plays. O’Hara as a “playwright writing towards a ‘one-person’ idea of 
spectatorship” makes sense, and on a literal level, nothing could better describe 
the speed with which O’Hara would write a play, send it to the one person 

in question, and might or might not get it back. “This mode of transmission,” 
Robinson argues, “accounts for his theater’s perishability.”° French scholar and 
teacher Olivier Brossard discovered this O’Hara play among the Bunny Lang 
papers at Harvard, and published it in The Yale Review in January of 2004. Thanks 
to Brossard for his enthusiasm for our project, and to Maureen O’Hara for 
allowing us to print it here, its first appearance in book form. 

O’Hara’s play follows the conventional theater structure, right down to 
its detailed description of the stage set, much as T.S. Eliot did in his contemporary 
verse drama, The Cocktail Party (a sizable hit on Broadway in 1950). Both the Eliot 
and the O’Hara begin with a handful of urbane sophisticates whose party banter 
gradually fades to a stark iteration of terror and alienation, relieved only by a hint 
of spiritual enlightenment at the very end. O’Hara’s play bounces back and forth 
between wit and sadness, the characters hellbent not on improving their lives, 
but commodifying themselves to better effect; it was the age of Madison Avenue, 
when media exposure began to factor in to one’s moral and ethical decisions. Are 
the houses at Falling Hanging, like the hanging gardens of Babylon, triumphant 
symbols of man’s conquest of nature? If so, are the ordinary humans huddled 
within them worthy of their modernism? 


RusseLL ATKINS (1926—), THE Corpse (1954) 


| Poet and scholar Tom Orange urged us to take a look at Two by Atkins: The 


Abortionist and The Corpse: Two Poetic Dramas to be Set to Music. This was a 1964 
compilation of two of Russell Atkins’ one-act plays written much earlier in the 
poet’s career. In The Corpse (available online in a truncated version in Craig 
Dworkin’s invaluable website Eclipse) Atkins writes of a wealthy woman drawn 
to view her husband‘s dead body once every year. The specters of Poe and 
Hawthorne haunt the tale: in fact, Atkins should have been consulted on Roger 


’ 4 Lytle Shaw, Frank O'Hara: The Poetics of Coterie (Iowa University Press, 2006 ), p. 49. 


5 Marc Robinson, The American Play: 1787-2000 (New Haven:Yale University Press, 2009), pp. 


300-301. 
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Corman’s early 1960s AIP Poe films, the success of which perhaps inspired 

the publication of his book of plays. Russell Atkins, the Cleveland-based poet, 
musician, and visual artist, has rarely been given his due. Like the white novelist 
James Purdy, he sent his work out to photographer Carl Van Vechten and to 
British poet Edith Sitwell, trendy tastemakers of the day, and their patronage 

has had mixed consequences for the reputations of all they gave their bow to. In 
The Corpse, the twisted language Atkins gives to his heroine reflects, perhaps, her 
mental state, but it is also his subtle and inspired homage to the heavily stressed 
syntax of Shakespeare’s late romances. Even her late husband, “Larenuf,” bears a 
name that spells out the site of his embodiment backwards. “Ah, Larenuf, you lie 
here passed merely nowhere.” With tools and lamps two hired men do her bidding, 
and she’s clear-eyed enough to see that for them, “it is only horror,” but to her, “it 
is my yesterday, today, tomorrow.” 

“I visited Atkins yesterday,” Tom Orange wrote us, “at his 50+ year 
address and delivered the contract, amazing! Grand Avenue, the exact editorial 
address from the earliest issues of the Free Lance [the avant-garde writing journal 
Atkins founded with Casper Jordan in 1950] and he’s still there after all this time, 
during which Cleveland has essentially imploded around him. He’s still there, 

a seven-room house filled with stuff, I didn’t even get three rooms in. But he 
was very kind and generous and still has his wits about him, needs a cane to get 
around, don’t know how he eats, lives, etc. but somehow he does...” 


Grecory Corso (1930-2001), IN THis Hunc-Up AGE (1954) 


How did Beat energy play into poets theater? At first sight we were puzzled 

by how little connection there seemed to be between the Beat generation and 
playwriting. Jack Kerouac wrote a play, The Beat Generation, recently unearthed, 
the basis for the script of Robert Frank’s film Pull My Daisy. Late in life, and 

out of our period, William Burroughs collaborated with Tom Waits and Robert 
Wilson to produce The Black Rider (1990). Then there was the episode of Allen 
Ginsberg’s 1972 “dramatization” of his 1959 poem “Kaddish.”® Was there a 
disconnect, we wondered, between the “spontaneous bop prosody” of the 
principal Beat writers and the premeditation, no matter how slapdash in effect, 
required for theater writing? Yet several Beat writers have shown sizeable interest 
in the theater, Michael McClure, Diane di Prima, Lew Welch, and ruth weiss to 
name a few. Gregory Corso thought highly of his own plays, took pride in them, 
and especially admired this one, In This Hung-Up Age. The letters Bill Morgan 
collects in An Accidental Autobiography are full of admonitions to critics to look to 


6 Both Kaddish, the play, and Robert Frank’s 1969 film Me and My Brother grew out of an 
earlier (circa 1963) attempt by Frank and Ginsberg to turn “Kaddish” into a dramatic feature 
film. Daniel Kane’s new book We Saw the Light shows one half of the process, concentrating 
on the vagaries by which the Ginsberg/ Orlovsky sections of Ginsberg’s Kaddish filmscript 
grew and mutated into Me and My Brother, but leaves untold the equally interesting matter of 
what happened to the Kaddish treatment, and how it turned up in Robert Kalfin’s adaptation 
at the Chelsea Theater Center of the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1972. Of course, this is 
somewhat out of Kane’s purlieu. Daniel Kane, We Saw the Light: Conversations Between the New 
American Cinema and Poetry (lowa City: University of lowa Press, 2009), pp. 125-146. 


|. We asked Lisa Jarnot, who is writing a biography of Robert Duncan for the 
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this play, his major statement on freedom and rebellion, and one that predated On 


the Road and Howl and everything else. To Ginsberg and Orlovsky, in November 
1961, he writes, 


Allen and Peter, in 1954 I wrote a play called In This Hung-Up Age. 
It was performed at Harvard then, and is as far as I can tell the first 
writing about the original Hipster, the delinquent. Also the play has 
to do with Beauty and Poet among the passengers on a bus all going 
to San Francisco! Now this be 1954—quite a prophetic that—and I 
called play a farce! Which is the great thing. Mark revenge, of course. 
Encounter will publish it in their 100th anniversary issue, and I hope 
it sets this Hipster nonsense straight. I, as Beat, if that’s my stigma 
was first to depict the Hipster, only one to mention Hipster is John 
Clellan] Holmes and he only once and in parenthesis, my hero is 
called the Hipster! Spender flipped over the play and said it was sure 
to cause some literary fireworks. I wrote note before play saying that 
the noise started in 1956 by late comers, Mailer 1957. It may bug 
Jack, but it’s Hipster I’m at, and to show up Mailer who insults the 
Beats here in Albion falsely and creepy. He’s Partisan Review nut, 
Allen, and not crazy crazy like some people think.” He’s ambitious 
traitor—he joined the Beat bandwagon and journal Hip as possibility 
to destroy Beat. He took from Beat, but the laugh is with me. He 
wrote seriously of Hip—I, premier, wrote farcically of it. Happy that 
life is funny, not dark sad like some would like it to be.’ 


In This Hung-Up Age is an artifact of the tectonic shift between one 
generation and the next, with the odd wash of energies proposed by the Poetman 
the Hipster, and the Native American survivor “Apache.” Each of Corso’s arra 
of disparate heroes articulates a different position about US destiny and about 7 
the importance of beauty. Apache: “Don’t worry. Beauty learn fast. Beauty like 
buffalo meat, easy to eat. “ To which the Hipster can only mumble, “Huh?” Peter 
Hale, the secretary of the Allen Ginsberg Trust, and Declan Spring from New 
Directions, very kindly put us in touch with Sheri Baird, the Minnesota-based 
daughter of Corso. She couldn’t have been more helpful. Thanks to all involved. 


Rosert Duncan (1918-1988), THE Oricins or OLp Son (1956) 


Previously unpublished. 


University of California Press, for suggestions on which play by Duncan to present 
in this anthology. She named two in particular that in her mind deserved more 
exposure. A Play with Masks was published only once, in 1967, in the famous issue 
devoted to Duncan of the Buffalo-based literary journal Audit. A Play with Masks 
was a “Halloween entertainment for Paul Alexander,” and was performed in a 


7 Bill Morgan: ed. An Accidental Autobio Ta hy: ers f ry W 
, , graphy: Selected Lett 0 G : WwW 
Directions, 2003), p- 301 . of ego: Corso (Ne York: Ne 
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private home in San Francisco in October 1961. But The Origins of Old Son, Jarnot 
told us, had never been printed at all and was sitting among Charles Olson’s papers 
at Storrs. (There’s also another copy among the Duncan papers at ine as 
As with Schuyler’s The Mystery Chef Mystery, time’s passage has made it difficu t to 
untangle all of Duncan’s delicate web of allusions and scandals, but we still get the 
flavor. A question of lineage propels The Origins of Old Son, in which rural clowns 
with names suspiciously like Charles Olson and Edward Dahlberg ape the colorful 
lingo of the Hatfields and the McCoys, in a hillbilly fantasia that might represent 
Duncan’s idea of the North Carolina folkways in the area around Black Mountain. 
The play was written in April-May 1956, but details on its production at the 
college are nearly non-existent. In March 2009, students and friends at SUNY 
Buffalo mounted a production at the Burchfield-Penney Art Center. Directed by 
David Hadbawnik, the play featured Divya Victor as Medusa, Sara Eddleman as 
Grandma, Chris Sylvester as Old Son, and John Hyland played Bird Doll. Steven 
Zultanski contributed a mystery voice, and an original score by Matt Rigilano. 
The finale melded Duncan’s lyrics to a karaoke-like mash-up combining Iron : 
Man,” by Black Sabbath; Johnny Cash’s “Ring of Fire”; and Dust in the Wind, 
by Kansas. “The audience loved it,” Hadbawnik reports, and it was a joy to put 
on.” James Maynard, at the time of the Buffalo production the Visiting Assistant 
Curator at UB Special Collections, notes, “Here, it is the women—Medusa and 
Grandma—who get the first and last laughs, reminding us all that if Old-Son is 
Sun of the Old Way,’ Grandma is ‘older still,’ and the keeper of the play s ‘secret 
powr.’ Though almost all of the humor comes at Olson’s expense, the satire is 


decidedly Horatian.”® 
Larry EIGNER (1927-1996), THE RECEPTION (1956) 


At just about the very last minute, poet Ben Friedlander asked if we were 
including Larry Eigner’s play in our anthology, a play he remembered Rearing 
about in San Francisco in the early 80s. Friedlander’s casual remark petrified us: 
it was the first we had heard of such a play; Serendipity Books in Berkeley had 

a copy, so with sinking heart we read the thing and realized, shit, how perfect it 
would have been for our book! This was October 2009, too late, alas, to tip it in, 
but not too late to write up a note to recommend it to you. It would have been 
perfect to illustrate, among other things, how the same poet may produce works 
in the theater with valences violently at variance to his or her poetry of the same 


period. 


LYLE: I guess it’s possible to have a dream as long as a movie sometimes;if 
not a play though. 
HOWARD. I never thought of that. 
The Reception is a domestic drama, intently observed, of multiple 
generations interacting in a house of continual “company. Neighbors drop by, 
children run around the big old house screaming and playing complicated games, 


8 James Maynard, “A Historical Note on “The Origins of Old Son,” prepared for the playbill, 
first performance at Buffalo’s Burchfield-Penney Art Center, March 5, 2009. 
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the family gossips about old times and new. The little girl asks why does nothing 
happen, while a young man tells her many things are happening at all times—it 
just doesn’t feel like it. It’s the sort of house where the radio is always on, and bit 
by bit, we discover the world’s on the verge of atomic war. Largely ignored by the 
affable family, the radio tells a murky, fragmented story of firing squads, shot down 
planes, in an unnamed hotspot. The family optimist opines that certain genetic 
side-effects from atomic fallout might be improvements, right, while (some things 
never change) an old man complains that the Democrats are “ruining the country 
with all the socialism they’ve been puttin out.” There’s tension between the 
domestic ease and Yankee humor we see and hear, and the impending catastrophe 
threatening the larger world. It’s Election Day, 1956, and the household can’t 
decide whether to vote or not—is there any point, with D-Day hero Eisenhower 
already posed to trounce Adlai a second time? Eigner changes the names of the 
real life politicians and nations, in order to plunge us into a simulacrum of a world; 
the references disorient instead of locate. The fictional names are so un-namelike, 
for one thing—“Malleng” for Ike, “Almane” for Truman, etc. Years later, Eigner 
wrote (in a 1964 note accompanying the play’s publication), “I was angry, among 
other things, when I did Reception.” The play was his only such sustained effort. 
“You’re not supposed to repeat yrself, at that. So, merci c’est tout,” 

Of equal interest to those who love Eigner is imagining how his disability 
impacted the writing of this play. As many know, cerebral palsy meant Eigner 
used a wheelchair all of his life, so it is curious to see how the mobility of his huge 
cast of characters occupies him so productively. His notes for the theater’s physical 
space, its props and set, are infinitely detailed, more so than for any play we are 
actually printing here. As anyone in a chair might do, he concentrates on the 
furniture, the heavy props, noting where a man might pass between a couch and 
the wall, specifying a row of bookshelves “about 3/ 7ths of the way across stage—a 
little left of center—and running from almost the front plane, say beginning about 
1/7th of stage depth from it, back to 2/7th away from the rear.” Like a Jane 
Austen novel, The Reception is the story of a writing subject who has been forced 
to listen to a whole lot of banal conversations, In fact it would be interesting, 
perhaps revelatory, to read Eigner’s poetry through the prism of The Reception. 

Eigner hoped that Robert Duncan might produce his play in San 
Francisco, with the drama group from recently closed Black Mountain College 
that Duncan had gathered around himself. Alas, this was not to happen. In April 
1957 Duncan wrote to Eigner with the bad news that the group had broken 
up. In September 1964, Eigner hoped that Larry Goodell, who was publishing 
The Reception as a special issue of his little magazine Duende, would also field 
a production—it would be great to have it staged before Election Day—the 
Johnson-Goldwater race. (“Though I can’t imagine any Donkeys, Elephants, 
Birchers or Luces wd see it.”!) Years later, after his removal from Massachusetts to 
Berkeley in 1978, Eigner offered the play to the Language-oriented San Francisco 





9 Larry Eigner, September 5, 1964 note on “The Reception,” in Duende 6: Murder Talk: The 
Reception (suggestions for a play) + Five Poems + Bed Never Self Made (Placitas, NM: ed. Larry 
Goodell), p. 23. 

10 Ibid. 
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Poets Theater but director Nick Robinson, considering the play’s large cast and 
relative naturalism, opted instead to produce another Eigner piece, one much 
shorter, slighter, perhaps more “Eignerian.”"' Let this note on The Reception serve, 
not only as a note mourning the absence of Larry Eigner’s play here, but as a flag 
of all the plays we failed to turf up despite months of long searching. 


HELEN Apam (1909-1993), INITIATION TO THE Macic WorksHop (1957) 


Adam’s play offers a contemporary, dramatized version of the workshop narrative 
of Jack Spicer’s famous “Magic Workshop,” offered in the spring of 1957 at San 
Francisco’s main branch of the Public Library, as a course offered through San 
Francisco State University (then College). The heroine approaches the Main 
Library on a terrible night, begging for admission to Spicer’s class. Robert Duncan 
replies to her: 


Rings on your fingers and bells on your toes, 

If you follow the road Jack Spicer goes. 

Does it lead up, or does it lead down, 

To Jerusalem, or to Hecate’s town? 

Though the torch of Heaven he can brandish well, 


And James Broughton adds, “There’s a glint at his heels of the fires of Hell.” 
When the Initiate responds that she is “not afraid of Jack Spicer’s spell,” for she 
has “peeped through the keyhole of the gate of Hell,” she is confronted by Spicer 
himself, proud and demonic. In the ensuing speeches of the other workshop 
members, Helen Adam’s skill is at her peak. The characters slyly allude to their 
own poetic tropes and images (Borregaard’s “wapitis,” Joe Dunn’s mailboxes and 
letters, Sue Rosen’s scary trees), as well as to their relationship to their master, Jack 
Spicer. Adam herself appears in the Cassandra role, fretting about the implications 
of so much power, so much magic, being produced week after week in an 
earthquake-prone city. “I have a feeling, strong as can be, / That we'll all end up 
at the bottom of the sea.” Duncan orders the Initiate to “quaff fresh blood from a 
paper cup. / Does Spicer’s pathway lead down or up?” These verbal challenges 
are designed to test the Initiate’s resourcefulness and will. The play is thus a 
version of the quest story. 

It’s also Adam’s queerest work by far, one in which poetry is an unruly 
and amoral site of sexual and gender transgression. Some of the lines given to the 
gay characters in the play still have the power to raise eyebrows. Bob Connor tells 
the Initiate: 


Stain your mouth with forbidden juice 
And chase Jack’s dragons round my black berry bush. 


Allen Joyce, displaced in Spicer’s heart—in real life and in the play—by Joe 
Dunn’s heterosexual charm, tells the heroine: 


11 Phone conversation, Nick Robinson to Kevin Killian, October 15, 2009. 
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Forget gay dragons and magic trees 
And learn rough love in Los Angeles. 


You will not die, but you’ll wish you could 
In the blue-moon bedrooms of Hollywood. 


This is dialogue racy enough for one of the “gay twilight” pulp paperbacks of 
the fifties! Adam does not bother to write out the full names of her characters, 
but they can all be identified as real-life people, the poets and artists and ordinary 
folk who signed up for Spicer’s workshop. Kristin Prevallet identifies them in the 
endnotes to her invaluable A Helen Adam Reader. In fact they are: 


Spicer, Jack Spicer, leader of the “Poetry as Magic” workshop, 
Spring 1957 

Alice, Elyce Edelman 

Ida, Ida Hodes 

Duncan, Robert Duncan 
James, James Broughton 
John, John Allen Ryan 
Joe, Joe Dunn 

Sue, Sue Rosen 

Gilbert, Jack Gilbert 

Bob, Bob Connor 

Allen, Allen Joyce 
Emmey, Ebbe Borregaard 
‘Joseph, Joseph Kostalefsky 
Eve, Eve Triem’? 


l Initiation is a play of anxiety, of fear, of cruelty, bizarre pain and threat. 
Spicer: “Here comes a chopper to chop off your head!” Adam understood, even 
better than Spicer and Duncan themselves, how Spicer had tapped into a floating, 
primitive, and sadistic unconscious, how, for the space of a semester, he changed 
a group of fairly ordinary men and women into great mages (or were they 
monsters?) with supernatural powers. Even the gentle Ida Hodes spits out, “You'll 
be mouse for my cats, and their claws are sharp.” It’s a fiendish transformation, 
and yet the pleasure and rhythm of Adam’s invention diffuses the sulfur she so 
clearly sniffs in the air. Never produced, Initiation to the Magic Workshop captures 
Jack Spicer at the height of his powers as teacher, and marks a sort of queer hybrid 
fusion of coterie play and Brechtian Lehrstiick. 


James BROUGHTON (1913-1999), Mission TO GomorRAH (1958) 


Adam’s play was influenced also by her overlapping membership in “The 
Maidens,” a small reading, writing, and social group organized by Robert Duncan 


12 Kristin Prevallet, ed., A Helen Adam Reader (Orono, Maine: National Poetry Foundation, 


2007), pp. 478-479. The play was first printed in Mirage #4. /Periodfical] #59 (San Francisco, CA) 
in August 1996. l 
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simultaneously with Spicer’s Magic Workshop. In retrospect it’s easy to see 
The Maidens as Duncan’s own reaction to the Beat explosion, just as the Magic 
Workshop and its ensuing developments were Spicer’s. Duncan and Jess enrolled 
the unflappable Helen Adam into The Maidens, along with the poets James 
Broughton, Eve Triem, and Madeline Gleason. Members were issued an icon, a 
svelte Art Nouveau moon goddess figurine rescued from the marble base of a “bar 
stool” when a local soda fountain was demolished. Broughton said, “This was a 
most casual and open-ended group of six very different poets (3 men, 3 women) 
who met once a month for a meal to share their new poems in a congenial a: 
atmosphere. It was entirely relaxed and unpolitical.”’? Plays were acted out, picnics 
planned and held. During a summer visit from Boston, Robin Blaser was elected 
an honorary member. 

The Austrian photographer Harry Redl, who documented San 
Francisco’s poetic and artistic life during a year-long visit in 1957, captured the 
Maidens’ essence in a number of charming photographs. Frozen into commedia 
dell’arte postures, the Maidens stand gazing fondly at one another, like a cross 
between a meeting of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and the cast of a Noel 
Coward play. The group forged an interesting experiment in cultural subversion, 
combating the rigid gender stereotypes of the 1950s by exaggerated use of 
costume, fairy tale, high camp, role-playing, sexual ambiguity, and whimsy. 
Broughton wrote the play Mission to Gomorrah for the group to act out in a 
meeting the following spring; its very title links the sexual transgression of the 
Cities of the Plain with Cold War HUAC anxieties. (The 1943 film Mission to 
Moscow had been the subject of much vitriol during congressional investigations 
into communist influence on Hollywood.) Rowena Monkenberg was played by 
Helen Adam, and Mrs. Lily Trump was Eve Triem. Jess took the part of “Flippety 
Dick,” and Madeline Gleason created the role of Major Beatrice—a sort of “Major 
Barbara” with exploring ambitions. And Duncan played “Dr. Agon”—get it? 


Micuas, McCuure (1932—) !THe Feast! (FOR ORNETTE COLEMAN) (1960) 


Michael McClure has written plays more famous plays than /The Feast!, but none 
exactly as right for illustrating, for our purposes, the ambivalent corner poets 
theater occupies between the textual and the performance aspects of theater. B 
McClure’s “Beast Language,” like the “Prashad” of James Keilty and the Wapiti 
language used by the poet Ebbe Borregaard, was developed in a 1950s San i 
Francisco alert to the deadening of English that was being used to squash dissent in 


the political and social spheres of the Cold War era. McClure’s use of the language + 


of the beasts does away, incidentally or principally, with phony realism and status 


quo niceties. (For his famous PBS series of American poets, Richard Moore filmed } 


McClure reading his 1964 Ghost Tantras to an admiring audience of four lions 
at the San Francisco Zoo in 1966.) As such, McClure’s innovative language use 


anticipates many of the key elements of the “poor theater” of Polish-born director 4 


Jerzy Grotowski a decade later. 


The Batman Gallery, at 3333 Fillmore Street in San Francisco was owned | 


13 Letter to Kevin Killian, April 18, 1997. 
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by a DC Comics enthusiast. Bruce Conner painted the walls black in a pointed 
teproof to the “white cube” modernist aesthetic prevalent in the gallery system of 
the day, and in December 1960 !The Feast! was presented.with many members of 
the Semina group as actors. David Meltzer, Philip Whalen, Morton Subotnick, 
Robert LaVigne, Ron Loewinsohn and others, re-enacting a Passion play— 
thirteen parts, played by humans in paper beards seated around a long table a la 
Leonardo, drinking wine and munching on bread—and roaring their heads off. It 
was as though McClure was responding to Spicer’s Magic Workshop assignments: 
compose a blasphemy; write a poem as a flesh-eating beast; create a new universe. 
But this is no coincidence: like Spicer, McClure believed in a new cosmology of 
poetry whose principal gods included Olson, Lorca, and Artaud (and the free jazz 
masters here invoked by McClure’s dedication to Ornette Coleman). As Michael 
Davidson has pointed out, the beast language of !The Feast! is interspersed with 
bits and scraps of human language, like the flesh remaining on a bone gnawed 

by a dog. The two strands of language, intertwining and subsuming each other, 
might stand in as attitudes towards textuality. The interplay between them helps to 
account for some of the play’s extraordinary power."* The play was first published 
in The Floating Bear #14, in October 1961, and in McClure’s collection The 
Mammals (San Francisco, Cranium Press), 1972. 


MADELINE GLEASON (1903-1979), THe DREAMING BED (1961) 


Previously unpublished. 


On the surface Madeline Gleason couldn’t be more different than Michael 
McClure, whose play precedes her in this book, for she is decorous as he is 
dynamic, circumspect where he is outspoken. But they were both driven by 
the shifting alarms of postwar San Francisco towards an experimental theater. 
The Dreaming Bed is a play on which Gleason worked for years, never perhaps 
absolutely getting it right. The manuscript is a mess of scribbles and second 
thoughts, but the main outline reveals a crisp, well-paced update on the Orpheus/ 
Eurydice legend which had pre-occupied many of the Berkeley poets from the 
1940s onward. Gleason’s hero, Ben, has apparently let his own adulterous dalliance 
convince him that his faithful wife, Janet, is herself cuckolding him, and he 
descends into a nightmare of suspicion and paranoia. It’s rather like if Shakespeare 
had had Othello accuse Desdemona of adultery based solely on his own 
projection. As such, The Dreaming Bed takes the form of an unfolding hallucination ` 
if-which the audience can’t always tell who’s real. Like a patient in a fever dream, 
Ben twists and turns, giving purchase to the demons of his own mind, while the 
other characters bob around him wearing hideous masks and driving him mad. 

At the end of the play he travels to the realm of the Abbot and “Abyess,” 
a psychic death, only to be rescued by the faithful Janet summoning him back 
to life and to health. Christopher Wagstaff of the Jess Collins Trust pointed us 
towards the dramatic work of Madeline Gleason, one of the few women published 


14 Michael Davidson, The San Francisco Renaissance: Poetics and Community at Mid-Century 


(Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 89. 
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in Donald Allen’s The New American Poetry 1945-1960, and recommended a visit 
to her papers in Special Collections at the Gleeson Library at the University of San 
Francisco. After discovering The Dreaming Bed there, we then began a hunt for 
Gleason’s executor. Wagstaff was helpful, as was Berkeley bookseller Jeff Mazer, 
but finally it was Peter Howard of Serendipity Books who explained that the 
rights to Gleason’s work had been inherited by her longtime companion Mary 
Greer, and that Greer had left for the UK some years back in declining health 

to be looked after by her family. Mary Greer died in 2008, in England, and her 
cousin Sarah Carberry, in concert with Greer’s Estate Trustee Sally Anderson, 
have very generously given permission for us to print this play. Similarly we are 
grateful to John Hawk, the Head Librarian of the Donohue Rare Book Room, 
Gleeson Library at USF for providing us with the text. 


DIANE DI Prima (1934—), Rain Fur (1961) 


Previously unpublished; courtesy of the author. 


“Interesting story,” relates Diane di Prima in a recent e-mail exchange. “The day I 


wrote Rain Fur, probably around 1961 or so, I finished it and threw it in the waste 
basket. Didn’t like it, I guess. Can’t remember. What I do remember is Jimmy 
Waring came by for a visit. He never missed a thing. Pulled the short mss out of 
the wastebasket & said, ‘What’s this? Read it and told me to keep it.” And years 
later here it is, rescued from the hell of the wastebasket by a curious Orpheus. (Is 
the wastebasket a grave?) 

Di Prima’s influence on poets theater has been lasting and deep. In New 
York in the early 1960s, she acted as stage manager for the Living Theater’s 
exciting Monday night series (readings, plays, performances, music events, 
happenings), and then co-founded the New York Poets Theater, serving as its 
artistic director for several years. The NYPT produced not only di Prima’s own 
plays but other new one-acts by Michael McClure, Frank O’Hara, LeRoi Jones, 
and the occasional “classic” of the genre like Wallace Stevens’ Three Travelers 
Watch a Sunrise. When di Prima moved to the Bay Area in the late 1960s, she 
continued to work on plays, including the full-length Whale Honey (1975), a 


fantasia on the lives of the British Romantic poets in exile, Byron and the Shelleys. 


The underground performance artist John Vaccaro, who acted in the New York 
premiere of di Prima’s play Murder Cake in February 1964, was interviewed by 
Stephen Bottoms for the latter’s book on the “off-off-Broadway movement,” 
Playing Underground. 


“I never forgot the opening line [of Murder Cake],” he notes: 
“Uninjured I have evolved from burnt velvet toast!’ What the hell 
do you do with that?” Vaccaro slightly misquotes di Prima’s text, but 
he accurately conveys its densely nonsensical quality. “I began to see 
that they weren’t really good,” he notes mischievously of the group’s 
writers. “They wrote these poetic things, which were kind of nice, 
but they couldn’t write for the theater. They were poets!” 


15 Stephen J. Bottoms, Playing Underground: A Critical History of the 1960s Off-Off Broadway 
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Despite Vaccaro’s reservations, we number Murder Cake—and Rain Fur— 
among the treasures of the New York poets theater flowering of the early 1960s. 
With a rolling cast of characters, Rain Fur announces itself as a quest for identity 
continually elaborated by the dense and flowery speeches di Prima has written, 
or perhaps appropriated, for them. She uses the surrealist comic twist that Ring 
Lardner, in an earlier generation of absurd theater, used so well—no exposition, 
not even of the barest kind, so that there’s no way the audience can know that it is 
“King Minos” or “Woodsman” and “A Prime” who speaks, except through some 
extradiagetical means such as consulting a program. It is a funny play, but one that, 
like much pastoral, burns with anger right under its lovely surface. Had Minos 
been a woman, di Prima suggests, the archaeologists would have just risen up and 
moved away in droves, for nothing in a woman’s civilization is worth preserving 
or restoring. 


KENNETH Kocu (1925-2002), THE CONSTRUCTION OF BosTON (1962) 


Of all the plays in the book The Construction of Boston may have had the most 
extraordinary inception. Sally Banes tells part of the story in her history of the 
Judson Dance Theater, where the play premiered. But she has to begin way back, 
a whole year before, an ocean away in Paris. 


In 1961, Robert Rauschenberg participated in a performance at 

the American Embassy in Paris in honor of David Tudor, who was 
beginning a concert tour of Europe. While Tudor played Cage’s 
Variations II, Rauschenberg equipped with contact microphones, 
painted a painting. The other performers were Jean Tinguely, Niki 
de Saint-Phalle, and Jasper Johns. The following year, the same 
group commissioned a script from Kenneth Koch. The Construction 
of Boston, performed at the Maidman Playhouse in May 1962, was 
fifteen minutes long, with a cast that included the painter Frank 
Stella, curator Henry Geldzahler, and the dancers Steve Paxton and 
Viola Farber. As part of Rauschenberg’s contribution, Farber and 
Paxton inhabited a small furnished apartment on stage and performed 
a series of everyday activities, beginning when they got out of bed. 
Rauschenberg also built a rainmaker. The Stewed Prunes, a comedy 
team, announced various events, and Merce Cunningham directed. 
Tinguely built a cinderblock wall that finally closed the stage off from 
the audience, ending the performance.'® 


4a 


In the event, Tinguely and Saint Phalle were present in NYC when the 
Koch played premiered, but they were afraid their English wasn’t good enough 


Movement (University of Michigan Press, 2004), pp. 79-80. 

16 Sally Banes, Democracy’s Body: Judson Dance Theater 1962-1964, second edition (Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1993), p. 126. It is said that the painting Rauschenberg painted on stage in Paris 
he traded for an original Magritte—Rene Magritte being part of the audience, and both men 
happy with their barter system. 
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for the demands of Koch’s difficult lines, so English-speaking “stand-ins” were 
chosen—Frank Stella played Tinguely, etc. Some have criticized the play for 

its apparently random voice of Boston for a subject—why not New York? The 
Construction of Boston tells the story of a city destroyed, undone, by people talking 
about it—historicizing it, maybe. It begins with a magical effect, wiping off three 
hundred plus years of history like a drawing shaken from an Etch-a-Sketch: then 
calling on Rauschenberg, Tinguely and Saint-Phalle to fill the empty surfaces of 
Boston—the Bay, the land, the sky—with people and (just as important) with 
buildings. Have any foreign artists received such a flattering welcome? About this 
work, Koch told David Shapiro, “The artists built the city of Boston on stage, and 
I wrote a kind of heroic Shakespearean text in blank verse and rhyme (which two 
characters recited) about the city’s history. Working on this play was exhilarating, 
somewhat the way opera is — things were big and simple and spectacular, and a 
lot was going on. The collaboration part is something I like very much. Working 
with artists turns out to be a surprising source of ideas.”” Later on in life, Koch 
significantly revised his play when the composer Scott Wheeler turned it into an 
opera, but we have returned to the original text. 


Jackson Mac Low (1922-2004), THe Twin Prays (1962) 


Jackson Mac Low’s education as a writer and pacifist-anarchist began in Chicago, 
where he studied with Paul Goodman and the so-called Chicago Aristotelians; 
once he’d moved to New York and began studying with John Cage and D.T. 
Suzuki, performing with and composing music for the Living Theater for the 
better part of the 1950s, Mac Low fused the penchant to read ‘Aristotle’s Poetics 
transformatively with early avant-garde experiments in chance operations and 
“happenings.” In his 1963 “Statement,” he positions his poetic performance scores 
in a larger ethical quest to bring about “the free society of equals... That is, not 
only do the works embody & express certain metaphysical, ethical, & political 
meanings, but they also bring into being new aesthetic meanings.” Mac Low 
reserved the word “simultaneity” to describe performance works that were built to 
be realized through collaborative, guided improvisation, distinguishing them from 
the few plays he wrote. The distinction seemed only to underscore the availability 
of such structures to multiple media and genres—a clear antecedent of the age of 
intermedia. In May 1960, his first such play, The Marrying Maiden, opened at the 
Living Theater. A “reading-with-actions” of The Twin Plays took place at the 
end of Yam Day, a continuous two-day series of performances of musical works, 
poems, simultaneities, happenings, and other events, presented at the Hardware, 
Poets Theatre (then on West 53rd St., New York), May 11-12, 1963. The 
performers were Dick Higgins, Alison Knowles, Benjamin Patterson, Florence 
Tarlow, and Mac Low himself. 

The perennial conundrum of anarchist self-rule paired with the strictures 
that condition only peaceful acts of cooperation is an inescapable presence in the 


17 David Shapiro,““A Conversation with Kenneth Koch,” Jacket 15, December 2001, <http:// 
jacketmagazine.com/15/koch-shapiro.html> 

18 In Donald Allen and Warren Tallman, The Poetics of the New American Poetry (New York: 
Grove Press, 1973), p. 384. . 
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‘Twin Plays, whose procedural compositional methods produce results that hold 
a mirror up to it. First on offer is a fragmentary alliterative lexical chain, next a 
dialogic sequence of good advices. Such “paragramatically generated texts serve as 
models for...‘selves’ that at once are shaped by and give shape to particular generic 
configurations of public and private discourse,” according to Tyrus Miller, and a 
poetics of “new meaning,” according to Barrett Watten.!? Beyond the obvious 
influence on the aspirations of language poets—both on the page and stage—the 
concerns effusively illustrated by The Twin Plays would continue to inform Mac 
Low’s work in several media over at least as many decades to follow. On its 
own, The Twin Plays’ broad overlapping exchanges (verbal and erotic) yoke two 
fundamental drives of contemporary Fluxus “pieces”: piety and hilarity. 

From the Something Else Press (Great Bear Pamphlet) edition of The 
Twin Plays: Port-au-Prine & Adams County Ilinois: 


These 2 plays were begun at the vernal equinox (21 March of 1962) 
& completed soon after. They both require 5 performers skilled at 
spontaneous improvisation of actions during performances, for all 
actions in the plays are thus improvised, in accordance with very 
generalized directions given in the script. Both plays also have exactly 
the same structure: that of 5 conversations, each of which is literally 
repeated a specified number of times. Each conversation after the first 
begins while the conversation before is being repeated. During the 
5th conversation any one of the first 4 conversations is repeated again 
at a specified point, & during the repetition of this 5th conversation, 
speeches from previous conversations are interspersed as directed in 
the script. The numbers of speeches in corresponding conversations, 
numbers of repetitions in them, & combinations of performers 
employed in them are the same in both plays. So are the generalized 
directions which are to guide the performers’ improvisation of actions 
during each conversation. Only the words & general character of the 
speeches in each play are different. 

Both plays were composed by means of chance operations. 
The words of Port-au-Prince were drawn from a list of words made 
many years ago from the letters in the place-name “Port-au-Prince.” 
(At the time of the writing of this introduction, this play had become 
topical because of the “disturbances” in this place, the capital of 
Haiti, which had caused “strained relations” between that country & 
the USA.) The speeches in this play consist of “pseudo-sentences”: 
punctuated arrangements of words from the list which look as if 
they have structural meanings but do not. The only meanings in the 
speeches are the successive lexical meanings of the individual words. 
The punctuation is only a guide to voice pitches, pitch changes, & 
pauses;—but as such, it must be followed by the performers very 


19 Tyrus Miller, Singular Examples: Artistic Politics and the Neo-Avant-Garde (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 2009), p. 66. Barrett Watten, The Constructivist Moment: From Material Text to Cultural 
Poetics (Wesleyan University Press, 2003). 
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exactly, as if it were punctuation introduced into ordinary prose 
passages. It is to be noted that “Croat” is a 2-syllable word & “Port- 
au-Prince” is pronounced as in French. The words were drawn 
from the list, punctuated & arranged by means of systematic chance 
operations. 

Altho Adams County Illinois has exactly the same structure as 
Port-au-Prince, all of its speeches “make sense.” Each is a folk-saying 
from Adams County, Illinois, quoted from the book Folk-Lore from 
Adams County Illinois, by Harry Middleton Hyatt (Memoirs of the 
Alama Egan Hyatt Foundation, New York, 1935). These folk-sayings 
have both been drawn from the book & placed in the conversations 
by systematic chance operations. The details of the structure of 
repeated conversations common to both plays have been determined 
by similar operations. 

Performers are designated by the letters A, B, C, D, & 

E. Notations such as “AB” & “CDE” mean “Performers A & B” 
& “Performers C, D. & E.” “CONVERSATION I (4)” means 
“CONVERSATION I, which is said 4 times.” 


5 May 1963, Bronx, N.Y. 


Joun Wienzrs (1934-2002), ASPHODEL IN HELL’S DespiTe (1963) AND STILL Lire 
(1963) 


Wieners’ involvement with poets theater has been little explored, but at least 
two of his plays saw productions at the Judson Poets Theater in New York. 
In September 1963 the JPT presented a double bill of Gertrude Stein’s What 
Happened and Wieners’ longish one-act Asphodel in Hell’s Despite. Wieners was 
in a William Carlos Williams mood, crossed with the boy and girl antics of a 
Technicolor MGM musical, and wrote a play for two couples, one a boy and 
girl in the flush of first love, the other, a worldweary, rueful couple with regrets 
and broken dreams. A spritely “girl in green” (mother nature?) narrates the thing. 
To design the play, the producers might have hired Raoul Péne du Bois but 
instead Andy Warhol won the commission. Stephen Bottoms sets the scene. “At 
the end of the play, in which two Adam and Eve couples—the younger naive 
and energetic, the older experienced and world-weary—fail to learn from each 
other, everyone is consigned to hell; the Judson audience was subjected to a 
bombardment of noise, lighting, and other effects (tactics that Warhol was later 
to develop in his assaultive multimedia spectacle, the EXPLODING PLASTIC 
INEVITABLE).”” Warhol hung apples well within reach of the audience, sitting 
in plastic chairs at the church, and played up the paradise allegory nearly beyond 
what the text would bear. 

Still Life, written a few months after Asphodel, is denser and thicker than 
its predecessor; the characters seem to be speaking in foreign languages, and much 
of the play seems to be written in the drugspeak Wieners had perfected in his 


books of poetry The Hotel Wentley Poems and Ace of Pentacles. The “girl in green” is 4 


20 Ibid. pp. 79-80. 
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back (Yvonne Rainer, who choreographed the piece, played this part as well), but 
she’s noticeably hipper, with more agency, not just a narrator sorting out the boys 
and girls. “The joint’s glass,” she announces—the first words of the play. “Listen./ 
Are the bells in? The lights turned on?/ Well I’m not.” Grifters, beat girls (black 
and white), and transvestite addicts slouch across the stage—the hero’s just got out 
of the Big House—a man called Cage—tough, brooding, love magnet. High on 
“double H,” Wieners’ men and women ruminate about the important things in 
still life, beyond the State Capitol years before there was a Beyond the State Capitol: 


SARAH: Heavy “with Romanesque pomp.” Come 
home to the ruins. Stand for the dead— 
Tired. Pearls don’t mean a thing, now. 
Where’s the fire Look at it? I haven’t 
had this dress on since Capone. 
Someone’s gonna pay for this, rose. 
Bird’s dead. A double H is all 

I see on the street. Blown up. 

Blue balls and the doctor says 

Just one more parade before South St. 
Bend over, Mrs. Frank. Thanks for us. 
How many trays. Trash heap, If you 
see me passin’ push over another 

leaf torn from the page. Rings a bell 
his name does just to hear it through 
the ashes. I don’t care what grows. 
Donna. The iris in me smokes. 

Scratch dust, dear. There are no 

bones left in my heart to break. 

Where are my lights? I won’t go 

near this forest green again. 


We wanted to print Still Life, at least, in The Kenning Anthology of Poets 
Theater 1945-1985, but Wieners died intestate, and as of today there has been no 
settlement as to the execution of the literary estate or the copyright holdings. One 
day, Wieners’ plays will receive their due. In the meantime, our thanks to Diane 
di Prima for providing us a copy of Still Life. 


& 
Lorenzo THomas (1944-2005), Two One-Acr Prays (1964) 


We came across this play in the invaluable anthology Scenarios: Scripts for 
Performance, edited by Richard Kostelanetz. In tiny letters it says that the piece was 
printed in Another World (Bobbs-Merrill, 1971), one of the early Poetry Project 
anthologies edited by Anne Waldman. But consultation with Lorezno Thomas’ 


` estate indicates that the plays were written in 1964, prior even to the Black Arts 


Movement itself, though within the range of the Umbra Workshop in which 
Thomas participuated. It is an astonishing work for a 20 year old nevertheless. Le 
Roi Jones’ famous “Black Arts” told the world that “We want ‘poems that kill.’/ 
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Assassin poems, Poems that shoot/ guns,” and Thomas presciently sets up the 
terms of a new consideration of armed revolution by staging it within the confines 
of a theater. 

We read into the piece the contradictory tumult of the contemporary 
civil rights movement, that was growing impatient, that wanted “something to 
happen.” The director is waiting for the exact moment of maximum impatience— 
cynic or pragmatist. The actor announcing that the play will be delayed announces 
the further deferral of a dream. As Langston Hughes had asked, what happens 
next? Who are the one thousand men who come in and physically assault the 
audience? Part of the show, part of the script? In 1964 the New York audience 
would recognize the words in quotes (“want something to happen”) from the 
impassioned outcry of Iris, the white heroine of Lorraine Hansberry’s play The 
Sign in Sidney Brustein’s Window, which opened in September 1964. 


IRIS (facing him, resolutely; she will not be stopped): AN I know is that, 
from now on, I just want something to happen in my life. I don’t 
much care what. Just something.” 


In the second iteration of Thomas’ scenario, revolution still catches up with the 
bourgeoisie, but canny price-fixing on the part of the producers and ticket brokers 
confines the collateral damage to the lobby. We wonder, too, how D.W. Griffith’s 
silent epic Intolerance fits into Thomas’ cultural analysis: is the director always in 
charge of his projections? 


ANNE WALDMAN (1945—), THE Stoop (1964) 


Kathleen Dow of the University of Michigan kindly sent us copies of Anne 
Waldman’s typescript of her play The Stoop, from the Waldman papers there. 
Waldman was a student at Bennington College (Vermont) when she wrote 

this play, and it was previously published in a Bennington student magazine of 
the early 1960s. Her extravagant cast of eight (8!) juvenile delinquents would 
probably be trimmed down to 3 or 4 in today’s cost conscious theater, but they 
form a solid phalanx against which the lives of the middle class family they annoy 
become more and more weird and unsettling. As the mother climbs up the steps 
towards her door, key in hand, stepping on the boys’ hands, legs and backs, it’s 
an allegory of class warfare. When the father appears on the stoop, rubbish bag 
filled with orange peels, it becomes apparent that Waldman is complicating the 
class theme with a little bit of gender trouble. The couple, Arthur and Florence, 
have quarreled in the past about his selling his “sperms” to pay their bills, and 
Florence blames him for the boys’ teeming presence. The son dresses like a girl, 
the daughter as a boy; the daughter longs tó play craps with the gang, and the 
boys admire the son’s ass, as does his father, even though “daddies don’t notice 
these things.” The chorus of cynical gang boys had been a staple of conventional 
theater since Dead End and West Side Story, but Waldman tweaks the formula to 


21 Lorraine Hansberry, The Sign in Sidney Brustein’s Window: A Drama in Two Acts (New York: 
Samuel French, revised edition 1986), p. 77. 
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tilt it into the Theater of the Absurd. The gang, cruel and asocial in other ways, 
is nevertheless willing to see the boy and girl the way they see themselves, thus 
making exactly the imaginative sort of leap into empathy that the Mom and Dad, 
trapped in their own domestic hell, seem unable to pull off. 


LeRor Jones/Amiri Baraka (1934—), DuTCHMAN (1964) 


The most widely recognized play in this anthology, Dutchman needs no 
introduction; it’s tempting to say it’s all back story in the sense that its turn is 

just that, the effecting of a clear before and after. That is, it is an object lesson in 
post-modern American theater as a site for developing a poetics out of another, a 
revolution in a practice and, now, in a legacy. Hence his bodies of poetry and drama 
are so copiously annotated elsewhere, perhaps reading it as poets theater means 
remembering who we're dealing with. 

Undoubtedly one of the most important African American figures of the 
twentieth century, LeRoi Jones, now Amiri Baraka, is equally known as poet and 
playwright, and has been a prolific music critic and essayist. Alongside Ed Bullins, 
his is some of the most widely influential (and anthologized) drama by a poet of 
the Black Arts era. Born in 1934 and raised in Newark, NJ, where he would later 
serve as the state Poet Laureate and city Public Schools Poet Laureate, Baraka 
went on to study philosophy and literature at Howard University, before serving 
for three years in the U.S. Air Force. Co-editor of the important mimeograph 
revolution journals Yiigen and Floating Bear, Baraka became associated with the 
Beat Generation at the same time that he began developing aesthetics essential to 
socialist and Black Nationalist movements. He was founding director of Black Arts 
Repertory Theatre, Harlem, New York, from 1964 to 1966 and founding director 
of Spirit House Movers and Players in 1966. 

Dutchman was produced at the Cherry Lane Theatre in New York City 
on 24 March 1964, and earned Jones an Obie Award for the best off-Broadway 
play of the year. A canonical exposition of the fallacy of white liberalism, the play 
is also an integral example of the “Black Theater of Cruelty” he created as both 
socio-cultural intervention and at one and the same time, as Lorenzo Thomas 
insisted, a poetry of “intense personal reflection...In this way he speaks to us in our 
lostness, striving, and misery, and we are habituated now to the eager anticipation 
of his own subsequent interpretations of each current guise.” 


RUTHsWEIsS (1928—), m & m (1965) 


ruth weiss started combining poetry and jazzin 1949, according to Preston 

Whaley Jr’s recent study of San Francisco music and poetry in the Beat era, Blows 
like a Hom.” Austrian by birth, weiss made a lateral movement into theater in the 
mid 1950s, in San Francisco, where she continues to perform to this day. Not all 


22 Lorenzo Thomas, Extraordinary Measures: Afrocentric Modernism and Tiwentieth-Century American 
Poetry (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 2000, p. 159. 

23 Preston Whaley, Jr., Blows Like a Horn: Beat Writing, Jazz, Style and Markets in the 
Transformation of U.S. Culture (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2004). 
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of her plays are in print, but some of the best are available in a bilingual (German 
and English) edition called no dancing aloud/lautes tanzen nichet erlaubt, translated 
by Horst Spandler (Vienna: Edition Exil, 2006). The play m & m, she tells us, was 
inspired by two close friends, professional flaneurs: 


1956 san francisco. night-walking in san francisco with my close 
friend, JIM MARKOW, a writer & actor. we stop at a 24-hour 
café & there is TAYLOR MEAD, another close friend who has just 
returned from new york city. TAYLOR is a poet & actor (later to | 
become famous for his roles in WARHOL’s films). they resemble 
each other on many levels. the conversation that followed my 
introduction sparked this fantasy-piece titled m & m—MEAD & 
MARKOW. 


By 1965, when m & m reached its present dramatic form, its audiences would 
have been familiar with Mead’s ineffable presence—a drugged-up, dithery, 
Chaplinesque everyman—as a result of his exposure in a variety of plays and 
movies, including films by Robert Downey Sr, Adolph Mekas, and Ron Rice. 


Mead (b. 1924) had already played the lead—sort of— in Warhol’s Tarzan and Jane | 


Regained—Sort Of. In Rice’s 1960 The Flower Thief, Mead had a chance to develop 
this character to its fullest extent, the browbeaten tramp wandering through a 


bohemian world (North Beach) and stealing moments of happiness here and there, 4 


like flowers. weiss’s play deftly plays with this character with the Markow part—in 
some way the dour, Buster Keaton sourpuss. And there’s something of Beckett’s 
tramp language in this scenario too—those who write on the poets theater can 
never forget how large a part the Irish poet played on the theatrical consciousness 
of the 50s and 60s. weiss’ own history of exile and wandering plays into m & mas 
well; a tremendous bitterness gives a startling dimensionality to the whimsy and 
er gadabouts. 
re ne a foe prepared for this volume, ruth weiss sketched a precis of her life: 


i’ve been on the run. 

ive been through flood. 

ive been through fire. 

Flashbacks: l 

1928 born in berlin. 1933 escape to vienna. write first poems. 1938 
left for new york. starť to write in English. since 1998—60 years later, 
i’m back in europe performing. invited to JAZZ FEST BERLIN 
2000. the mayor of vienna awards me a bronze medal in 2006 for 
literary achievement. 


chicago teens. chicago near northside. bohemia & be-bop. hitch-hiked 
to greenwich village on to new orleans old french quarter. 1952 san 
francisco north beach. 1956 put poetry with jazz on the stage at THE 
CELLAR. 


I love movies. have made them. been in them—sometimes fiction, 
sometimes fact. then come the plays, three of them performed in 
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vienna 2006. fourteen books published since 1959. most recent 
bilingual. A NEW VIEW OF MATTER in prague 1999 Vienna 
edition exil—FULL CIRCLE 2002, NO DANCING ALOUD 2006. 
since 1965 exhibits of watercolor—haiku. 


I've barely begun. Since 1982 from albion on the California coast in 
Mendocino. 


Ron PADGETT (1942—), Tue Kiss BEHIND THE SMILE (1966) 
Previously unpublished; courtesy of Mr. Padgett. 


When we first saw the acknowledgment, “after Kenneth Koch,” we weren’t sure 
how to take it, but after reading and re-reading The Construction of Boston, so many 
times while preparing this anthology, Padgett’s tag seems like an affirmation, and 
his play, The Kiss Behind the Smile, almost a pastiche of, or riff on, the salute to 
sculptural styling that is TCOB. Padgett digs in and extracts just about the only 
artist = God myth that Koch omitted from his scenario—the Pygmalion legend, 
and out of the continuum makes a sterling piece of work. Perhaps what The Kiss 
behind the Smile does is reveal the Henry James underneath the submerged James 
features of the Koch play, by focusing on the romantic sculptor as a William 
Wetmore Story figure. The play rattles off its melodrama in rhymed couplets, 
which then are followed by the aftermath of dense, pointed, nearly psychedelic 
dialogue on the part of the trial “witnesses.” 

As Padgett commented in a recent email, “As for The Kiss behind the 
Smile, I seem to recall having read a rather bad 19th-century poem and being 
inspired by the absurdity of its language, but I can’t recall why, after the sculptor 
is killed, the language goes gaga.” The allegory seems to hint that, once the 
sculptor has been stabbed with his own chisel, hoist by his own petard as it were, 
the language itself, that which he had controlled, is free to frolic in the shadow 
of the corpse. “Hear now the hell of Valery reverse.” The fallen Mallet goes all 
Mallarmé; the brutal Chisel sighs of Shelley. Padgett stuffs each line with misheard 
information, enough to raise the suspicion of one of those dreaded homophonic 
translations. Theatrically, the device of the two stages, one smaller than the other, 
one behind the other, is perfectly designed to embody the dimensionality found in 
the play’s title—the kiss waits behind the smile, figuratively, literally too. 


HANNAH WEINER (1928-1997), RJ (RomEo & Juuiet) (1966) 


“The performance work started because I couldn’t write my Own poetry,” 
Hannah Weiner tells Charles Bernstein in a 1995 interview for his radio program 
Linebreak. Her modesty is disarming. Inspired by David Antin’s use of found 
language in the early-mid 1960s, Weiner devised a series of Code Poems using a 
19th Century key, The International Code of Signals for the Use of All Nations built for 
maritime communication, such as, in the case of RJ (Romeo and Juliet), two ships 
passing in the night. These poems translate alphabetical cues into highly adaptable 
phrases for performance. The first such performance from the series was in 1966 
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at a Judson Poets Theater “Friendship Event”; the most elaborate took place two 
years later in Central Park with the aid of the U.S. Coast Guard, using alphabet 
flag hoists, semaphore signalmen, flashing light signals, megaphones, and flares; 
RJ (Romeo and Juliet) was performed as late as 1975 by the Wastepaper Theater 

in Providence, R.I. As Weiner describes it in “Trans-Space Communication,” 
these acts of appropriation and performance both literally and figuratively signaled 
the thematic and formal ploys she would explore in subsequent decades in which 
she, indeed, created a unique poetry of her own associated with neurological, 
phenomenological, conceptual, and collaborative theatrics.” When the Station 
Hill imprint Open Book published a collection (though not all) of the Code 
Poems in 1982, Sol Lewitt’s jacket blurb most succinctly recognized how essential 
this phase was in the development of her poetics: “Hannah Weiner writes good 
words.” 


Lew WELcH (1928-1971), ABNER Won’T BE Home FOR DINNER (1966) 


Welch’s body of writing is weirder than most of his contemporaries and includes 
poetry, fiction, critical writing, and a number of plays he called “leather prunes,” 
perhaps in jest, but also in homage to the “tender buttons” of his idol Gertrude 
Stein. Welch viewed both “tender buttons” and his own “leather prunes” as 
examples of literary forms, drama the underlying fuel of each. 

“The term Leather Prune,” Welch noted—impossible to tell how 
facetiously—, “comes from a conversation with Richard Brautigan. ‘Oh Flap 
City! Oh those leather wings!’ he said. Later he said, ‘I didn’t get your cherry, 
and I don’t want your prune.’ Thus ‘Leather Prune’ was given to me as the right 
name for some of the things I write right now. Leather Prunes often make clean 
words dirty, or Lenny Bruce backwards, and tighter. I deeply regret I never had a 
chance to show him one.” Though structured like some of Stein’s plays, Welch’s 
leather prunes were designed to be performed by one voice alone. “A man of 
many voices stands alone on a bare stage and makes a greaseless theater. Since 
there are no wings, in the set-lumber sense that is, there can be no useless hysteria 
behind them. Farewell, Judy Garland.” 

When Welch performed his “one man plays”—as he did in October 1966 
at San Francisco’s Museum of Modern Art—his practice crunched the social factor 
of poets theater to a field of one, but on the other hand he expanded what was 
said, spoken, articulated, by “acting out” every word written in the script. “Titles, 
scene changes, set directions, speakers’ names and curtains, are all part of the 
performed text,” he explained. “Otherwise the timing, the shape, is not revealed.” 
Welch was the great friend of Gary Snyder and Philip Whalen, with whom he 
attended Reed College in the late 40s. His peripatetic life drew him into the orbit 
of Jack Kerouac, North Beach, Bolinas, Chicago, the advertising game, and finally 
to a famous disappearance when he walked out of Snyder’s cabin in the California 
mountains. His body was never found, but he left a haunting suicide note, I had 
great visions but never could bring them together with reality. I used it all up. It’s all gone. 


24 In Hannah Weiner’ Open House, Patrick F. Durgin ed. (Chicago: Kenning Editions, 2007). 
25 This and subsequent remarks form Welch are drawn from How I Work as a Poet and Other 
Essays, Plays and Stories, Donald Allen ed. (Bolinas, CA: Grey Fox, 1973). 
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Abner Won’t Be Home for Dinner was first published in O’er #2, December 
1966, edited by David Sandberg, and collected posthumously in Donald Allen’s 
edition of Welch’s How I Work as a Poet. Thanks to Robert Sharrard of City Lights 
Books for giving us permission to reprint this piece here, and to Garrett Caples, 
Joanne Kyger and Peter Maravelis for other Welch help. 


BARBARA GuEsT (1920-2008), CHINESE GHost RESTAURANT (1967) 
Previously unpublished. 


Thanks to Hadley Haden Guest, Barbara Guest’s daughter, for approving the 
publication of Chinese Ghost Restaurant, and to Nancy Kuhl of the Beinecke 
Library at Yale University for her generous assistance with the manuscript. The 
chronology printed in Guest’s Collected Poems, edited by her daughter, revealed 
that she had written a number of other plays beyond the ones we already knew 
about. Poet Catherine Wagner has included three one act plays in a recent issue 
of Chicago Review—The Ladies Choice, produced at the Artists Theater in New 
York in 1953; The Office, A One Act Play in Three Scenes, directed and produced 
by John Bernard Myers at Cafe Cino in New York in 1963, and Port, an inventive 
take on the mystery theater of Agatha Christie, likewise directed by John Myers 
at the American Theater for Poets in 1965. (Myers was the director of Tibor de 
Nagy Gallery, published the first books of Ashbery, Guest, Schuyler and Kenward 
Elmslie, and is credited with coining the merchandising phrase, “New York 
School Poets.”) 

“Years later, for a San Francisco celebration of her 80th birthday, Guest 
collaborated on a sequel to her 1963 The Office, called Often, and saw it acted out 
at California College of the Arts by a host of her admirers. But her commitment 
to poets theater was even deeper than these productions indicate. The Beinecke 
has The Diving Board (1966), and The Swimming Pool (1975) as well as Chinese 
Ghost Restaurant. In some respects, Chinese Ghost Restaurant might be taken 
for a direct descendant of Bunny Lang’s At Battle’s End,—scene after scene of 
white bourgeoisie shown up by the confusing demands and desires of the Asian 
proletarariat. Chinoisierie much? Where Guest differs from Lang is her nimble, 
staggeringly deft construction. Watching her pull one situation (“episode”) out 
of the last is like watching Jerome Robbins ravish his dancers with the unfolding 
inventions of a Goldberg Variations. 


SONIA SANCHEZ (1934—), Sista Son/jI (1969) 


The emotional range of Sanchez: writing is matched by her political acumen, and 
Sista Son/ji, her second produced play, may be her finest hour. She was teaching at 
San Francisco State (where she co-founded the Black Studies Department) when 
she developed the multi-layered and passionately argued rhetoric of Sister Son/ji, 

a sort of bildungsroman of the left, one with the courage of its convcitions but 
unafraid to examine the underside of the social revolution it advocates. It begins 
with an astonishing coup de theatre in which an aged woman changes through 
flashback into a teenage version of herself in a minute of onstage stripping down, 
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while singing along to a Sammy Davis Jr record. A coed at Hunter first, taking 
her first steps towards standing up for herself, —but largely to please a lover? 
Then with another change in atmosphere, she is listening to Malcolm instead of 
Sammy. “The time for ins is over and the time for outs is here.” An organizer, a 
budding theorist, a mother, she tries hard to understand the black man’s needs and 
oppressions, but finds herself in a virtual trap. 

Throughout, Sanchez uses slash marks with multiple, conflicting 
significations—they plunge the narrative forward, they interrupt and concentrate 
particular sections of text, they interrogate traditional standards of sentence 
making; they carry with them vestiges of their use as indications of line breaks 
in poetry (and in pop lyric); most of all, they dramatize and thematize a mass 
of material that might, in less skilled hands, have emerged as a traditional Good 
Morning Miss Dove piece about the pity of growing old. (There’s a slash mark 
right in the title of the play, a slash mark stabbing like a Lucio Fontana gesture 
right through the divided identity of her heroine’s name.) The play transmutes 
and radicalizes its back and forth vision of dystopia and utopia. Where is Son/ji 
when the play ends? Approaching death, the “five o’clock door forever changing 
time.” The amazing thing is, she wrote it all in one night, while her children 
“cooperated” by sleeping through the night.” Sister Son/ji was first published in 
Ed Bullins’ pioneering anthology New Plays for the Black Theatre (1969) and first 
produced in Detroit in 1970. Last month it saw a fortieth anniversary revival 
(August 2009) in Morningside Heights at the Riverside Theater, in a double-bill 
with Sanchez’ earlier The Bronx is Back from 1968. 


James Kenty (1922-1978), Juaxn (1970) 


Previously unpublished. UC Berkeley, Bancroft Library: BANC MSS 99/245c, Box 3, 
Folders 26 and 27. 


James Keilty is barely a footnote now in literary history, known if at all as a 
minor member of the Duncan/Spicer circle in San Francisco in the 1950s, 1960s 
and 1970s, but his amazing corpus cries out for re-evaluation. He was the son 
of a General Motors executive, and inherited some GM stock and became a 
city planner in San Francisco. (The chief item in his bibliography, a city-issued 
pamphlet detailing longterm plans for remodeling Civic Center.) Keilty fought 
against the controversial and much-maligned razing of acres of the Western 
Addition, a largely black and middle-class neighborhood, in the name of urban 
planning, a move which turned a pleasant section of San Francisco into a depressed 
slum ghetto. Out of this disaster came dozens of maps of invented cities— 
anticipating Calvino—now preserved among Keilty’s papers at UC Berkeley. 

His plays were performed all over San Francisco, wherever he could 
convince the bohemians in his circle to perform them. Poet Joanne Kyger was in 
two of them, one an adaptation of Henry James— “with Nemi [the artist Nemi 


26 Jacqueline Wood, “‘This thing called playwrighting’: an interview with Sonia Sanchez on 
the art of her drama,” African American Review, Spring-Summer 2005. FindArticles.com. 08 Sep, 
2009. http://findarticles.com/p/articles/mi_m2838/is_1-2_39/ai_n15675153/ 
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Frost] among others I ‘think, and earlier an adaptation from the Tale of Genji, 
which [the poet] George Stanley was in too. I think I have the manuscripts, much 
folded and tattered”? The painter Bill Brodecky, now known as Alvin William 
Moore, listed the plays and the San Francisco theaters and the galleries they were 
held at, and he remembered the actors too. At Buzz Gallery, the shortlived artist- 
run space in the mid 1960s, painter Paul Alexander and poets Robin Blaser and 
Stan Persky acted in one of Keilty’s plays. “Another, The Card Game, at Intersection, 
had me, Marilyn Hacker, Jerry Fabian, and James himself. You delivered whatever 
speech was assigned to whatever card you drew. That one was a hit.””* 

Drawing further away from the Jamesian realism that had animated his 
imagination, Keilty began developing Prashad in the 1950s—an invented language 
with a sociology, a cartography, an entire literature. The composer J.F Goodwin, 
an intimate of Keilty’s, maintained that Keilty invented Prashad as an “attempt to 
emerge from his identification with Henry James—and to stop sounding like him,” 
Bill Moore wrote us.A trio of Prashad plays was produced at the San Francisco Art 
Institute in North Beach in April, 1970. Black Mountain-trained painter Knute 
Stiles designed costumes for the production—ten feet long swatches of brightly 
colored cloth with a hole cut in the middle for the head—and was to have acted 
in the plays, only to have to bow out when he couldn’t learn the Prashad in time. 
The author himself stepped up to the plate. Also cast were the poet Marilyn 
Hacker, actor/writer Gerald Fabian, and Brodecky/Moore. As Keilty wrote more 
and more in Prashad, his choice narrowed down the field of possible players. Not 
everyone could speak the language. “Marilyn, Jerry [Fabian] and I all have the gift 
for languages,” Moore recalled, “so learning our parts wasn’t especially onerous. We 
three had performed [Genet’s The] Maids in French a bit earlier, which is why we 
were recruited.” Keilty’s plays were not universally admired. Jack Spicer particularly 
dismissed them, and reportedly quashed publication of a collection of five plays, 

that was to have been illustrated by Nemi Frost. Paul Alexander, interviewed by 
Lew Ellingham for a biography of Spicer, testified: 


Graham had arranged with Nemi and James Keilty to bring out a 
book of one of James Keilty’s short one-act plays. Nemi did five, or 
maybe ten illustrations. She did a lot. They were quite fine. It was all 
well underway before Spicer heard about it, and he just squelched it 
right away, right then and there. Graham’s work was broken up, and 
the play was unpublished, and Nemi’s drawings were unpublished. I 
don’t know what Keilty thought about it, but Nemi just shrugged it 
off. “C’est la guerre” —‘“‘that’s just the way it is.” Of course, Spicer 
wasn’t objecting to Nemi’s drawings, he was objecting to James 
Keilty’s play. Probably the main reason is that he hadn’t been in at 
the ground floor, but certainly hé didn’t approve of the writing. That 
was a terribly destructive thing Jack did.” 


y 


27 Joanne Kyger, e-mail to Kevin Killian. 

28 Alvin William Moore, e-mail to Kevin Killian. 

29 Lewis Ellingham and Kevin Killian, Poet Be Like God: Jack Spicer and the San Francisco Renais- 
sance (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1998), p. 310. 
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The play in this volume, Jhakh, was performed at Intersection for the Arts, a 
poetry and performance space established in 1965. “Me, Nemi and James,” Moore 
remembered. “Two upper-middle-class travelers get stranded at the entrance to 
Prashad. Nemi and I adopted Oxbridge accents and wore white suits. We worried 
lest, when at one point we stand up, our crotches should be a mass of wrinkles. 
James was the wise Charon figure who would or would not guide us in. Moore 
became Keilty’s executor too and oversaw the transfer of his writing and visual 
work to the Bancroft Library, where we found the manuscript printed here, 
complete with Keilty’s translation (“Path (Way)”) into normative English. 

George Stanley recalled, “Jim was a wit, if at times a ponderous one. 
Told he had a nineteenth-century mind, he replied, ‘I have an eighteenth-century 
mind.’ l 

“He used to drink two or three martinis every evening at the New Pisa 
restaurant at Grant and Vallejo. On the third he would sometimes become red- 
faced and irascible arguing some fine point of music or literature. 

“When he was dying of cancer, he said: ‘My mother’s death was the 
rehearsal; this is the performance.” 


Joz BRAINARD (1942-1994), THE Gay Way (1972) 


The Gay Way is from Joe Brainard’s 1973 volume New Work (Black Sparrow 
Press, 1973), and appears here courtesy of Brainard’s executor, Ron Padgett. 
This brief play (the shortest entry here?) has some of the gnomic humor that 

his audiences expect of the artist and poet so beloved for his collections of I 
Remember” poems. And some of the funky humor of his “Nancy variations 
too. The white sheet which plays such a telling part among the props is faintly 
reminiscent of the white sheet tacked up on the wall, onto which the first films 
were presented—Tom Gunning’s ‘Cinema of Attractions,” to which the public 
flocked because they were going to get to see something they couldn’t see at 
home or in their ordinary day of alienated labor. Here it would be sex between 
ile Or the white sheet, thrown up over the back of the barn, against which 
cash-strapped Mickey and Judy decide to put on a show in their own backyard—a 
democracy of talent, in which.the young would have an extra edge. Or it is 

the white sheet of 8 4 by 11 typing paper inserted into a battered old manual, 
onto which Brainard, Berrigan, Padgett, Gallup and others from Tulsa spewed 
forth visions of a world in which words mutated into ritualized fire dragons and 
speedos—the white sheet a site of inscription. (Fetishized by many of today’s 
young boy poets who believe that poetry comes only from the wobbly tap of 
key on paper.) Or the miniature white sheet of rolling paper wrapped around a 
cigarette smoldering in an ashtray. The play ends on the revelation that the theater 
is for the benefit of its stagehands, just as porn cinema is said to be always for the 
benefit of its cameramen. Half of Brainard’s jokes are in the epilogue, Sone 
Notes on the Gay Way”—the ironic quotes surrounding “seats” and “fixed, 
the offer to waive objections should a producer want to play The Gay Way with 


30 George Stanley, e-mail to Kevin Killian. 
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a man and woman playing the parts (in riposte to Albee and Beckett, among 
others, writers who famously refused any cross-gender casting for their otherwise 
iconoclastic plays),—and more every time we take another look. 


Bruce ANDREWS (1948—), Sone No. 3 (1973) 


The Andrews piece provides a taxonomy of song, which has long been one of the 
principal elements of poets theater—a span in its construction. As Gregory Corso’s 
Hipster asks, “What good the singer who sings who does not sing his song?” Bruce 
Andrews’ revisionism deletes all of that “my song” self-expression, and instead 
proceeds, like Jack Spicer’s Martians attempting to communicate with earthlings 
by rearranging the furniture in the room, to change up two sets of old movie 
titles. In the first set, we discover an amazing barrage of B- to D level second 
features and horror films, poverty row and genre pictures—plus a fair number of A 
features by major studios that by the 1970s seemed corny or camp. A young writer 
in 1973 might have caught these movies at all night Times Square movie houses, 
or perhaps at the end of the night on the Late, Late, Late Show. Or possibly just 
from reference books or the TV Guide. (That’s the beauty and the enigma of 

the list.) Their titles alone don’t give much clue about the allure and strength of 
some of the movies Andrews evokes (say, Blood and Black Lace for example), but 
they sound crumby in general; and so when the second half of the play moves 

on to movies with “love” in their titles, the effect is simultaneously uplifting and 
bewildering, particularly when the actors are instructed to pronounce certain titles 
sarcastically, others with Percy Dovetonsils “lyricism,” and yet others in the sort 

of loud whisper that we have come to Call, ironically or not, a “stage whisper.” 
What is it about love that makes us all so uncomfortable? Is it love’s colonizing 
features—amply foregrounded in a title like I Love Chinatown? It is evident that 

for Andrews, “song” per se, as a ritualistic component of drama, interests him 

very little, and yet his play has the surprise and invention of a Lorenz Hart lyric. 
We found this play in Scenarios: Scripts for Performance, edited by the indefatigable 
Richard Kostelanetz. The fine print says that the piece was “reprinted from Beyond 
Baroque (November 1974),” Beyond Baroque, the non-profit artist-run space in 
Venice, California, has seen many a movie star get up and read his or her poetry, 
probably even the stars of The Young Lovers and High School Hellcats. 


PEDRO PETRI (1944-2004), THE MASSES ARE Asses (1974) 


Life that of Jessica Hagedorn, Cherrie Moraga, and Luis Valdez, Pedro 

Pietri’s work represents a crucial signature of one of the most important roles 
experimental drama/performance in general, and poets theater in particular, 
played in the nation’s postwar literary life: the adjudication of identity from within 
multicultural communities, such as Pietri’s Nuyorica. His theater work demands 
recuperative measures to see it within his acknowledged practice as a poet, and, 
because of its importance in his overall development, The Masses Are Asses most 
especially so. The play’s last edition went out of print in 2004. Since then, public 
and university library holdings indicate how difficult it is to locate not only a copy 
of the book (most were checked out and came due over a year ago, presumed 
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stolen), but to understand the legacy of the work. Bootleg copies are rumored to 
float through the Fox News lynchpin Rupert Murdoch’s social networking (My 
Space) page constructed on the poet’s behalf by Pietri’s estate, though the estate 
did not seriously entertain the notion of its inclusion here. a 
Pietri immigrated to New York from Ponce, Puerto Rico in 1945, just 
two years of age. Radicalized by service in Vietnam, he became a major literary 
artist and activist known as much for his poetry as his dramatic works. As well as 
teaching at SUNY-Buffalo and the Cultural Council Foundation in N ew York, 
Pietri was a founder of the Nuyorican Poets Café. He read one of his best known 
poems, “Puerto Rican Obituary” (also the title of his first major volume of poetry, 
published in 1973), during the 1969 takeover of East Harlem Methodist Church 
by the Puerto Rican nationalist group the Young Lords. “Obituary” bears more 
than a little thematic resemblance to the following year’s The Masses Are Asses: 


These dreams 

These empty dreams 

from the make-believe bedrooms 
their parents left them 

are the after-effects 

of television programs 

about the ideal 

white american family 

with black maids 

and latino janitors 

who are well trained 

to make everyone 

and their bill collectors 

laugh at them 

and the people they represent 


What makes Pietri’s poets theater special, though, is how it becomes a site where 


: : : : > 
interrogations of the necessary hubris of tragi-comic representation of “the people, 


no doubt the very attempt to represent as such, bears more nuanced takes on 

the material and means of poems like “Obituary.” As Urayoan Noel has it, his 
work embraces the “punk” aesthetic of “storm[ing] the sidelines of thought, i 
shared by Dada, Beat, and Language school poetics, which produresa Pietrian 
tonguetwist,” “a brilliant defacement of our readerly temperament. It can be 
added that all seem to turn up first and in some ways most vividly in The Masses 
Are Asses, where form and function enter into isomorphic relation. A forerunner 
of contemporary “slam” poetics, Pietri’s contrarian boogaloo is now central to 
Hispanic diasporic poetries. But it stands in high contrast to Latin American high 
modernist and much post-modern poets theater, thinking of Xavier Villaurrutia s 
Autos profanos and, to quote Octavio Paz, their maddening sense of decorum, 
even as both put to shame what USAmerican counter-culture optimists delicately 
referred to as square society.” 


31 “Do You Speak Ubu Rican? On the Punk Muse of Rev. Pedro Pietri - A pietrospective,” A 
Gathering of the Tribes v.1 no.3 (2003). 
32 “Hieroglyphs of Desire,” as translated by Esther Allen in Eliot Weinberger’s translation of 
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The Masses Are Asses is a one-act whiteface agitprop farce—an avant- 
garde tragedy of errors, the only error being its own theatricality. A “Lady” and 
a “Gentleman” of audacious sophistication extol their superiority and smear 
“the poor” over champagne in a Parisian bistro that doubles as a South Bronx 
toilet (or is it the other way around?). A supposed lust for prestige stokes the 
terrorist group A.B.C.D.E.F.G.H.I. (“Armed / Brave / Comrades / Determined 
/ Efficient / Fighters / Gonna / Humiliate / Imperialism!”), whose bullets and 
bombs punctuate the night. Needing an effective distraction from the ambient 
siege (which sounds an awful lot like a characteristic evening in the burrough), the 
couple “pretend” to be common, drink straight from the bottle, and grind to the 
rhythm of the telephone as it rings and rings (presumably by would-be patrons 
of the establishment they insist to inhabit). But when the lady fails to snap out of 
the masque, the gentleman duly protests. Lapsing into reality, his fantasies suffer 
mounting complaints: “We don’t even know what Staten Island looks like, never 
mind a foreign country.” A fracas ensues, on the costs of “being and not being 
here,” of play-acting class mobility, of deciphering the tyranny of community 
scriptures. The discovery scene is to be taken literally, breaking the fourth wall 
Pietri never bothered with in the first place, and is echoed by the contemporary 
routines of anaphoric protest (“You look eternally fine. / You look eternally 
finer.”) and by the redundancies of prosodic correspondence (‘‘Assholes...didn’t 
thyme, and it sounded too lower classish, so I changed it to asses when referring 
to the masses to give the ass class.”), all consumed and reconsumed via the 
gentleman’s portable cassette machine. 

The poet’s caricatures of American entrepreneurial gusto are deftly 
disorienting. The audience, unable to entertain the terms of the “mass” spectacle, 
sees itself doubled in the voices of the two players thrown from offstage as crime 
and calamity threaten to suspend the characters’ disbelief. “ÎN]ow when an 
individual selects to pretend to be rich instead of to be poor indicates a superior 
level of comprehension of what is essential to obtain intellectual and material 
fulfillment,” our neo-Platonist neophyte explains. “You are the pleasure of 
your pleasures and the misery of your miseries!” The sheer didacticism of our 
hero’s imagination clobbers the spectator, and, chez Popeye, those revolving stars 
they see limn the profoundest horizons of their gullibility. Machismo is coerced 
into cowardice as our hero exhausts the truly heroic perserverence of the ultra- 
realist, his “lady.” But by the time he’s realized that not only did he invent the 
eponymous adage that fuels his zeal, he has invented an “ass class” that entraps 
his family, his people, his “being and not being.” The couple finally snuggle 
ipto their bathtub wrapped in an infested old fur, repeat their opening litany of 
sweet nothings like a flipbook of souvenir postcards from an unspent holiday, and 
“snobbishly clear their throats in zero seconds.” 


Kerru Watprop (1932—), THE Same SENSATION (1974), AND Rosmarre 
WALDROP (1935—), REMEMBER GASOLINE? (1975) 


The poet Laynie Browne wrote to us from Providence where she was staying 
asking us if we were aware of a Providence poets theater scene in the 1970s. She 


Villaurrutia’s Nostalgia for Death (Copper Canyon, 1992). 
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spoke to us about the “Wastepaper Theater,” an actual organization run by four 
or five poets through a large chunk of the 1970s, dedicated to writing new plays 
and staging some classic ones. No, we had no idea. Among the leading players, 
Browne continued, were her friends Keith and Rosmarie Waldrop. No, we had 
no idea. Certainly the playwriting of the Waldrops is not as well known as their 
many other literary activities. Within a few days the Waldrops had sent us a now- 
rare book, The Great Wastepaper Theatre Anthology (Providence, RI: Pourboire 
Press, 1978), containing twenty plays, including four apiece by each of them. The 
book begins with a manifesto by the four principals: 


Spawned April 25, 1973, by James Schevill, Edwin Honig, Keith and 
Rosmarie Waldrop—to investigate new possibilities of poetry in the 
theatre. We intend to perform in private homes and selected public 
places with unusual environmental possibilities. We will present 
short plays, poems, performance-poems, headline news, songs, 
experimental musical-theatrical pieces, dancers who speak, speakers 
who dance, and any manner of intimate salutations and greetings. 

While formal theater struggles with institutional connections, 
we struggle against institutional connections. If an institution appears 
on our non-stage, we will poetically abolish it. Our actors will be 
ourselves, friends, colleagues, and guests. If you come to see us, 
be ready to participate with us, spiritually or actively. No passive 
audience baiting of performers permitted. This way something 
magical may happen. We may be able to see and hear you. You may 
be able to see and hear us. 

Relaxing, poetry will sneak through the door and surprise 
us. Entertainment may really become entertainment. We can’t afford 
intensely rehearsed artistic perfection. We are interested in casual 
poetic life. Pin us down to no haphazard labels, no esoteric theories 
of chance, no finished visions of technical polish. We are searching 
for a poetry of theater that will assume new shapes, new sounds, new 
words, new rhythms. We exist because there is little opportunity for 
intimate revelations of what we really are. Our Wastepaper poetry is 
in the intimacy. 


It is well to remember that beyond the major urban areas, there were . 
countless other pockets of poets theater activity up, down and across the land. 
Rosmarie Waldrop was able to date her play precisely because of the news-as-it- 
happens quality of the Wastepaper Theater—remembering long lines for gasoline 
at a time of increased tensions in the Middle East, the sins of the conquerors 
visited on their people. Like the “Living Newspaper” developed by the Federal 
Theater Project of the WPA in the 1930s, the Wastepaper Theater likewise was 
dedicated to “headline news,” as well as to the allegorical and music-historical, 
the “casual poetic.” Was there also an apocalyptic note struck here and there? In 
Keith Waldrop’s rich and ambiguous The Same Sensation, the news seems to be 


that “all over the world/ vegetation is on the move”—like Birnam Wood come ` 


to Dunsinane. Off topic, but amusing to us, was perusing the cast lists in the 
Wastepaper theater in mid 1970s Providence, and seeing Gayatri Spivak among 
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them. Dr. Spivak, acting up during the very years she was developing subalternity 
and translating On Grammatology! Never again shall we accuse her of lacking a 
pleasing frivolity. 


THERESA Hak Kyune Cua (1951-1982), From Vampyr (1976) AND REVEILLE 
Dans La Brume (1977) 


Previously unpublished. The Theresa Hak Kyung Cha Collection 1971-1991, Berkeley 
Art Museum/Pacific Film Archive, UC Berkeley Library, Berkeley CA. From Vampyr: 
1992.4.217; Reveille Dans la Brume: 1992.4,449. 


Cha’s delicate, complexly structured and minimalist performances have been 

little studied in comparison to her other work. Even the brand new Exilee/Temps 
Morts, a “Selected Works,” edited and introduced by the curator Constance M. 
Lewallen, which is packed with unpublished work new to general audiences, 
manages to sidestep these texts. Lewallen explains that, “[i]n general I have not 
included texts from performances,” nor texts from installations “in which they 
were not the primary element,” apparently because such texts are incomplete, or 
at any rate lack context without the visual and/or performative elements they were 
written to accompany.” Isn’t that funny, that is exactly why the two pieces here 
seemed so perfect to us for the present volume, since looked at in the context of 

a poet-run theater, the very contingency and provisionality—the incompleteness, 
if you will—of these texts called out and spoke the words, “poets theater,” in a 
stage whisper. Cha’s writing is predicated on opposites so tightly yoked that to 
disturb them just a little provokes an enormous mental fracas, and it is a device she 
especially liked to use in her performance work. Light and dark. Open and shut. 
Through this forest of dichotomies wander a lonely band of the in between—the 
vampire, caught between life and death; the mist, halfway between air and rain. 
Like the “white sheet” of Joe Brainard’s stage dream, Cha has a complicated 
relationship with what she calls the “screenspilledwhite.” Like every other displaced 
person, she “moves in and out of the image screen,” finally to stand still, as though 
motion were itself a trap to avoid. In one piece she carries a lit candle, in the other 
a lit match circles her body, her hand craning like a windmill. These plays are like 
self-guiding systems calibrated to pin down one’s location as closely as possible. 


Bos Horman (1948—) AnD Bos RosENTHAL (1950—), TED BERRIGAN’S CLEAR 
THE RANGE (1979) 


Glear the Range was first presented in August 1979 at St. Clement’s Theatre in 
NYC, and published in Poets’ Theatre: A Collection of Recent Works, edited by 
Michael Slater & Cynthia Savage (Ailanthus Press, 1981). In a note published in 
Slater & Savage’s Poets’ Theatre volume, the authors write, 


Clear the Range, adapted from Ted Berrigan’s novel, reveals the 
intersections of the Sleeper, a young bum who dreams of becoming a 


33 Constance M. Lewallen, introduction to Theresa Hak Kyung Cha, Exilee/Temps Morts: 
Selected Works, edited and with an introduction by Constance M. Lewallen (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2009), p. 3. 
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mean cowpoke like the legendary Cole Younger, and Mr. Younger 
himself, complete with all his Old West paraphernalia—his dog gang, 
his beauty daughter Francesca, his porch, his bullet, his swinging 
door. The play is performed by say eight, of varied accents, all of 
whom interlock in these two personae merging, spilling into each 
other, and then splitting again into separate roles. 


Aspects of the Sleeper and Cole Younger meet over and over, as age 
and death, brother and father, friend and enemy, killer and dead. It is 
a dance. They fight by wordslinging, or maybe arm wrestling. They 
win and lose the woman as a lover or daughter, assuming she too is 
caught up in their cowboy mores. But she sees through, and finally 
it is she who clears the range, and that’s not washing dishes, that’s 
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the title well before I had chosen what I was going to talk about or 
what materials I would use. My most valuable source for research in 
advance turned out to be a serialized version of Orville Schell’s book 
In the People’s Republic that appeared that spring in The New Yorker, I 
am grateful for his permission to publish here material derived from 
it. On the day of the talk I moved as many of my own household 
furnishings and decorations into the loft as feasible and arranged them 
in the big front living space in positions analogous to their situation 
in four rooms and one hallway of my apartment about a mile away 
in the Mission District. Francie and Bob and I had dinner, I gave 
Bob the special instructions for his part, I went home and washed 
and changed into my suit, returned 15 minutes late, put on Bob’s 





blue hooded sweatsuit and a pair of glasses I’d worn as a kid, and Bob 


vi ; 
leaving town where every man has shot twenty, that’s what makes started the tape. : 


him one. 


Did a printed version precede the one in Hills? “Within a week after it was 
performed, I believe, I had made a photocopy eight and a half by eleven inch 
book with cover photos by John Harryman that I gave to a number of friends. I 
typed it up to see what it was, and then I was so impressed that I made the book. I 
don’t know how many may still be in existence—I think I only have one.” 


Constant movement is the key on stage, or absolute frieze in 
archetypal range arrays. “The Draw Sequence’ has all performers in 
a circle going through these motions to a rigid four-count: STARE, 
SMILE, GRUNT, TOSS CIG DOWN, STOMP CIG OUT, 
STARE, SPIT, SMILE, STATE. The gun is stuck; it’s never a draw 
on the range. 

TED GREENWALD (1942—), THE Coast (1978) 
The result is poets’ theatre where the words themselves are the 
characters, where the dramatic conflict is between language and the 
capacity of language to encompass the imagination. The splintering 
of characters reveals the performers to be poets, unfettered by 
‘characterization,’ physicalizing the language right off the page, which 
is where theatre is, caught in the swirl of becoming. 


The Coast was first presented in October 1978, in New York City. Ted 
Greenwald is so linked to our sense of the daily in poetry, that the space of time 
outside the 24 hour limit of the day reverberates like a wake-up call, and when 
his guards talk about how many years they’ve been walking the walk, the word 
“year” blazes out like a spotlight thrust down from a panopticon. In The Coast 

he approaches a David Mamet succinctness and edge: we get the texture of the 
lives of these guys in a tiny number of lines apiece. They don’t even have names, 
but their personalities arise out of the number of footsteps and flashlight tugs 
they’ve gone through every night for a paycheck, a useless labor reinforcing some 
unseen capitalist boundary system. Since it’s “The Coast,” are they monitoring 
immigration? Or is “The Coast” an ironic, Riviera-like nickname for a prison, 
like inmates calling Alcatraz the Rock? In a note published in Slater & Savage's 
Poets’ Theatre volume, where the play previously appeared, Ted Greenwald writes, 
“The most amazing thing for me about the production, always having felt good 

g, lines should contain their own stage directions, was that when the four actors 
settled, after so many months of read-throughs, into who they’d be in the play, the 
first time they stood up, they went into exactly the places in relation to each other 
they were supposed to be.” 


Steve Benson (1949—), Views or COMMUNIST CHINA (1977) 





It is a commonplace among scholars of the poets theater that, in the late 1970s, 
West Coast language poets entered poets theater first by getting their feet wet with 
Grand Piano productions of Louis Zukofsky’s A-24, in 1978 and O’Hara’s Try! 
Try!, in 1979. By that time Nick Robinson and Eileen Corder came to town and 
set them on fire. However in thinking about the theatricalization of the scene we 
kept circling back to Steve Benson’s famous talk piece, Views of Communist China, 
which preceded all the rest. How wasn’t it poets theater? And yet it appeared in 
the “Talks” issue of Bob Perelman’s journal, Hills, and not the “Plays” issue like 
other work reprinted in the present anthology. When we told Benson of our 
desire to reccontextualize VOCC in a book of poets theater, he was startled, but 
then succumbed to our request, and sent the piece with a note: 

The following is my transcript, as complete and unrevised as I could SARTA ERMAN USSA ee 
make it, of my talk of May 19, 1977. The fourth in the series, it took 
place in Bob Perelman and Francie Shaw’s loft apartment on a third 
floor in the South of Market district of San Francisco. I announced 


Writing in the Vancouver journal Writing of Carla Harryman’s follow up to 
1978's Third Man, Percentage (1979), Alan Davies noted that the play’s “language 
outlasts its characters.” With La Quotidienne: An Atmospheric Play (1982), 
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Harryman created a triptych of plays on the semiotics of gender trouble, in this 
case centered on two characters, Le Quotidien and La Quotidienne. The former’s 
only lines of dialogue constitute the only lines of stage direction in the script, 
where we learn that his doppleginger’s soliloquy establishes she’s “pretending she’s 
his voice.” In an essay, “Hooks and Conceit in La Quotidienne,” Steve Benson 
conjectured that the “positing and dismissal, the construction and shortcircuit of 
each figure’s speech-acts jar and grapple within each speech, sometimes beginning 
to collaborate a unity or identity (say, of subject and discourse, or of will and 
effect, or ...) and at other times quarrelling for autonomy, authority, or marked 
transcendence within a speech itself.”** Harryman’s most memorable characters 
are as thickly realized as those of Tennessee Williams—with whom she shares as 
much as she does with Gertrude Stein. They rage to live, the verbal and physical 
tics of each combining in ensemble tracing out their own fight to persist, though it 
means transgressing the integrity of their very substance, their language. Audiences 
respond to the viscerality of the work, as well as to the magnificent opportunities 
Harryman’s theater opens to actors, directors, designers, and musicians. 

When our initial set of solicitations went out, replies from contributors to 
this volume who formed a part of the Bay Area language writing milieu uniformly 
mentioned, by way of exhortation, what seems generally recognized as the 
most fully realized poets theater work among them: Third Man. First performed 
in 1980 at Studio Eremos in San Francisco, the play ran four performances on 
succeeding weekends on a double bill with Eileen Corder’s Mister Sister. In 1989 
the play was published in Harryman’s collection Animal Instincts: Prose, Plays, 
Essays (This Press). Through the years it has lived in the memory of theatergoers, 
and the imagination of readers. Two years ago it came back to life for one night 
only. In “Revivifying 1980 Poets Theater,” a handbill printed for the Poets 
Theater Festival held at Small Press Traffic in 2008, Harryman wrote, “Third 
Man, directed first by Nick Robinson in 1980...is a rambunctious text consisting 
of playful scraps of power moves and emergent anxieties about ‘monochromatic’ 
war within spaces of imaginary collective utterance. In writing it I drew from the 
carnivalesque satires of late night television comedy (most notably the ‘Tonight’ 
show with Johnny Carson), the ghosts of Rabelaisian giants, and the wild rhetorics 
of Lautréamont. Of course, the character Third Man is best played by a woman. 
This Third Man is in a sense the manifestation of a third gender.” In the audacious 
revival of Third Man, for which Harryman’s notes were written, director Mac 
McGinnes worked with a mixed cast of actors, non-actors, and anti-actors, and 
worked also with a ghost—the flickering video image of the original production, 
in which a very young Steve Benson (as Loop) appeared. Benson’s careening, 
jubilant madness, captured from 25 years before, was projected on a big screen 
behind us, and we the tiny “live” actors in what we were then thinking of as 
“present time,” reacted to him as actors do. The play seemed to us to be basically 
about show business itself; Third Man, the Johnny Carson TV host, was a veteran 
trouper, and Giantess—played in the original by a luminous Lyn Hejinian, in the 
revival by a bitter, seen-better-days Kevin Killian—a subservient sidekick now 
as addicted to the limelight as the star comic. McGinnes set the play in various 


34 in Jimmy and Lucy’s House of “K” #2, August 1984. 
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greenrooms, studio lounges, nearby bars, staff rooms and party spaces—we were 
all “in the industry” in one way or another, so popular taste kept us aloft in the air 
when it approved of us, dashed us to earth when it tired of our slapstick. 

An adamant constructivist, Harryman’s “imaginary” is populated by the 
very language stuff of, as Loop concludes, “Circumstances...” These ellipses do 
not indicate a trailing off, back into the overdetermined disbelief of the lobby, the 
street, and the world beyond the stage. This is a point of entry or return. This is 
the reproduction, the hall of mirrors effect, of the telling of what surrounds, and 
what inhabits: in the words of Youngster, “...the psychology of the heap.” The 
status of character, a minimal index of the theater and its (putative) double, is not 
only a-consistent strand running through Harryman’s work, but she has claimed it 
is central to her conception of language writing itself. “The performer would be 
conceived as an instrument of the writing,” she reflects, “the writing performed 
would in a sense become a character or occupy space in a sculptural manner. 

The displacement of language away from the body of the performer and onto the 
total scene of performance.”*> Harryman traces this notion to Third Man. For the 
original production, Andrea Hasiba created portable sculptural sets and Diane Hall 
did the lighting, reflecting Harryman’s early interest in collaborating with visual 
artists despite, though her work is deeply conceptual, its fundamental difference 
from the going trends in conceptual art; 


Physical gesture in this context also radically differs from the imitative 
representations of visually based performance artists because it is drawn 
from an unknown or unidentifiable source or situation. It may achieve a 
kind of virtual autonomy, in the manner of language-centered writing... 
The emergence of physical theater in the 60s and 70s had contributed 
to a certain phobia of language. A source of inspiration for some visual 
performance artists, physical theater challenged the bourgeois value of 
the dramatic text. Verbal language in theater was suspect, because it 
reproduced narratives that instantiated and veiled repressive 
logics of power. I think this influenced the way some visual artists 
perceived theater. The value of bringing nonnarrative, anti-dramatic 

_ language into theater contexts was a challenge to many people in the 

- visual arts. But in spite of skepticism of the literary, it became possible to 

do this, and the visual arts have provided support for this work. 


NTOZAKE SHANGE (1948—), SPELL #7 (1979) 


$ 
Funny that Bruce Andrews’ play Song #3 shares with Ntozake Shange’s Spell 
#7 that upfront quality of title, a sort of counter descriptive procedural way of 
naming, for otherwise, could the poets in question be any more different? We 
tabled a number of artists and writers to ask what accounted for this coincidence, 
and most agreed that Andrews and Shange might have had music in mind, the 
traditional score numbering system of classical music, “Opus #12” or whatever. 
Yet some guesses took the conceit far out of field, into Andy Warhol’s films for 


35 This and the following passage are from The Grand Piano, Vol. 7 (Detroit: Mode A, 2008) pp. 
35-36. > 
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example, Haircut #1, 2, 3, Beauty #1, Beauty #2 and so on; perfumes like Chanel 
No. 5; pop songs like the Beatles’ “Revolution #9.” Shange’s work takes us deep 
into what her magician hero calls “black magic,” and it’s a spell worked up to 
countermand the desire of the little black child to be turned white by a touch 

of the wand. Like her celebrated 1975 choreopoem, For Colored Girls Who Have 
Considered Suicide/When the Rainbow Is Enuf, the play establishes itself as a series 
of theatricalized monologues given pace and depth by additional, sometimes 
improvised music, lighting and costume; only here, in Spell #7, the question 
itself is all about performance, entertainment, the theatrical, asking the questions: 
what sorts of entertainment shall we provide? For whose benefit? To abandon our 
masks, wise or foolish? The barmaid Lily notes that, to the white world, black 
adornment and fashion have always seemed freakish. 


we're not outta our minds/ we’ve been doing this shit a long time... 
ross/ captain theophilis conneau/ in a slaver’s logbook/ says that 
“youths of both sexes wear rings in the nose and lower lip and stick 
porcupine quills thru the cartilage of the ear.” ross/when ringlin’ 
bros. comes to madison square garden/ dontcha know the white 
people just go% 


As in Sonia Sanchez’ Sista Son/ji, the progress of the civil rights movement is 
measured in musical markers—here, Jackie Wilson, Little Richard, Tina Turner, 
Bob Marley, Sister Sledge’s “We Are Family.” Meanwhile white intellectuals, 
though not precisely the enemy, are fairly clueless in their drive to appropriate the 
black culture they stand aloof and apart from. 


i thought if i waz a white girl for a day i might understand this 
better/ after all gertrude stein wanted to know abt the black women/ 
alice adams wrote thinking abt billie/ joyce carol oates has three 
different black characters all with the same name/ i guess cuz we ` 
are underdeveloped individuals or cuz we are all the same/ at any 
rate i’m gonna call this thinkin abt white girls/ cuz helmut newton’s 
awready got a book called white women/ 


The handful of entertainers and theorists who make up the cast of Spell #7 wear 
many disguises to tell many dreams. Few of Shange’s characters are not playing 
someone else, perhaps a mirror or memory of an earlier self, or an anti-self. How 
she manages to make this all so fluid, with so many variations in register, is one of 
the mysteries of late twentieth-century poetry. 


Bos PERELMAN (1947—), THE Arrs (1980) 


“Must all earthly plays/ End in farewell?” The beautifully intricate verse lines 
of Bob Perelman’s one act play The Alps resonate with tiny impingings and 


36 It may not be immediately clear that “Lily” is quoting from page 103 of an actual memoir, 
by the French-Italian slaver Theophilus Conneau. An English language version of his French 
original, Revelations of a Slave Trader; or, Tventy Years’ Adventures of Captain Canot was published by 
Richard Bentley (London) in 1854. 
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explosions: as in his poetry, he pays special attention to verbs and abjectives, 
tingling them with electric charge like a technician probing with a live wire, with 
galvanic results—“provoking muscle tissue/ Until it twitches, or warming up 
leftovers/ Until they burn my mouth.” The results are often as lovely as they are 
minimalist. The action of The Alps involves a sleeping woman who, as if woken 
from a spell, falls in love with the first man she lays eyes on. “Fail to withstand 
me!” she cries, like Titania to Bottom. Examining his face, its very ordinariness 
enchants her: “Your face is so logical: two eyes,/ A nose, and a mouth.” Dr. 
Freud mistakes the ticket booth for the theater, for a tomb shaped something like a 
book. Climbing up on a table, he addresses a host of devils: “I saw what I saw and 
I speak like this:/ Clearly and with emphasis.” 

First published in Hills 9: PLAYS and other writing, edited by Bob 
Perelman (Hills, 1983), The Alps was produced by Poets Theater at Studio 
Eremos, San Francisco, January and February 1982, on a double bill with Kit 
Robinson’s Collateral, also collected in this volume. The play was directed by 
Nick Robinson, with design by Francie Shaw and Nick Robinson and lighting 
by Michael Bush. The performers were Stephen Rodefer as Time, Kit Robinson 
as Teacher, Carla Harryman as Pedestrian, Eileen Corder as Narrator, Kathleen 
Frumkin as Woman, Philip Silverstein as Man, Jean Day as Student, Alan 
Bernheimer as Freud, and Kit Robinson, Kathleen Frumkin and Philip Silverstein 
as the Chorus of Devils. 


Kır Rosinson (1949—), COLLATERAL (1981) 


Collateral was produced by Poets Theater at Studio Eremos, San Francisco, 
January and February, 1982. It was directed and designed by Eileen Corder, with 
lighting by Michael Bush. The performers were Nick Robinson as Bell, Stephen 
Rodefer as Lopez, Carla Harryman as Fong, Philip Silverstein as Keller, Melissa 
Riley as Beck, Teresa Montgomery as Patel, Tinker Greene as Jameson, and Alan 
Bernheimer as Dumas. The script was first published in Hills 9: PLAYS and other 
writing. 

g In “My Poets Theater,” an essay published in The Grand Piano 6, Kit 
Robinson writes, 


Here is how Collateral was written: I did not sit down to write a play. 
At the time I was writing prose works in notebooks that blurred 
the lines between theory, poem, and personal journal. Some of this 

s writing appeared as the prose works “Anamerican Paragraphs” and 
““A Sentimental Journey” in my book Windows (1985). To compose 
a play, I tried to identify different voices in various fragments of the 
prose, assigned a character to each voice, rearranged the fragments to 
form dialogue, and deployed dialogue to create scenes. For example, 
the two main characters Bell and Lopez, played by Nick [Robinson] 
and Stephen Rodefer respectively, are characterized by extravagant 
exuberance (Bell) and crabby skepticism (Lopez). I was aware that 
these two personae represented aspects of my own personality. But 
that was neither here nor there. I wanted a constructivist theater, not 








a psychological one; my model was not Stanislavski, but Meyerhold. 
What I was after was not intimacy, but a kind of suspension of 
characters in time and in relation to each other, as evidence of the 
recombinatory power of the imagination. 


The Non/Narrative issue of Poetics Journal, edited by Lyn Hejinian and 
Barrett Watten, featured a symposium, “Three Versions of Collateral,” on what it 
was like to work on this play. Kit Robinson, Nick Robinson, and Eileen Corder 
each gave testimonies.” Years later, in the anthology of Poetics Journal that’s 
coming out, the symposium is titled “Two Versions of Collateral,” since Corder 
has withdrawn her essay from circulation. Discussing the “language poetry” 
years of poets theater will always be difficult, since one of its central figures has 
announced an implacable opposition to any such harkening back. Like Laura 
(Riding) Jackson, Eileen Corder has made of her own past participation in the 
events of the period a sort of black hole, thick with suggestion, and that is of 
course her right: in fact this bottoming out of reference might be good for critical 
discourse, since the atmosphere, even the facts of the case, are now so richly 
embued in a lack, a speaking absence, a devourment. Withdrawal is often an act of 
self-protection, but it’s always provocative. We wonder, might there be something 
actually in our genre that engenders a propensity towards the incomplete? These 
notes are like a net, sturdy and capacious, yet characterized largely by holes—the 
plays we couldn’t secure rights to, the incomplete testimonies, the absences of 
a handful of key figures and movements. If not a direct consequence of poets 
theater’s genre collapse and panic, allied to it on some atom-based level we just 
can’t account for otherwise? 


Jessica HAGEDORN (1949—), TENEMENT Lover (1981) 


Here’s a case in point: we found Jessica Hagedorn’s play Tenement Lover: no 

palm trees/ in new york city in an out-of-print anthology of “contemporary Asian- 
American plays” called Between Worlds, edited by Misha Berson. The Bay Area 
poet Barbara Jane Reyes was extra helpful in suggesting places to track down 

some of Hagedorn’s dramatic work, and once Tenement Lover turned up, well, we 
just fell in love. Alas her agent decided to pass on its inclusion in this book, but 
hopefully it will become more widely read, performed, taught, and remembered. 
Original audiences listen to newscasts involving Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos, 

but Hagedorn suggests updating the references and inserting today’s news in future 
productions. The modularity of her script is, perhaps, a byproduct of her play’s 
hybrid origins—few plays in this volume began with a song, but this one did. (The 
original number, written by Hagedorn and recorded by her band The Gangster 
Choir, appeared later as a track on one of the Giorno Poetry Systems compilations, 
A Diamond Hidden in the Mouth of a Corpse, 1986). But the material kept growing 
and accreting as Hagedorn saw fit, or as the years took her, and in the wake of 
her move further east, from San Francisco to New York. Exile and alterity are 


37 Kit Robinson, Eileen Corder, Nick Robinson, “Poets Theater,” in “Non/Narrative,” Poetics 
Journal #5 (Berkeley/Oakland, May 1985). pp. 122-138. : 
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the twin engines that fire her artistic production. “In all my writing,” she noted, 
“there are always these characters who have a sense of displacement, a sense of 
being in self-exile, belonging nowhere—or anywhere. I think these themes are the 
human story. When it comes down to it, it’s all about finding shelter, finding your 
identity.”** The visuals of Tenement Lover are so arresting—stage pictures that will 
fix themselves forever in your mind, like the blonde tourist/consumer/colonialist 
stick figure sunbathing and abjuring her native chauffeur at a swimming pool 
secured by barbed wire. 


BERTOLT BRECHT TR. ROBERT GRENIER (1941—), FROM Das BaDENER 
LEHRSTÜCK Vom EINVERSTANDNIS (THE BADEN-BADEN INSTRUCTIONAL PLAY 
CONCERNING UNDERSTANDING) (1982) 


Published in THIS 11, this excerpt from the first of Bertolt Brecht’s Lehrstiicke, or 
teaching-plays, was first performed in San Francisco in 1981 on a bill which also 
included Eileen Corder’s Busy Wrong, Johanna Drucker’s Queenie and the Prince 
and Nick Robinson’s such a word in all my life. 

In remarks by phone, Grenier commented that he undertook the 
translation because he felt that it would be entertaining, “funny and terrifying 
at the same time.” The play depicts the “incremental destruction” of what 
had seemed the “permanent condition of a livable world ... especially in time 
of economic catastrophe.” The piece is “an exaggeration, and yet it’s not.” 
Concerning the notion of glossing the play, Grenier observed, “The main thing is 
not to limit the frame of reference. I think the word allegory is a good one.” 


ALAN BERNHEIMER (1948—), PARTICLE Arms (1982) 


Particle Arms was produced by Poets Theater at Studio Eremos, San Francisco, 

in November 1982, and like several other plays of this era was first published in 
in Hills 9: PLAYS and other writing. Particle Arms was directed by Nick Robinson 
and designed by Johanna Drucker, with lights by Jean Day. The performers 
were Tom Mandel as Karp, Steve Benson as Bunker, Eileen Corder as Nyla, Kit 
Robinson as Fictitious Doe, Stephen Rodefer as Liguras, Tinker Greene as Old 
Man, and Melissa Riley as Old Woman. For the annual Poets Theater Festival 
held at Small Press Traffic in San Francisco, an evening of revivals of classic, 
“old-school” language poetry plays was mounted in 2008, including Particle Arms. 
In “Revivifying 1980 Poets Theater,” a handbill printed for the occasion, Alan 
Bernhéimer wrote, 


While I was writing [Particle Arms], I pictured a stage, with play 
characters on it, not real people. I was hearing theatrical characters 
say those lines as I read them back and forth to myself. What was the 
dramatic tension between the characters, the situation that developed 
in the lines?—is what I paid attention to, not any premeditated 


38 Jessica Hagedorn, artistic statement, Between Worlds: Contemporary Asian-American Plays, edited 
by Misha Berson (New York: Theatre Communications Group, 1990), p. 79. 
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scheme of plot. And eventually a plot did develop, or a possible 
plot, but I kept pushing it down below the surface, which was to be 
maintained and constructed of words, not “speech” (although the 
characters do have a weakness for giving speeches). Even character 
names came late, having started as 1st person, 2nd person, and 3rd 
person. And colorful as they were (Bunker, Karp, Nyla, Liguras), 
they mostly decorated the program. Despite conflicting motives and 
interactions, the characters almost never say another’s name, giving 
greater relief to Fictitious Doe, the character with no name, who 
habitually speaks of himself in the third person and by “name.” The 
plot of Particle Arms, suppressed beneath words, was nevertheless 
the most intentionally elaborated in any of our plays. There was a 
narrative arc, questions were answered, loose ends gathered up, the 
breach in scene one seemingly bridged in scene four. 


CHARLES BERNSTEIN (1950—), ENTITLEMENT (1982) 


Charles Bernstein’s Entitlement was, as he put it in a 1987 interview, written “as 
Reagan ascended to office on the promise of slashing entitlement programs,” 

and is populated by marginalized artists, “waiting on the bench—which 

is poetry’s table, after all.” Although also well known as a co-founder of 
L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E magazine, and as an educator and critic, Bernstein 

is best known as a practitioner of “the difficult poem.” But he is a poet whose 
avant-garde roots betray the accessibility of his poetry. As became evident over 
the course of over twenty books of poetry, essays, and libretti, his work owes a 
great deal to the lyricism of American popular song, comedic routine, vaudeville 
and parlor games. The influence of these performative genres on a practice deeply 
invested in philosophical extrapolations of the radical modernist tradition found an 
airing in several libretti, including Shadowtime and those collected in Blind Witness: 
Three American Operas. The former, especially, demonstrates the potentiality of 
poets theater as a genre to facilitate what Bernstein claimed for poetry per se, 
epistemological inquiry; based on the life and thought of Walter Benjamin, the 
critically acclaimed Shadowtime can be read as the fruition of the kind of inhabiting 
and quasi-imitation of historical maudits for the sake of slyly shifting their social 
positions and formal vehicles. Entitlement begins the blurring of the domains of 
poetic expression and metaphysical speculation into a whole other system: artist 
and philosopher—which is which? 

“It’s a dialogue. ..in little scenes,” Bernstein explains before presenting 
the piece at a 1982 poetry reading in Ithaca, NY, explaining that his reading the 
names and descriptions of the scenes will involve “extra language that’s not really 
necessary but works better for me.” In the reading that follows, the performance is 
nearly indistinguishable from the bulk of Bernstein’s poems of the period, which 
famously involved multiple discourse registers clashing with and encumbering 
the dream of a unified “voice” so dear to the lyric tradition, yet exploiting the 


39 Reprinted as “Censers of the Unknown—Margins, Dissent, and the Poetic Horizon,” A 
Poetics (Harvard University Press, 1992), pp. 179-192. 
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prosodic advantages of that tradition. (He never does set the scenes, but lets 

the dialogue do so, “Loneliness, like a sealed dove in the rain—”.) The fact of 

dialogue means a good deal for the establishment of the differences, but also 

the resonances, between the multiple voices behind so much of'his work of the 

period, made more obvious when first read at the Poetry Project in New York, 

when he held up handwritten cardboard signs to attribute the lines to each of the 

characters. Bernstein also performed Entitlement during a 1983 residency at New 

Langton Arts in San Francisco. The second reading for three voices—the first 

being at the legendary Manhattan venue the Village Gate—the Bay Area context j 
seems to have suited the comedic temperament of west coast Language writers’ i 
forays into the genre. “I played Milton (John, not Berle),” he explained in an 

email exchange, “with Popova and Lind played by—as best I can recall—Erica 

Hunt and Jean Day (though Jean has no recollection of this).” As Bernstein 

describes its generic, historical, and geographical sweep in the aforementioned 

interview, 


I was thinking of calling this dialogue (even more than play) “The 
Souls of White Folks” as in, do we have them? To say that white 
skin is a badge of some dishonor as along as there is apartheid, but 
yet we have some heroes too: heroes in the sense of those who made 
a habitation out of a mar(k)gin—how these artists to exist had to 
become, one way or another, “dented tokens”...So, yes, the margins 
again (“the soap in heaven’s day-long wash”?), as a place to speak 
from, albeit a fictitious place with real-life scars. Thus, as comedy. 


Fiona TEMPLETON (1951—), AGAINST AGREEMENT (1982) 


Fiona Templeton is a figure so prominent in our understanding of today’s poets 
theater practice that we completely failed to notice that she had already written a 
number of accomplished plays before our 1985 cut-off date (“well yes,” she said 
dryly, “I’ve been at this game since 1975”) and she must have been just about the 
last person we asked once this omission sunk in. 

© Templeton’s play Against Agreement has a loose, open structure like the 
intersticed netting of a hammock, belied by the increasingly difficult constraints 
poured across its surface, like glues of varying origins and flavors, by the elegant 
prompts of her “Characters and Structural Characteristics (and Ploys).” She 
describes it as “game structure,” wherein characters are “ways of behaving in 
reJation to others.” Hence the lead roles are synonymous with the collaborators, 
who probably deserve equal billing in performance: Fiona Templeton and Peter 
Stickland realizing the piece at The Red Bar in New York’s East Village, 1982. 
But Against Agreement is a collaboration in performance if not in script, and the 
mere act of anthologizing it as a text reinforces its thematic and gestural self- 
reflexivity. The “Time Diagram” referred to on page 453 is both extraneous 
(literarily) and essential (to a production). The absence of “Peter's text” marks 
“contradictory simultaneities,” the accommodation of unforeseen and subsequent 
tandems. (While, the song lyrics cited on the diagram reflect the piece’s basically 
claustrophobic aura as well as a tin pan alley motif the setting, itself perhaps 
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somewhat adaptable, already suggests: “I’ve got you under my skin,’ “Me and my 
shadow / strolling down the avenue,” and “Should I reveal / exactly how I feel?” 
as examples.) Peter and Fiona progress from “agreement,” past a pure state of 
uninvolved disputation, to “something else” that transcends but looks a whole 
lot like absolute disagreement. This narrative maintains the limpidity of its surface 
bubbling along against a large cast of bar patrons, while aiming for a gradual 
decline in naturalism. 

Staged in a bar, Templeton’s piece replicates the classic “off-Broadway” 
conventions of the saloon play (think The Iceman Cometh, or Saroyan’s The Time 
of Your Life) but changes them up with her “Scenic Metronomic Drunk,” her 
“Rhythmic Metronomic Barmaid,” her chorus of bartenders each with his or 
her own scraps of personality, the traits of character bestowed by the writer to be 
really worked up by the actors. Can you imagine, originally “Steve” was played 
by actor Steve Buscemi, since those days a well known film performer, but in the 
production photos of Against Agreement impossibly young, his mournful features 
like a child painted up like a clown’s. 

For the original production, Templeton wrote these notes, helpful to 
those of us trying to think about the difference between reading and, well, life: 


In the Teatro Olimpico in Vicenza, the complex perspective of the 
trompe l'oeil behind the tiny stage is best seen from one seat in the 
theatre—the Duke’s, to whom actors would turn to deliver speeches 
that ostensibly addressed another actor. In the cinema, everyone sees 
the same because it is bigger. In conventional proscenium, the art 
consists in making everyone look at the same aspect and not see what 
does not conform to the illusion, or, if there is no illusion, the point. 


The linear nature of playscripts suggests that nothing happens 
simultaneously. This is a feature of writing: even where a narrative 

is broken, or there is none, one can only read one thing at a time. 
Although a great deal more went on in a Shakespearean production 
than he wrote as text, the texts are taken as the model for academic 
playwriting, which suffers from its literary analogy. This need not be 
a feature of theatre, where the inclusion of space allows contradictory 
simultaneities (as in life). 


Agreement is not multiple. In contradiction, a choice is necessary 
and mutuality impossible. In paradox, a mutual impossibility must be 
apparent though not prohibitive. In a mathematical tautology, the 
negative is just as true. 


If you think Pm your enemy, and I do not, who is the enemy? If I 
think you are my friend, and you do not, who is the friend? 


Against #1. the best. the biggest, the first, the only, the winner, the 
right, the end. 
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STEPHEN RODEFER (1940—), A & C (1983) 


Published in Hills 9: PLAYS and other writing, A & C was first performed at 80 
Langton Street, San Francisco, in 1984. The performers in the original production 
were Phil Silverstein as A and Eileen Corder as C. 

In “New Langton Arts Presents The Last 80 Langton Street Catalog,” 
Stephen Rodefer wrote, “A & C is a new play focusing on language, sleep, and 
sex. An idyl in one act, the play suggests idolatry without actually idolizing it. A 
and C are nothing, if not two creatures willing to sacrifice comfort for intelligence 
and exchange. Conception in such a world is pumiced up in mode and operation. 
Still, the offspring come.” 

In a note on Rodefer’s performance piece Tennyson, which was staged at 
80 Langton Street on November 20, 1983, Robert Grenier wrote that he “got a 
somewhat saddened but heartening view of how any one of us might look from 
the side, doing our bit,” and concluded “Moral: Maybe we’re all like this now, 
or more openly should be—running through these ratty vanish numbers in the 
‘privacy’ of our ‘souls’ or ‘wombs’ with ‘time running out’ in each of our ‘minds,’ 
as members of a non-existent party-sect ‘resistance group’—a song, maybe— 
though still extant ourselves individually, I guess, in our lairs & day or night, 
variously besieged.”*° 


Jouanna Drucker (1952—), THROUGH THE DARK END or DayuGHT (1984) 
Previously unpublished; appears by arrangement with the author. 


Drucker’s Through the Dark End of Daylight uses a dazzling array of devices to 
break up and corrugate the edges of what is actually a theatrical staple—the family 
reunion play in which the children and other dependents, having grown and fled 
to the city, return to the old family homestead and confront demons. It happens 
in Long Day’s Journey Into Night, in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, in the current Pulitzer 
Prize winner August: Osage County, but it never happened like it happens here. 

A narrator, omnipotent yet queerly powerless, sets the scene and brings on her 
family one by one—brother Benny, his passionate wife Zuzie, and sedated Sarah 
Jane, the sister who stayed at home suffering some disease of the will;—and 
mother and father, the pillars of the earth and the progenitors of all this family 
misery. The audience sees them acting out their primitive scenes of grief, regret, 
and abnegation, but a separate set of actors voice out their inner thoughts, like the 
voices in Woolfs The Waves, a panoply of much more sophisticated and articulate 
consciousnesses, commenting on the action, conversing with each other, and 
attempting, though without much success, to motivate their own characters into 
action. When a violent event occurs onstage, the alliances consequently shift, 
new pairs are revealed. “Here where things have just begun, the flatness of so 
little accumulation still manages to bring about a state of decay. Not much effort 
is required to accomplish the destruction of such a little investment.” Drucker 
locates both daylight and darkness idiosyncratically, squarely in the banal. The 


40 in Jimmy and Lucy’s House of “K” #2, August 1984. 
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result is sheer Cold Comfort Farm comedy: Sam Shepard’s family dolors as re- 
imagined by George Kuchar. When she premiered the play, in August 1984, in 
Berkeley, she assembled a cast of second-generation language poets, including Ben 
Friedlander, David Sheidlower, Jean Day—some second-generation literally so, 

as Benny and Zuzie’s baby was played by Lily, the daughter of Melissa Riley and 
Alan Bernheimer. 


KENWARD ErmsLæ (1929—), Quarks REPORT (1984) 


Unfairly Kenward Elmslie’s poets theater has not been revived as often as the 
plays of his contemporaries in the New York School, Ashbery, O’Hara, Guest, 
Schuyler, Koch. Yet his best work exists on a level all its own, one on which 
the infernal virus of jargon bores like a Lovecraftian worm from space into the 
motherboard of human interaction, twisting and entangling its speakers and 
damaging their relational abilities. So maybe it’s a bit more alienating than his 
peers. Scientists and “experts,” usually befuddled, people his stages, and Quarks 
Report dramatizes what might have been a static situation brilliantly, by staging 

it as a conflict between Dr Frankenstein and his monster—here “Raymond,” 
who mixes up his ““W’s” and ”D’s” and Dr. Winslow, who trusts him to give 
accurate reports of the viewer grid in a physics lab—or whatever it is. Most of 
it’s specialized jargon, or outmoded dialect that the sociopath “Raymond” tries 
on and casts off like items of clothing. “A huge otherness in my heart swole up,” 
he tells the fascinated doctor, who seems half in love with his own creation, 

like Pygmalion and Galatea. Whose Igor is whose? Individual speeches seem 
devised to approach the condition of tongue-twisters, or those quick brown dog 
typing exercises in which you’d have to include every letter of the alphabet: 
*Moonscapes, gnawed white wafers, jiggled above Excalibur.” The play shares 
with Elmslie’s poetry its dense, bristling, impacted sense of Americana—the 

very qualities we admire in Van Dyke Parks’ lyrics for Brian Wilson—but with 
story attached. Elmslie published Quarks Report in his compilation 26 Bars: A 
Collaboration (1987), mostly poems or extended story-like poetry works, but a few 
brief plays like this one sprinkled in—the 26 pieces altogether representative of the 
26 cursed and blessed characters of the American alphabet. Also recommended, 
Elmslie’s 1972 musical play City Junket, sort of a State Fair, bumpkins-head-for- 
the-bright-lights piece, Lucien de Rubempre with a deco edge. 


LESLIE ScaALaPINo (1947—), LEG (1985) 


One can sense earlier incarnations of experimental theaters cascading through 
Leslie Scalapino’s leg, like a volt of lightning galvanizing a living being. An event 
critical to the writing of the play, Scalapino reveals in a 2009 interview, was “my 
seeing a production of The Trojan Women at La Mama’s in NYC performed in 
Greek in which the audience including myself were the crowd walking amidst 
the performers (women fell from high burning walls, Helen was carried naked, 
with shaved head, her body smeared with shit on a plank through the crowd). I 
felt terrified and wanted to weep; nearby me three rather elderly people like tabby 
cats with sneakers walked saying in a Bronx accent things like ‘Do you know a lot 
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about Greek tragedy?” Only recently did it occur to me that maybe these people 
were part of the performance.” (The celebrated Andrei Serban production of 

The Trojan Women was workshopped at La Mama Experimental Club as early as 
1974, and revived in the 1980s.) “I definitely enjoy the social process in which 
something happens as speaking in public, people with each other, that will never 
happen again—will be different the next night or some other time, and in no way 
resembles the experience of reading it on the page. It’s unlike any other ‘moment’ 
of communion. At the time I was completely into that notion of the possibility of 
people’s communion with each other by means of the act of art.” 

Though written somewhat earlier, leg finally saw production at the 
nonprofit artist-run space Intersection for the Arts in San Francisco on October 
13 1987, on a double bill with Strip Signals, by the UK poet Gavin Selerie. Eileen 
Corder directed leg, and Pat Reed acted in it. “I remember Pat Reed, who acted 
in it, having as part of her performance to stand on a chair or table with her eyes 
closed moving her hands outlining something and singing words from leg blind,” 
Scalapino recalls. “After my play one night, I remember Michael Davidson, who 
was sitting next to me, turning to me and saying “That was frightening.’ I was 
startled and curious.” 


Napa Gorpon (1964—), DisTRACTION (1985) 
Previously unpublished; courtesy of the author. 


“Ifa dream is a rebus, what is a play?” asks the queen in Nada Gordon’s 1982 
drama Distraction, which we might view as a hybrid. Gordon’s love of Jarry’s Ubu 
Roi and the Alice in Wonderland stories of Lewis Carroll plays most compellingly 
at the play’s climax, when the beleaguered heroine, like Alice and the playing 
cards, is pelted by verbal orders from a host of voices, ordering her to do the 


` things that poetry (or poets theater?) is supposed to do. “Describe something 


beautiful!” “State a universal truth!” “Give us aesthetic pleasure!” “Give us a 
broader perspective on ourselves and the world!” Distraction is also noteworthy as a 
play written by a young writer very much under the influence of Language poets’ 
work for the theater, “particularly the plays of Carla Harryman, Eileen Corder 
and Bob Perelman,” she tells us. “I loved Poets Theater and more aspired to enter 
its realm than saw myself as ‘fitting in.’ I went to every PT event, performed in 
one of Carla’s plays, and reviewed a play of Leslie Scalapino’s for [Bay Area poetry 
calendar and newspaper] Poetry Flash.” Distraction was rehearsed at Intersection for 


*the Arts, the San Francisco poetry and performance space that was, in those years, 


a hotspot of poets theater (Harryman, Steve Benson and Bob Holman all gave 
practical, intensive workshops about it there—performance-directed workshops, 
deeply exciting, available to all who showed up to take them), but a production 
did not actually come to fruition. In her cast Gordon had “all of these fabulously 
hip young post-punk art types, including [one] with whom I was hopelessly 
infatuated. After some rehearsals, though, the cast mutinized and decided the play 
didn’t make any sense and they didn’t want to do it. I couldn’t imagine anyone 
else in the roles and was terribly demoralized by this, so it never happened.” 
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KATHY ACKER (1947-1997), THE BIRTH OF THE Poer (1985) 


Susan Cole’s critical study Directors in Rehearsal: A Hidden World provides a close- 
up view of the Richard Foreman production of Kathy Acker’s The Birth of the 
Poet, though Acker’s text is not her focus, but rather Foreman’s manipulations of 
it with a group of extraordinarily dedicated actors and dancers, few of whom seem 
to understand the implications of what they’re doing. Cole shows us a director 

so prodigiously talented that he plans, for the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the 
opposite of a modernist, Wagnerian Gesamkunstwerk; rather than combining music, 
art, writing and direction into a seamless artwork, he prevents Acker, composer 
Peter Gordon and painter David Salle from being influenced by each other by not 
telling any one “collaborator” what the others have planned, thus consternating 
critics and infecting his actors with the anything goes spirit he’s looking for.“ 
Those familiar with Acker’s novels and other writings know that they are filled 
with dialogue—indeed much of Act Two of The Birth of the Poet springs directly 
from her 1983 novel Great Expectations (or vice versa, since she was working on 
both texts simultaneously)—itself a collage of many voices and appropriations. Still 
one wonders why Acker didn’t write more plays. She worked on the screenplay of 
Bette Gordon’s film Variety (1983), but The Birth of the Poet is a more challenging 
and imposing work. As James Keilty used his imaginary language “Prashad” both 
to deepen and preclude normal identification between audience and performance, 
Acker uses the Arabic of Act Three not as an imaginary language but one so far 
out of the experience of her audience that we come to doubt our own sense of 
self. Acker’s ambitions were colossal, as sweeping as her confidence, and she was 
able to ignore the ego that controls anarchic impulse, and to take her audiences 
deep into the breathing heart of what she called poetry. Acker published a version 
of her play in her miscellany volume Hannibal Lecter, My Father (Semiotexte 
Native Agents Series, 1991). Our thanks to Matias Viegener, the executor of 
Kathy Acker’s estate, for allowing us to print this script here. 


a+ 


41 Susan Letzler Cole, Directors in Rehearsal: A Hidden World (New York:Theatre Arts Book, 
1992), pp. 125-126. 
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